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and to whom I owe, among many other great benefits, my first 
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of gratitude and affection. 


THOMAS DAVIDSON. 
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THe purpose of the present work ts threefold : sé, 
to introduce the most important of modern Italian 
philosophical systems to the notice of English-speak- 
ing thinkers who have not had an opportunity of 
studying it in the original language ; second, to 
present it fairly to those for whom it has been 
systematically misrepresented ; and, ¢/77d, to furnish 
an introductory handbook to the study of modern 
Italian thought, so little known outside of Italy. 
With the exception of a small work edited by 
Father Lockhart, a brief notice in the American 
translation of Ueberwee’s /landbuch der Geschichte 
der Philosophie, an essay by Monseigneur Terre, 
a few notices in Brownson’s Quarterly Rewrew, and 
a few sketches by myself in various periodicals, there. 
exists hardly anything in English on Rosmini.* Of 
systematic attempts that have been made to stir up 
an odiune theologicunt against Rosmini's system, It 
would be inedifying to say anything more than is 
said in the Introduction. The present condition of 
thought in Northern Europe is such that no apology 


* See Bibliography. 
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seems needed for directing the attention of English 
thinkers to a school of philosophy which professes, 
by combining ancient with modern thought, to find 
an absolute criterion of certainty, and to afford a 
firm assurance of much that more one-sided systems 
are constrained to abandon. Rosmini has exerted a 
wide and most beneficial influence on the thought of 
Italy, an influence equalled in degree only by that 
of Aristotle and Kant. Indeed, it may be safely 
affirmed that no one can read Rosmini’s works with- 
out, voluntarily or involuntarily, being impressed by 
them. 

When I first resolved to present an outline of 
Rosmini’s philosophy in an English dress, three 
courses seemed open to me—either to translate some 
one of the numerous 7cszzmdés of it, which have 
appeared in Italy, to write an original account of it 
myself, or in some way to introduce Rosmini as 
speaking in his own person. That the first of these 
courses was hardly feasible, I discovered on carefully 
examining the #¢sumds referred to. Even those of 
Buroni, and of Calza and Perez, which would best 
have answered my purposes, I found open to grave 
objections. The former, as its title sufficiently in- 
dicates,* contains a good deal of irrelevant matter ; 
while the latter is not only too extensive, but, thanks 
to underhand ecclesiastical influence, has never been 
completed, the third volume remaining unpublished. 
As to the second alternative, frequent attempts to 


* Dell Essere e del Conoscere. Studti su Parmenide, Platone e Rosmint. 
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convey the true meaning of Rosmini’s thought to 
others in my own language convinced me that the 
difficulty of presenting it was far greater than I had 
supposed. Seeing myself, therefore, shut up to the 
third course, I came to the conclusion that I should 
best attain my end by adopting, as the basis of my 
work, the Svstema Filosofico or résumé of Rosmini's 
system, compiled by the author for Cantt’'s Séoria 
Universale, accompanying it with explanations of my 
own and parallel passages from his longer works. 
In this way, I hoped to afford a general notion 
of the whole, and at the same time to impart a 
special knowledge of its more characteristic and 
essential features. The sections of the Svstema, 
therefore, correspond to the Dec/ate which German 
philosophers not unfrequently read to their students 
to be written down veréatim, while the notes or 
excursus answer to their va? voce explanations or 
lectures. The Introduction is intended to show the 
position which Rosmini’s philosophy occupies with 
reference to other systems, ancient and modern, and 
in the universal history of human thought. 

As far as possible I have allowed Rosmini to 
speak for himself. Only in a few cases have I 
introduced condensations, explanations, and criti- 
cisms of my own, and several of these last deal 
with the relation of Rosmini’s doctrines to systems 
that have been promulgated since his death. In all 
ways it has been my aim to make clear what seem 


to me the essential points of the system, those points 
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which constitute it a remedy against the idealisms, 
materialisms, and scepticisms by which the thought 
of the present day is wasted. 

In reference to the sketch of Rosmini's life, I 
ought to say that I have written it from a standpoint 
not entirely my own. This I deemed both courteous 
and permissible, all the more so that in an article in 
the Fortnightly Review I have dwelt with sufficient 
emphasis on what seem to me the limitations of his 
character and the defects of his religious creed. 

The Bibliography is as nearly complete as I 
have been able to make it. Of its defects I have 
spoken in a note prefatory to it. 

The footnotes, which are all due to me, will, it is 
hoped, be useful to the reader, and will not draw 
upon the writer the charge of excessive pedantry. 

I have tried to turn Rosmini’s somewhat diffuse 
Italian into readable English, and, I am well aware, 
with only partial success. Those, however, who best 
know the difficulties of rendering the philosophical 
style and terminology of one language into those of 
another, will, I am sure, be most indulgent toward 
my shortcomings. I would respectfully ask those who 
may feel inclined to blame me for employing such 
words as 7nfuite, exigence, etc., to suggest other less 
objectionable words fitted to fill with credit the 
places of these. I would likewise ask those who, 
from an outside point of view, whether Hegelian, 
Comtian, Spencerian, or any other, may, at the first 
glance, feel inclined to cast aside Rosminianism as 
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merely resuscitated Scholasticism, to reserve their 
judgment until they are sure they have a full and 
complete comprehension of the system. It is 
difficult to comprehend: this ought to be frankly 
admitted. This difficulty, however, is due, not so 
much to the system itself, as to the fact that much 
of the terminology in which it is expressed has, in 
recent centuries, been so wrested from its proper use 
and meaning as to be now almost incapable of con- 
veying truth. This is especially true with regard 
to such terms as sadject, object, intuition, perception, 
wmtellicence, feeling, etc, which in the mouths of 
most modern thinkers have little or no intelligible 
meaning. For years I found it very difficult to 
enter into Rosmini’s thought, and I feel quite sure 
that no one, without a most careful study of his terms, 
will be much more fortunate than I was. With a 
view to facilitating this study, I have included in my 
notes as many definitions as possible, and have 
placed an index of them at the end of the volume. 

As the whole of the work, with the exception of 
the translation of the Szs¢ema and a few parts of the 
Bibliography, was written in a remote village of the 
Piedmontese Alps, where I had access to few books 
beyond that portion of my own library which I had 
been able to transport thither, a few quotations and 
references had to be taken at second hand. For 
any inaccuracy that may occur in these I must crave 
the reader's indulgence. 


In conclusion, I beg to return my most sincere 
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thanks to the members of the Rosminian Order for 
numerous acts of kindness and courtesy displayed to 
me in the course of my researches into the life and 
philosophy of their Founder, and to say that, though 
they have encouraged me in the publication of this 
work, they are in no way responsible for any opinion 
expressed by me in reference either to the doctrines 
of Rosmini or to the views and purposes of those 
who have attacked these doctrines. I am informed, 
on good authority, that they intend soon to publish 
an English translation of Rosmini’s first important 
work, the Wew Lssay on the Origin of Ideas. 1 
have further to thank my friend, Dr. J. Burns- 
Gibson, for reading over the proofs of the work. 


LONDON, 
February 27, 1882. 
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There would be no difficulty in understanding how the soul 
should feel external bodies, if we could understand how, being 
a simple principle, it can have an extended term.——The 
substance of the soul is simple. Herbert Spencer’s view . 
A close consideration of this question shows that the continuous 
does not lie in the single parts, but ina principle embracing them 
all at once, and hence the continuous cannot exist, except as 
the term of the act of a simple principle.—The principle of 
continuity is sensation. The ultimate elements of matter are 
animate and sentient ... ah we 
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. The first term of the sensitive soul is unmeasured space. Its 


second term is the body which it informs. The fundamental 
feeling. External sensations. JTow measured space is pre- 
sented to feeling. — Feeling and consciousness of feeling. 
ITerbert Spencer on the fundamental feeling. We form the 
idea of space or extension in two ways ne ais eis 
The soul exercises no action on its first term; but toward its 
second it is both active and passive 
Sensitivity and instinct —... i As acy ee 
Instinct, sensual and vital. Origin of Medicine.—The various 
instincts. Table of divisions of the vital instinct... ae 
Principle and term in the animal form a single being ... 
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37- Three kinds of feeling im the animal corresponding to the three 


conditions of the sensible term.—Feeling of Continuity. Feel- 
ing of Excitation. Feeling of Organization soe pale 
Difference between aztmate and anima/,—Elementary and organic 
souls. The unit of natural existence is sentience ... oe 
Laws of essential changes which the animate undergoes in respect 
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Questions that present themselves when we try to deduce the 
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. Three classes of laws to which the soul is subject in its operations 


—psychological, ontological, cosmological is Se 
The supreme ontological law is the principle of cognition 
Cosmological laws are either laws of motion or laws of harmony 
Two classes of psychological laws, corresponding to the ontologi- 

cal and cosmological.—Composition of £ge, non-Ego. Infinite 
The third and last aim of Psychology is to discover the destiny 

of the human soul. The soul naturally tends to its own per- 
fection, which consists in the full vision of the truth, full exer- 
cise of virtuc, and full attainment of happiness. These three 
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THE LIFE OF ANTONIO ROSMINI. 


IF we consult any of even the most recent general histories 
of philosophy—for example, those of Schwegler, Erdmann, 
and Ueberweg—we shall naturally come to the conclusion 
that, since the days of the Reformation, when Scholasticism 
fell into disrepute and the apostles of new doctrines, such 
as Giordano Bruno and Lucilio Vanini, perished at the 
stake, there has been no philosophy in the Catholic 
countries, no fresh thought in the Church—indeed, no 
advance in speculation, except developments of Cartesianism, 
anywhere. Nevertheless, this is so far from being the case 
that Italy, the very centre and home of Catholicism, may 
be safely affirmed to have produced in the last hundred 
years more solid thought, more thought that will prove 
a lasting possession, than any other single country in 
Europe, and to be at the present day the only country 
blessed with a system of thought that still asserts its ability 
to furnish a rational basis for life according to the highest 
ideals. 

It is, indeed, true that Italy, after the decay of Scho- 
lasticism, fell for a time into a condition of philosophic 
sterility ; but this was in large measure compensated for by 
the scientific labours of such men as Galileo Galilei and Giam- 
battista Vico, each of whom marked an epoch in the study 
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to which he devoted himself. When, in the seventeenth 
century, philosophy began to revive, it did so in the form of 
the subjectivism of Descartes and Malebranche and the 
sensism of Locke and Condillac. Of the two, the latter had 
by far the greater influence and the larger number of 
followers. This was due mainly to two circumstances : first, 
to the long residence of Condillac in Italy, as tutor to 
Prince Ferdinand of Parma (1758-1768) ; and, second, to the 
readiness with which the doctrine itself answered the ends 
of the Jesuit school of thought, ever ready to depreciate the 
powers of human intelligence and to find an excuse for 
claiming assent to its own incomprehensible dogmas. A 
third influence which favoured the spread of Condillac’s 
doctrines in Italy was the almost universal popularity 
which everything of French origin enjoyed in his time. At 
all events, during the latter half of last century and the 
first quarter of this, the popular philosophy in Italy was 
sensism. It found its way into numerous text-books which, 
through the strong influence of the Jesuits, supplanted the 
old Scholastic manuals in nearly all the schools of the 
peninsula. But it was not only among the clergy that this 
doctrine found adherents. Among the laity, Gioja (1767— 
1829) and Romagnosi (1761-1835) embraced it and de- 
veloped it in the direction in which it has always done most 
good, viz. in that of law and legislation. Towards the 
year 1820, criticism or Kantianism, the German development 
of Lockian sensism, began to make its appearance in Italy, 
especially in the works of Pasquale Galluppi, one of the 
most considerable of Italian philosophers; and from that 
day to this it has exercised a sensible influence on nearly all 
Italian thinkers. But neither sensism nor its development, 
criticism, is congenial to Italian natures or calculated to 


encourage their healthy unfolding. Sensism may free from 
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superstition, and criticism supplement the result by sharpen- 
ing the intelligence ; but neither or both could restore that 
balance between head, heart, and sense which makes the 
life of the virtuous Italian. Accordingly, the immediate 
effect of Transalpine philosophies was merely to start a 
fermentation, which, though, thanks to other influences, it 
produced in the end much good, was itself detrimental to 
faith, in its true and best sense, and, as a consequence, to 
science, art, and morals. Indeed, in the first three decades 
of this century, the condition of Italy, political, moral, social, 
and intellectual, was, through foreign influences largely, such 
as might well inspire distrust and despair in serious and 
high-minded men. It was at the end of this period and 
under these unfavourable circumstances that there appeared 
before the world a man destined to initiate a new era in 
thought. Of the life of that man, the following is a brief 
sketch. 

Antonio Rosmini-Serbati* was born on the 25th of 
March, 1797, at Roveretof in the Italian Tyrol. His 
father was Pier Modesto Rosmini-Serbati, belonging to an 
old, wealthy, and noble family, originally called Aresmino or 
Eresmino, and his mother a Countess Giovanna dei For- 


menti, from Riva on the Lake of Garda. Both, like many 


* This sketch cwes its materials mostly to Father Paoli’s recently published 
work, Della Pita dt Antouto Rosmint-Serbati (Torino, 1880); to Rosmini’s own 
account, also recently published, of his mission to Rome, De/la Aftssione af 
Antonto Rosmini-Serbati alla Corte di Roma, negli Anni 1845-49 (Paravia, 
Torino, 1881); and to frequent conversations with persons who knew Rosmini 
well. 

ft Rovereto is a picturesque town of some twenty thousand inhabitants, 
standing on the left bank of the Adige, a few miles below Trent. The house, or 
palazzo, in which Rosmini was born is one of the largest and handsomest in the 
place. Including some additions made to it recently by his followers, it con- 
tains about a hundred and fifty rooms, in which are stored a large part of Kos- 
mini’s library, some twenty thousand engravings, and many oil paintings, 
together with relics of every period of his life. An execllent statue of him by 
the sculptor, Vincenzo Consani, adorns the public square. See Paoli’s Lifonio 
Rosmini ela sua Prosapia (Rovereto, 1880). 
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of their ancestors, were cultivated, generous, and pious 
people, zealously devoted to the interests of the Church, 
but do not seem to have been in any other way remarkable. 
They had four children—Margherita, who became a nun and 
a remarkable woman, Antonio, Giuseppe, and Felice, the 
last of whom died in infancy. Antonio was a delicate and 
finely organized child, and very carly showed signs of those 
virtues of head and heart for which he afterwards became 
remarkable, as well as of that religious and devotional ten- 
dency which gave aim to his whole life. His childhood and 
youth were full of “sweetness and light” (/amen et dulcedo, 
as St. Bonaventura says), full of quiet, pure, unconscious 
happiness, in whose sunshine all goodness and nobleness 
crew like trees beside a constant river. Reared amid scenes 
at once beautiful, grandiose, and suggestive of immensity, 
he became affected at an carly age with a loving sense of 
the majesty and mystery of Nature. Being fond of study, 
he entered, when still very young, the gymnasium of his 
native town, and there so distinguished himself that the 
rector was able to predict, in no indefinite terms, the boy’s 
future greatness. After leaving the gymnasium, he re- 
mained two years at home, studying privately, under the 
excellent Father Orsi, mathematics and philosophy, two 
subjects for which he carly displayed great tendency and 
capacity. Father Orsi, like most Italian thinkers of his 
time, was in philosophy a Lockian, and tried to impart that 
system to his pupil; but the latter, having already conned 
the writings of the Schoolmen, so confounded his teacher 
by his subtle objections, that the good father was soon 
obliged to confine his instruction to the subject of mathe- 
matics. It was in the course of these two years (1815-16) 
that two of the most important events in Rosmini’s life took 


place—the discovery of his philosophical principle, and his 
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determination to enter the priesthood. Of the former 
mention will be made afterwards; on the propriety of the 
latter, it is hardty competent for a non-Catholic to pronounce 
judgment. Certain it is that the step was taken with the 
best motives and the most sincere convictions, and that he 
never for a moment repented of it or was untrue to his faith 
and profession ; but equally certain it is, from an outside 
point of view, that it narrowed his views, rendered him un- 
just to great and good men, who did not share his beliefs, 
and prevented him from becoming what he otherwise must 
have been—the most influential thinker of the nineteenth 
century. The truth is, as his biographer says, he seemed to 
be born with a boundless love toward God and his fellow- 
creatures, and this sentiment seemed to him to find fullest 
scope in the Church, wherein God and man mect and unite in 
love. Firm in his resolution, and after overcoming the strong 
opposition of his parents, he left Rovereto in 1817, and 
began his theological course at the university of Padua. 
While there, he made many friends, bought himself a large 
philosophical library, zealously pursued his philosophical 
studies, and became more profoundly religious than ever. 
In 1820 he lost his father, who left him heir to the bulk of 
his very considerable property. In 1821 he was ordained 
priest, and celebrated his first mass at St. Catherine’s in 
Venice. Shortly after, he made a brief visit to Rome. 
From 1820 to 1826 Rosmini spent the greater part of 
his time at his home in Rovereto, devoting himself for the 
most part to study, contemplation, and prayer, but some- 
times cxercising priestly functions in the neighbouring 
villages. It was during this time that the two great pur- 
poses which shaped his whole subsequent life became clear 
in his mind—the working out of a coherent system of truth 


which should be a basis for revealed theology, and the 
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founding of an institution which should train teachers, and 
especially priests, for the Church, in holiness, charity, and 
wisdom. With a view to the former, he read in these six 
years the works of Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus; of St. 
Augustine, St. Thomas, and St. Bonaventura; of Locke, 
Descartes, Leibniz, and Condillac ; of Reid and Stewart ; of 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, not to mention those of 
minor philosophers.* As was natural in a young enthusi- 
astic priest, deeply grieved at the declining condition of the 
Church, his thoughts at this time ran largely in the direction 
of constitutional law and the rights of the Papacy, and 
induced him to write the first draft of what afterwards 
appeared as two separate works, the /7losofia della Politica 
and the /7/osofia del Diritto. Under the influence of the 
Marchesa di Canossa, who had founded an institution for 
Daughters of Charity, he was, in 1825, induced to take 
into serious consideration the idea of adding a new order to 
the Church. At first he meant that it should consist of lay- 
men, but afterwards concluded that an association composed 
in part of priests would be more useful. In both his pur- 
poses he said he felt himself prompted by a “divine will.” 
From 1826 to 1828 Rosmini lived mostly in Milan, con- 
tinuing his studies, superintending the printing of certain 
essays and criticisms, writing out some of his larger works, 
and drawing round him a few men to form the nucleus of 
his projected order, the plan of which had now become 
sufficiently clear to him. It was here that he met the ener- 
getic French priest Loewenbruk, by whom his naturally 
contemplative nature, prone to wait for mystical divine 


* The amount of his reading is almost incredible. I have myself looked 
through his copies of many of the philosophers mentioned, and found them 
annotated on the margin from beginning to end. The Greek philosophers he 
read mostly in Latin, his knowledge of Greek being very imperfect, as is clear 
from his manuscripts. He did not read German readily. 
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promptings, was roused into immediate activity, and himself 
induced to take steps toward giving his order an actual 
corporate existence. In February, 1828, he left Milan and 
retired to Domodossola, a small but beautifully situated 
town in the Piedmontese Alps, taking up his abode in a 
ruined house adjoining a medieval tower and a church, on 
the top of a hill, called Monte Calvario from its having a 
Via Crucis. Here he led the life of an anchorite, feeding 
on boiled herbs, frequently fasting, sleeping on a couch of 
leaves, and spending his time in prayer, meditation, study, 
and writing. Such self-mortification, coupled with exposure 
to the cold, soon told upon his naturally delicate constitu- 
tion, and aggravated a liver complaint from which he had 
previously suffered, and from which he was never afterwards 
free. It was here that, kneeling before a crucifix, he wrote 
the Azle of his order, and here that he composed a large 
part of his first important work, the Wew Essay on the 
Origin of Ideas. In July, 1828, he left Domodossola, and 
after trying in vain to recover his health by using the 
mineral waters of Recoaro, he paid a visit to his mother at 
Rovereto, and then started southward, in order to pursue his 
studies and purposes under the influence of a more genial 
climate. He reached Rome on the 25th of November, and 
remained there till March, 1830. During this interval he 
made the acquaintance of many distinguished men, received 
great encouragement from the pope, Pius VIII., to pursue 
his philosophical studies, took steps toward obtaining the 
approval of the Holy See for his new order, and printed his 
New Essay (Nuovo Saggio sul’ Origiue delle Idee), which 
established his reputation as the ablest Catholic philosopher 
of his time, and which was almost immediately introduced 
as a text-book into many schools and seminarics, even, it 
should seem, into those under the control of the Jesuits. 
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Just as the year 1820 closed Rosmini’s apprenticeship, 
if the expression may be allowed, so the year 1830 closed 
his journeymanship, in philosophy. His New £ssay was 
his masterpiece, in the old and proper signification of that 
much-abused term. The rest of his life divides itself natu- 
rally into three periods: the first, from 1830 to 1837, during 
which he worked out into clearness the plan of his great 
system of truth, and partly executed it, at the same time 
labouring to find a footing for his order; the second, from 
1837 to 1848, during which he enjoyed as much happiness 
as usually falls to the lot of mortals, all his plans seeming 
to promise realization; and the third, from 1848 to 1855, 
during which, though he pursued his schemes with un- 
abating vigour, he was doomed to drink to the dregs the 
bitter cup of misrepresentation and slander, mixed for 
him by those whose influence his good threatened. But in 
all periods his character remained the same. 

In May, 1830, Rosmini returned to Domodossola, and, 
though still infirm in health, resumed his life of privation. 
His hopes, however, were high, and new ways of useful- 
ness began to open up to him. Having reccived, toward the 
end of the year, an invitation to found a house of his order 
at Trent, he betook himself thither, and from then until 1834 
he lived partly in that city and partly at Domodossola, 
largely devoted to the care of his nascent order. While 
thus labouring to edueate men for the Church, he was still 
occupied with the problems of her philosophical and disci- 
plinary reform ; for, though a zealous Catholie, he was too 
clear-sighted and too single-minded not to be alive to her 
unfortunate condition. In these years, accordingly, he wrote 
his Principles of Moral Science, part of his (still unpublished) 
Supernatural Anthropology, and (in 1832) his now famous 
Five Wounds of Holy Church. 
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In 1834 he was called by the clergy and people of 
Rovereto, his native city, to take charge of the Congregation 
of St. Mark’s there. He accepted with reluctance ; but, 
once on duty, he laboured with so much zeal and acceptance 
as to rouse the opposition of the Austrian Government, 
which dreaded his Italian and papal leanings. Being there- 
by hampered in his efforts to improve the moral and spiritual 
welfare of his parishioners, he resigned his charge in Octo- 
ber, 1835, and at once returned to his previous mode of life. 
But the Austrian Government, having once had its attention 
called to his work in Rovereto, began to look with suspicion 
upon his efforts generally, and to endeavour to counteract 
them. With this purpose it first forbade all connection 
between his house at Trent and any foreign house, meaning 
the one at Domodossola, and finally succeeded in breaking 
it up altogether. The natural hostility of the Austrian 
Government to anything savouring of Ultramontanism was, 
in Rosmini’s case, sharpened by the influence of the Jesuits 
and their friends, who saw in his enterprises possible dangers 
to their order. If at Vienna they accused him of Ultra- 
montanism, at Rome they charged him with heresy, chiefly 
with the view of inducing the Holy See to withhold its 
approval from his proposed order. From that time until 
now the persecution of Rosmini and his followers at the 
hands of the Jesuits has never ceased even for a moment. 
Freed from parochial duties, Rosmini, during the years 
1836-37, moved a good deal from place to place, trying to 
secure a footing and sympathy for his order, and to defend the 
groundwork of his philosophy, which was already vigorously 
attacked, not only by the Jesuits and their friends, but also 
by learned men of rationalistic or anti-Catholic tendencies.* 

* Rosmini, it should never be forgotten, was a staunch supporter of papal 


infallibility and authority, temporal as well as spiritual. He was, indeed, an 
extreme Ultramontane. 
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In these years he was able to found a mission in England, 
and also to establish, at the Sacra of St. Michele, near 
Turin, a religious house, to which he transferred, for a time, 
the novitiate of his order. His most formidable opponent 
in philosophy was Count Mamiani, of Pesaro, a zealous 
Italian patriot, at that time living as an exile in Paris. It 
was in reply to this gifted man’s criticisms that he wrote 
the large volume now familiarly known as the Azzzovamento, 
which may be regarded as a supplement, and a most impor- 
tant one, to his Mew Essay. By this work Mamiani was 
convinced of his errors, a fact which he has acknowledged 
in the most generous terms. 

In 1837 Rosmini, tired of Austrian surveillance, took up 
his abode at Stresa, a charming little town on the western 
shore of Lago Maggiore, and here he remained during the 
rest of his life, going abroad only when business of extra- 
ordinary moment called him. For the eleven following 
years he enjoyed as much happiness as usually falls to the 
lot of humanity. His institution, in spite of bitter opposition, 
received, in 1839, the formal approval of Pope Gregory XVL, 
his old and steadfast friend, and continued to increase in 
strength and numbers. He was able to pursue his studies 
with vigour, to prepare a large number of volumes for the 
press,* and to work out with great clearness the plan of his 
whole system. He was surrounded by loving and admiring 
friends, such as Manzoni,f Tommaséo, Gustavo Cavour, 
brother of the statesman, Bonghi, etc. ; visited by the wise 
and great of many nations; and elected member of numerous 
academies at home and abroad, not to speak of other 
honours. He experienced what few men ever know, the 


# See list of Rosmini’s works in Bibliography. 
t Manzoni’s Dialogue on [nvention is written altogether in the spirit of 
Rosmini’s philosophy. 
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delight of exercising every one of his faculties to the fullest 
extent for the sake of the highest aims he could conceive. 
Toward the end of this period his philosophy was 
violently attacked by Vincenzo Gioberti, the great priest- 
patriot and patriot-philosopher of Italy, in a work entitled 
The Philosophical Errors of Antonio Rosmint. Rosmini 
replied with great calmness, dignity, and effect, and Gioberti 
lived to admit that he had altogether misjudged him. This 
was in 1848, that year of so many changes, when Italy 
was struggling to free herself from the bonds of the hated 
Austrian. The position which Rosmini assumed in this 
struggle, and his efforts to bring it to the conclusion he 
desired, show, in a very marked way, how consistent he was 
in his devotion to the interests of the Catholic religion. He 
is usually spoken of as one of the initiators of the move- 
ment which ended in the emancipation and union of Italy, 
and in a certain sense he deserves to be so considered. 
Nevertheless, the freedom and unity which Italy has now 
actually attained were, of all things, those which he least 
desired and most earnestly laboured to prevent. It is true 
that he sincerely longed to see Italy delivered from the 
Austrian, but, like a good, consistent Catholic, he hoped 
that this deliverance would result in placing the country 
under the control of the pope. It was this longing and 
this hope that stirred up the interest which he felt in the 
political movements of that troubled time, and induced him 
to take part in them. If his efforts were, from his point 
of view, most unfortunate, leading to a result exactly the 
opposite of what he desired, that was no fault of his. 
When, in 1846, Pius IX. ascended the papal throne, and, 
new to his position, began to show signs of liberalism, Italy 
felt as if her day of regeneration had come, and the Vicar 
of Christ had once more taken the lead in civilization. 


e 
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This went so far that when, in 1848, for the purposes of 
concerted action, a movement was set on foot to bring 
about a confederation among the states of Italy, there was 
a pretty general understanding that the pope should be 
its perpetual president. No proposal could better have 
accorded with Rosmini’s plans and wishes, and he at once 
felt that his Constitution according to Social Fustice, the 
plan of which he had sketched out some seventeen years 
before, was about to be realized. He was, therefore, exceed- 
ingly desirous that the pope should heighten the prestige of 
the Holy See by taking a prominent part in the emancipa- 
tion of Italy. Great, accordingly, was his disappointment 
when the pope, in an allocution, declared his intention of 
taking no part in the war against Austria, on the ground 
that, being the common father of all the faithful, he could 
not consistently make war on any of them. Rosmini, 
seeing both that this argument had a certain force, and 
that, having once been publicly announced, it could not 
again be withdrawn, was more eager than ever to see the 
proposed confederation effected, for the reason that, inas- 
much as the power of making peace and war would then 
rest with the federal congress, and not with the princes 
whose states were represented in it, the papal troops might 
engage in an offensive war, and yet the pope, no longer 
responsible for their action, be able to go on declaring him- 
self the prince of peace and the father of charity. Rosmini 
did everything in his power to prevent the pope from 
placing himself meanwhile in opposition to the political 
aspirations of his subjects and of Italy, and when the 
Romans, impatient of dictation, at last demanded a consti- 
tution, in order that they might have some voice in the 
management of their own affairs, he wrote out and for- 
warded to Rome a copy of his Constitution according to 
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Social Fustice. His purpose in this was to prevent the 
granting of a constitution on the French model, a possi- 
bility which he dreaded above everything. The Constitution 
arrived too late to be of any service ; but Rosmini shortly 
afterwards published a somewhat enlarged copy of it. 
About the same time also, he gave to the world his Five 
Wounds of Holy Church, written as early as 1832. The 
immediate aim of the former work was to induce the Italian 
states to adopt constitutions practically conferring all 
authority on the Church and the nobility ; that of the latter, 
to induce the Church herself to submit to such reforms as 
would enable her to exercise her authority more freely. 
The ultimate aim of both was to procure for the pope an 
inalienable preponderance in the government of Italy, and 
to make Catholicism a leading article in her constitution. 
It was very shortly after the publication of these works 
that an opportunity was offered to Rosmini of performing 
an active part in the affairs whose course he had tried to 
influence. The Piedmontese Government, needing, for the 
prosecution of the Austrian war, the countenance and aid 
of the pope, offered Rosmini, whose influence in Rome was 
supposed to be great, an appointment as special envoy to the 
Holy See, in order to obtain these objects. Rosmini, think- 
ing that in such a position he might subserve the interests 
of the Church, accepted the mission with readiness. Un- 
fortunately, however, his views of its nature and purpose 
were very different from those of the Government which 
appointed him. What the latter contemplated was an 
armed alliance of princes capable of offering immediate 
resistance to the Austrians; what Rosmini meant to 
labour for was a permanent confederation of states, with the 
pope as ex-officio president. The Government, however, was 


induced by Gioberti to adopt for a moment Rosmini’s plan, 
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and, with a vague understanding to this effect, the latter 
started on his mission. 

On his arrival at Rome Rosmini was most graciously 
received by the pope, appointed a consultor of the Congre- 
gation of the Index, and promised a cardinal’s hat. Indeed, 
at first everything seemed to augur success. Meanwhile, 
however, the Piedmontese Government having, on reflection, 
become conscious that its purposes were incompatible with 
those of Rosmini, delayed sending him instructions. In 
spite of this, he at once began to carry out with vigour the 
object of his mission, as he was fain to understand it. 
Finally, the Piedmontese Government, fearing that his plan, 
which was approved by the pope and the Duke of Tuscany, 
might prove successful, sent him instructions to abandon it 
and confine himself to the project of an armed alliance. 
Rosmini remonstrated ; but finding the Government firm, 
and the pope’s minister, the unfortunate Rossi, in direct 
opposition to him, he resigned his mission, having held it 
for seven weeks, and devoted himself entirely to the cause 
of the pope and the Church. The effect of Rosmini’s 
influence upon the former had been to prevent him from 
listening to the proposal for an armed alliance, and to 
confirm him in his resolution to take no direct part in the 
war. 

The result of his adherence to this resolution was to 
bring about a crisis, which began with the foul assassination 
of minister Rossi and ended in the pope’s being obliged to 
flee from Rome and take refuge at Gaeta, in the territory of 
Naples. In the brief interval which elapsed between these 
events, the Romans endeavoured to compel the pope to 
appoint a Liberal ministry, and suggested Rosmini, whom 
they believed to represent the views of patriotic Piedmont, 
as one of its members. The pope, reluctantly yielding to 
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force, nominated the ministry desired, conferring on Ros- 
mini the presidency of it, with the portfolio of public 
instruction. Had Rosmini had as much force as purity of 
character, and been as brilliant in action as in thought, there 
is no doubt that here an occasion was offered to him for 
realizing his most cherished schemes, and, to a large extent, 
deciding the future fortunes of his country. But his almost 
morbidly scrupulous conscience, his sense of incapacity, and, 
more than all, his fear that his appointment had been made 
under pressure and would place him in a false position 
with the people, induced him to decline the nomination and 
to keep himself out of the way. For whatever reason, his 
influence with the pope ceased from that moment. Never- 
theless, he continued to watch with interest the course of 
events ; and when, a few days later, the pope fled in disguise 
to Gaeta, Rosmini followed him, for the purpose of aiding 
him in his difficulties. At Gaeta he found himself in a very 
difficult position, unable to influence the pope or the course 
of events, and exposed to the malign suspicions of Antonelli 
and the party then in favour. He was finally rendered so 
uncomfortable that he left Gaeta, betaking himself to Naples, 
in order to superintend the printing of certain ascetic works. 
By this step he left the field open to his enemies, who were 
not slow to profit by the advantage. With the aid of the 
Neapolitan Government, which, for reasons of its own, per- 
secuted him during the whole time he remained within the 
limits of its jurisdiction, they succeeded in calling at Naples 
an irregular meeting of the Congregation of the Index, to 
examine and pronounce upon his recently published works, 
the Corstitution according to Social Fustice and The Five 
Wounds of Holy Church. Though a consultor of said 
Congregation, Rosmini did not hear of this meeting, or of 


its decree prohibiting these works, until several months after- 
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wards. Even when he returned to Gaeta and with great 
difficulty obtained an audience of the pope, the latter 
merely remarked that the two works were under examina- 
tion, without dropping a hint that he had already signed the 
decree prohibiting them. 

Shortly afterwards, Rosmini, treated contemptuously by 
the members of the pope’s suite and annoyed in every 
possible way by the Neapolitan Government, left Neapolitan 
territory, and, after a brief visit to Monte Cassino, withdrew 
to Albano, where he remained several months. Here he 
received the news of the prohibition of his two political 
works, and knew that his enemies had succeeded in their 
most malignant purposes. The cardinal’s robes which the 
pope had ordered him to prepare, he was destined never to 
wear. 

The way in which Rosmini accepted what was meant to 
be his disgrace, conscious as he must have been of its source, 
was highly characteristic. He not only submitted to it 
without protest, but rejoiced in it as a divine dispensation, 
sent to test the strength and sincerity of his fidelity to the 
dictates of the Holy See. Though he knew that his two 
books had not been prohibited on account of any heretical 
opinions contained in them, he offered to withdraw them 
from circulation. This, however, was deemed unnecessary. 
His enemies had succeeded in surrounding his name with an 
odour of heresy, and they were satisfied. He shortly after- 
wards returned to his home at Stresa, to resume his former 
life, sadder, wiser, saintlier than before. He lived but seven 
years more. During these he devoted himself almost ex- 
clusively to the care of his institute and the composition of 
works forming part of his great system of truth. The 
convincing nature of this system, its coherency, and the 


rapidity with which it was now approaching logical com- 
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pletion, once more roused the hostility of his enemies, whose 
purposes, besides, had been somewhat baffled by his hearty 
submission to the decree prohibiting his two patriotic works. 
Thinking that, having taken the first step, they would find 
the rest more easy, they began a systematic process of 
calumniation, giving out that Rosmini’s works were full of 
all kinds of heresies and damnable doctrines, and not even 
taking care to see that their accusations were compatible with 
each other. Their object was to accomplish by merc reiter- 
ation what would have been impossible by evidence fairly 
adduced, namely, to make clear to the pope that Rosmini was 
a heretic and a man dangerous and hostile to the cause of 
the Holy See. To their dismay, however, they soon found 
out that they had overshot their mark. The pope knew hos- 
mini personally, and before that knowledge calumny fell 
dead. Besides, the pope, being now restored to his throne 
and free to think for himself, saw that he had deeply 
wronged Rosmini. Accordingly he resolved to make what 
reparation was in his power, by giving him a fair hearing. 
Indeed, the whole of the pope’s conduct in regard to Ros- 
mini and his works from this time forth was thoroughly 
judicious and praiseworthy. He first enjoined silence on 
Rosmini’s enemies, and then had the whole of his published 
works submitted to the most careful scrutiny. This is not 
the place to relate the story of this most interesting process,* 
which lasted for nearly four years (1851-1854). Suffice it 
to say that at the end of that time the Congregation of the 
Index met, and, with the pope in person presiding, declared 
that all the works of Antonio Rosmini-Serbati, lately sub- 


jected to examination, were to be dismissed as free from 


* See Paoli’s Vita, already referred to; Cenni Riografid ai Antonio Ros- 
mini (Milan, 1855); «fetonio Rosmint e la Ctvilta Catlolica dinana alla 
S. Congregar. del? Indice, by G. Buroni (Turin, 1880), 
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censure, and that, on account of said examination, no 
obloquy should attach either to their author or to the insti- 
tution founded by him, “ de vitz laudibus et singularibus in 
ecclesiam promeritis.” The pope then enjoined perpetual 
silence on all Rosmint’s enemies, whose fury, in consequence, 
knew no bounds, and from that day to this has not ex- 
hausted itself.* No doubt, Rosmini’s satisfaction was 
great; but he did not live long to enjoy it. He died the 
death of a saint, at Stresa, on the 1st of July, 1855, not without 
suspicion of having been poisoned.t Though he laboured 
assiduously to the last day of his life, sometimes employing 
even two amanuenses, he was compelled at last to leave 
unfinished many important works, among them, unfor- 
tunately, the Theosophy, which was to be the crown and 
keystone to his whole system, and which remains a colossal 
fragment. 

A list of Rosmini’s works, with their dates of publication 
and arranged according to subjects, will be found upon 
pp. lii-lxxii., and a brief sketch of the nature of his philo- 
sophy in the /ztroduction. A few words may be said here 
regarding his person and the institute founded by htm. 

His person is thus described by his biographer, who 
knew him well. “He was of middle stature, lithe, and, with 


the exception that the head seemed too large for the body, 


* During the lifetime of Pius IX., these enemies, though as disobedient as 
they dared to be, were kept in check by repeated warnings and injunctions of 
silence ; but since the accession of Leo. NIIL. to the papal throne, they have 
had full scope, and now freely repeat all the old accusations, which thesentence of 
the Congregation of the Index ought to have buried for ever. Thus there is 
growing up a literature of calumny very far from edifying. Fortunately it is 
defeating its own ends. 

+ His remains rest in the crypt of the Church of the Holy Crucifix, which 
he built. Over it isa handsome monument by Vela, representing Rosmini on 
his knees, in the attitude in which he wrote the Av/e of his order. In the 
college attached to the church is the working part of his library, lis manu- 
scripts, and many interesting relics of him. 
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well proportioned. His forehead was high and expansive, 
his hair almost black, his nose somewhat aquiline, his chin 
slightly protruding, his complexion delicate, his eye full of 
fire softened by an expression of bashful modesty, his lips 
wreathed with a perpetual smile of benevolence. His 
manners, rooted as they were in a fine nature carefully 
developed by home education, were full of ease, dignity, and 
kindness to all persons, of whatever rank in life.” His face, 
to judge from his portraits, must have been exceedingly 
handsome, but there was a curious want of symmetry about 
his head, which in form reminds us of those of the Medici 
family, being apparently short from front to back, and of 
what may perhaps be called the Etruscan type. 

When we say that Rosmini was a saint and a thinker 
of the very first order, we have given in brief the main 
features of his character. Sainthood, as hitherto understood, 
implies a living faith rejoicing in the consciousness of God, 
a heart surcharged with love to God and all that He has 
made, and a free, complete submission of the will to Him. 
Faith, love, submission were to Rosmini but three aspects 
of the same blessed act, of that holy and hallowing enthu- 
siasm which was the mainspring of his life. His biographer, 
indeed (vol. i. p. 84, n.), is careful to inform us that he 
never was an enthusiast in the ordinary acceptation of that 
term; and this is true. Rosmini was never a Schwarmer, 
gushing hysterically over the passing shows and gaudy 
accidents of things; but in the old Greck, Platonic noble 
sense of the term (érMovotaspde, from év and Ode, inspi- 
ration of God), he was an enthusiast of the first rank. He 
knew little, indeed, of love (€pwe) in the ordinary sense of 
the word, that is, the desire to absorb and perpetuate a 
good in its nature transient: hence, the tics of home and 


family, as such, were never strong in him ; but his whole 
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nature was bathed in self-surrendering love to God, and 
in what the author of Ecce Homo felicitously calls the 
enthusiasm of humanity, the true Christian charity, which 
seeketh not her own, but rejoiceth in the truth. God, man 
as the image of God, and nature as the shadow of God, 
were the objects of his love, and the contemplation of any 
one of them was sufficient to move him to tears, and, in the 
language of Wordsworth, to “thoughts that do lie too deep 
for tears.” His highest blessedness he found in rapt com- 
munion with God, his chief happiness in cordial interchange 
of thoughts and feelings with other pure souls, and his 
keenest pleasure in repose of spirit among the lonely gran- 
deurs of nature. His letters to his friends, especially those 
written in the earlier part of his life, remind us of those of 
Hegel to Hélderlin and Schelling, and his poetry also has 
a strong resemblance in tone to that of the great German 
thinker.* As we have already said, this attitude of self- 
surrendering love and faith was in Rosmini coupled with a 
complete submission of his will to God through freedom. 
In his Axthropology (Book iii, On Spirituality, p. 329) he 
defines Freedom as “the faculty which determines the will 
to a volition contrary to its own,” whereas “ Will is the 
faculty which tends to a known object.” 

fEschylos had a profound insight when he wrote, “ No 
one is free save Zeus” (“EAcidepoc yap odzie ta7t tA Atég” 
Prometh. Vinct., 50), and since his day many a one has felt 
the direct conclusion from this to be, that whoever else wishes 
to be free must seek to identify his will with that of the 
supreme power. “ Our wills are ours, to make them Thine,” 
says Tennyson. This was one of Rosmini’s central doc- 


* See Rosenkranz’s /7fe of Hegel, pp. 62-80, and compare the poem on 
pp. 78-So with Rosmini’s youthful effusion quoted on pp. 5-8 of Nicolo Tom- 
masco'’s Antonio Kosmuet (Turin, 1855). 
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trines, and it explains a great deal in his character. He 
was not a man of executive ability, or indeed of enterprise 
in the sphere of practical activity. Having surrendered his 
will, he became entirely passive, waiting in complete faith 
for the prompting of the Divine Spirit, before entering upon 
any grave undertaking. This attitude of passivity was an 
entirely conscious one with him, so much so that as early as 
1825 he laid it down as the guide and principle of his life. 
In his diary of that year he wrote: “I, most unworthy 
priest, have resolved to shape my conduct in accordance 
with two principles, which are these: 

“(1) To devote myself seriously to setting myself free 
from my most enormous vices [!] and purifying my soul 
from the iniquity with which it has been loaded since my 
birth, without going in search of other occupations or 
enterprises for the good of my neighbour, feeling as I do 
my utter powerlessness to do anything of myself for their 
good. 

“(2) Not to refuse any offices of charity toward 
my neighbour, if ever Divine Providence shall offer or 
present them to me, inasmuch as God is able to make use 
of any instrument, and, therefore, even of me, for His pur- 
poses ; and should this happen, I will preserve perfect in- 
difference as to the nature of these offices, and perform those 
laid upon me with the same fervour as if I had assumed 
them of my own free will.” 

However we may regard such principles, it was, after 
all, love and intellect, and not faith or submission of will, 
that made Rosmini great ; and so closely, indeed, are the 
two former elements bound up together in him, that 
it is almost impossible to treat them scparately. Love 
deepened, without narrowing, intellect, and = intellect 


broadened, without attenuating, love. To his consciousness, 
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more perhaps than to that of any other man that ever lived, 
might be applied the inimitable lines of Dante— 
‘Light intellectual, filled full of love, 
Love of true good, filled full of gladsomeness, 
Gladsomeness transcending all things sweet.” * 

Light and love, distinguishing subtlety and combining 
force, these are the fundamental characteristics of high 
intelligence, and the balance of the two is the infinite joy 
of contemplation which, as Aristotle says, we sometimes 
enjoy, God always{ (Metaph. A. 7). Both elements the 
intellect of Rosmini possessed in a very high degree. His 
surprising analytical subtlety, which reminds us of that of 
Aristotle, enabled him to unravel perplexities of thought 
that had puzzled centuries, while his synthetic power, 
which never for an instant lost sight of the absolute whole 
in the relative parts, made it possible for him to build up a 
system of ordered truths which, had he lived to complete it, 
would have in vain sought for an equal. True, his dog- 
matic faith narrowed his field of vision, and consequently 
his sympathies; but this was in great measure atoned for 
by the care with which he distinguished faith from science, 
and the intense enthusiasm which the former lent to his 
mind. 

In regard to the institution founded by Rosmini, a few 
words must suffice. Its proper title is the /ustctute of the 
Brethren of Charity (Lstituto det Fratelli della Carita) ; but 
its members are better known by the shorter name Ros- 
minians. The fundamental idea of it is the principle of 
passivity, already spoken of, and its aim the moral perfec- 


* © Luce intellettual, piena d’amore, 
Amor di vero ben, pien di letizia, 
Letizia che trascende ogni dolzore.” 
Paradiso, Co XXX. 
fT ‘°'Os jets word, 6 Oeds def” (1072 b, 25), 
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tion of souls, through obedience to every law, human and 
divine, natural and revealed. Moral perfection implies and 
supplements the two other forms of perfection, that of 
essence and that of intelligence, and is synonymous with 
holiness.* The essential part of the life of the Brother of 
Charity is, therefore, the elective or contemplative, whose 
aim is his own perfection; but this only prepares him for 
the assumptive or active part, whose atm is the well-being 
of others, and which he is bound to undertake, whenever he 
feels himself called to it by God, without any regard to his 
own preferences. The principle of all action is to be charity, 
material, moral, intellectual, “the love of the good, of all 
the good.” 

The Brethren of Charity undergo a two years’ novitiate, 
take the three monastic vows of obedience, poverty, and 
chastity, wear no distinguishing habit, and conform to the 
laws of the country in which their lot may happen to be 
cast. Each retains a sort of title to his own property, but 
makes a continual sacrifice of it, by disposing of it as the 
general of the order enjoins. The order, as such, owns no 
property. 

The Justitute of Charity, containing, as it does, both 
clerical and lay members, and claiming no special vocation, 
is the most considerable attempt that has been made to 
adapt the principles of Catholic Christianity and monasti- 
cism to the needs of the present time. If its success has 
not been marked, this is due, not to any defect in its 
principles or constitution, but to the determined opposition 
which, from the first, it encountered at the hands of that 
party in the Church whose chief aim is despotic power, such 
as can be maintained only through distrust of human in- 


telligence and the substitution of blind obedience for the 


* See §§ 212, 219. 
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conviction that comes of insight. In spite, however, of all 
unscrupulous opposition, the /zs¢7ti/e is in a fairly prosperous 
condition, and, if its members are not numerous, those who 
have entered it are among the most human-hearted men 
and the truest Christians that the present world has to 
show. They are almost exclusively Italians or English- 
men. The order has two novitiates, one at Domodossala 
in Piedmont, and one recently removed from Rugby to 
Wadhurst in Sussex. It has also several eolleges and 
religious houses in various parts of Italy and England. 
Such is a very meagre account of the life of one of the 
most remarkable men of this century, a man who, without 
courting publicity or fame, laboured for forty years, with all 
the force that was in him, to do the good as he understood 
it. The good which he sought to do met with many 
obstacles in his lifetime, and many more since that came to 
a close; but his order still keeps alive his spirit of piety, 
hope, and charity, and his works, in spite of all wilful mis- 
interpretation, calumny, and denunciation, are slowly, but 
surely, extending their influence in every direction where 
influence is desirable. If a certain hostile body of men 
sharing his own creed have made it one of their special 
aims to oppose his good and his truth, their loss is greater 
than his, and this they will in time discover to their cost. 
As for us who do not share his creed or its intolerance, we 
can, witha charity even greater than his, overlook the fact 
that he held it, and, in spite of it, do him justice. We may 
differ with him in many, even fundamental, views and 
beliefs ; we may think he wasted his powers in pursuing 
impossible aims; we may admit that he was in certain 
things far too credulous ; we may see that he did not under- 
stand or appreciate some of the most manly and humane 


movements of his time; we may feel that he was frequently 
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unjust in his estimate of men who differed with him in 
opinion ; we may even doubt the propriety of some of his 
acts; but we need not, and certainly shall not, thereby be 
prevented from admiring his purity of heart, his unselfish- 
ness and tenderness, his singleness and indivertibility of 
aim, the vastness of his knowledge, and the penetrating force 
of his intellect. Neither need we be deterred by theologic 
prejudice from examining his works, and_ respectfully 
accepting the truth they contain. By such acceptance we 
shall be hastening the justice which time is certain, sooner 


or later, to accord to him and them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


THE following Bibliography is divided into two parts, 
the first comprehending Rosmini’s own writings, the 
second, works bearing on Rosmini’s life and philosophy. 
The former is, I believe, tolerably complete, although I 
have not been able to give the dates of all the editions of 
the various works. The latter, although I have spared no 
labour on it, is, I fear, far from complete. I ought, more- 
over, to state that I have omitted from it many essays and 
criticisms of whose existence I was well aware. I could 
not bring myself to search through the Czw7/ta Cattolica and 
other Catholic journals for articles whose aim is not truth 
or clear statement, but calumny, in the interest of religious 
dogmatism and party power. 

Many of the books, whose titles I have given in whole 
or in part, I have not seen. Of those which I have been 
able to read or examine I have given full particulars, num- 
ber of pages, etc. I shall be particularly grateful to any 
one who will in any way aid me in making this first 
attempt at a Rosminian bibliography more complete. 

As there is much probability that Rosmini’s works will 
one day appear in English, I have translated their titles, 
leaving those of the rest in the original Italian. 
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A. WORKS BY ANTONIO ROSMINI-SERBATI. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


1. Ou the Purposes of the Author (Degli Studi dell 
Autore. Discorso a’ suoi Amici e a tutti quelli che gli 
sono benevoli e indulgenti). Casuccio, Casale, 1850, Svo, 
ppr 226; 


2. The Characteristics of Philosophy (1 Caratteri della 
Filosofia). Originally published as prefaces to the two 
volumes of Opuscoli Filosofici, Boniardi-Pogliani, Milan, 


1827-28 ; afterwards by Casuccio, Casale, 1850; 8vo, pp. 26. 


3. Philosophical System (Sistema Filosofico). Originally 
written for Cesare Cantt’s Storia Universale, and inserted 
in the volume, Documenti sui Ststemt modernui, Piomba 
Turin, 1845; reproduced by Fumi, Montepulciano, 1846, 
and by Casuccio, Casale, 1850, 8vo, pp. 84. There is an 
edition, with an introduction and marginal notes by Pro- 
fessor C. P. Paganini, printed by Benedini-Guidoiti, Lucca, 
1833, S8vo, pp. x. 156. This work was translated into 
German with the rest of Cantt’s Storia OUniversale, and 
also by Biberbach, G. G. Manz, Regensburg, 1879. This is 


>? 
also the work translated in the present volume. 


4. On the Essence of Cognition (Sull’ Essenza del Cono- 
scere:. Lettera a Benedetto Monti). Published in the 
Pregimatologia Cattolica, Lucca, 1847; Casuccio, Casale, 
1850; Svo, pp. 13. 


5. How to conduct Philosophical Studics (Come si pos- 
sano condurre gli Studi della Filosofia). First printed in 
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the Abbé Fontana’s AZanuale di Educasione Umana, Milan, 
1834; reproduced at Citta di Castello, 1845; Casuccio, 
Casale, 1850; 8vo, pp. 15. 


6. On the Classification of Philosophical Systems and the 
Dispositions necessary for arriving at Truth (Sulla Classifi- 
cazione de’ Sistemi Filosofici e sulle Disposizioni necessarie 
a ritrovare il Vero). This consists of four letters—the 
first (Rovereto, October Ist, 1825) to Luigi Bonelli, first 
printed in the Opuscoli Filosofict, vol. i, Boniardi-Pogliani, 
Milan, 1828; the second (Stresa, August 12th, 1845) to 
Alessandro Pestalozza, first printed in that writer's Elemente 
di Filosofia, Milan, 1850; and the third (Turin, December 
26th, 1836) and fourth (Turin, February 6th, 1837) to 
Baldassarre Poli, first printed in the Progresso, No. 33, 
Naples, 1837, then in the Raccoglitore, Milan, 1837. All 
four reproduced by Casuccio, Casale, 1850, $vo, pp. 26. 


7. On the Language of Philosophy and some Objections 
made to the Philosophy of the Author (Sulla Lingua Filoso- 
fica e di alcune Obbiezioni fatte alla Filosofia dell’ Autore). 
This consists of five letters—the first (Trent, December 5th, 
1831) to Pietro Orsi, on The Language of Philosophy and 
some Objections proposed by a Gernian Fournal, first printed 
ill’ the sessaciery <7 trolese. “December, 1S31;-then in the 
Prose Ecclesiastiche, Lugano, 1834; the second, a fragment 
without date or address, on The Primitive Fudgiment,; the 
third (Stresa, January 14th, 1842) to Don Paolo Barone, 
on The Diverse Forms of Being, first printed in Barone’s 
pamphlet Sze Dottrine Filosofiche di Vincenzo Giobert., 
Turin, 1843 ¥ the tourth(Stresay A prili ard, 1842) tee Carlo 
F. Sola, on The Way to avoid Pantheism, first published in 
the Messagter Torinese, No. 43, 1842: and the fifth (Stresa, 


March 16th, 18.46) to Alessandro Pestalozza, on the question, 
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Can Being be predicated univocally of God and Created 
Things ? published by Pestalozza in his Elementi di Filo- 
sofia, Milan, 1845, 1849. All five were printed by Casuccio, 
Casale, 1850, 8vo, pp. 35. 


8. On French Eclecticism (Sul? Eclettismo Francese, 
Lettera al Dottore Luigi Gentili, Turin, February 13th, 
1837), printed in the /vdicatore, Milan, 1837 ; Propagatore, 
Turin, 1837 ; Casuccio, Casale, 1850. 


The above eight treatises are printed in one volume, under the title 
Introdustone alla Filosofia, Casuccio, Casale, 1850, 8vo, pp. 470. 


CLASS “I: 


IDEOLOGY AND LOGIC. 
9g. New Essay on the Origin of [deas (Nuovo Saggio 
sull’ Origine delle Idee), First printed by Salvucci, Rome, 
1830, 4 vols. 12mo; then by Boniardi-Pogliani, Milan, 
1836-37, and 1838, 3 vols. 8vo; Batelli,* Naples, 1842-43; 
Piomba, Turin, 1851; and finally, with an excellent index, 
by Bertolotti, Intra, 1875, 3 vols. 8vo, pp. lxiv., 420, 539, 
485. The first volume was rendered into French by the 

Abbé C. M. André. Waille, Paris, 1844. 


This work was begun in 1825 at Rovereto, continued at Milan 


in 1826, and finished at Domodossola in 1828. For analysis see 
under §§ 10, 15. 


10. The Restoration of Philosophy in Italy (1) Rinnova- 
mento della Filosofia in Italia, proposto dal Conte Terenzio 


Mamani della Rovere ed esaminato da Antonio Rosmini- 


* It may be remarked that the Batelli edition of Rosmini’s works, which 
consists of fourteen handsome volumes, was really pirated and printed without 


Kosmini’s consent. It is, nevertheless, a very handy edition of the principal 
works, 
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Serbati). Boniardi-Pogliani, Milan, 1836, 1841, 8vo, pp. 704 ; 
Batelli, Naples, 1843. 

See above, p. xxxiv., and below, under § 10, This work, which 
may be regarded as a supplement to the Vew £ssay, was written in a 


very few months. The Dialogue entitled A/oschinéd was published 
separately. 


11. Aristotle Explained and Examined (Aristotele Es- 
posto ed Esaminato). Societa Editrice di Libri di Filosofia, 
Turin, 1857, 8vo, pp. 676. This work is sadly disfigured 
by typographical errors. 

Though on several occasions unjust to Aristotle, Rosmini has in 
this work furnished one of the best criticisms of the works and system 


of that philosopher. The preface to the work was published separately 
in the Poliantea Cattolica, Turin, 1855. 


12. The ldea (L'Idea). Bertolotti, Intra, 1869, S8vo, 
pp. 268. This fragment is printed as the second half of the 


fourth volume of the Theosophy (see No. 15), to which it 


really does not belong. 


13. Logic (Logica, Libri III). Piomba, Turin, 1854 ; 
Bertolotti, Intra, 1868 ; 8vo, pp. lix., 663. The last edition 
has a most valuable index by Dr. de Vit. 


The first book of this work treats of Assez/, and is almost entirely 
original ; the second, of the Theory of Inference, and the third, of 
The Criterion of Truth and Certainty and of Probability. 


ChAss. UL 


METAPIIYSICAL SCIENCES. 
14. Psychology (Psicologia). Miglio, Novara, 1846-48 
(1850), 2 vols. Svo, pp. 549, 796; Batelli, Naples. 


This, perhaps the best of Rosmini’s works, has for many years been 
out of print. It is divided into ten books, of which the first treats of 
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the essence of the human soul; the second, of certain properties of the 
human soul ; the third, of the union of soul and body and their re- 
ciprocal influence ; the fourth, of the simplicity of the human soul and 
questions therewith connected; the fifth, of the immortality of the 
human soul and the death of man; the sixth and seventh, of the 
activity of the human soul; the eighth and ninth, of the laws that 
govern the activity of the human soul ; and the tenth, of the laws of 
animality. Besides, the first volume contains a preface to the whole 
of the metaphysical works and an appendix of 151 pages, Ov she 
Opinions of Philasophers tn regard to the Nature of the Soul, an 
amplification and continuation of the first book of Aristotle’s De 
Animd. 


15. Theosophy (Teosofia). § vols. 8vo. Vols. L-IIT. 
Societa Editrice di Libri di Filosofia, Turin, 1859, 1863, 
1864) Pp evils 727 - X,551 5 4350. Vols, 1V,, V.,.Bertolotti, 
Intra, 1869, 1874, pp. 588, 636. 


The plan of this posthumous work was several times recast in the 
mind of the author, and the parts that remain do not all belong to 
the same plan. The first volume contains three books—the first on 
Lhe Ontological Problem, the second on the Categortes, the supreme 
classification of beings; and the third on Besag un rts Unity. The 
second and third volumes treat of Being iu tts Trintty (L’Essere 
Trino). The fourth is made up of two distinct works, Zhe Divine in 
Nature, dedicated to Alessandro Manzoni, and the treatise on /he 
Tdea, already named, No. 12. The fifth volume deals with The Read, 
that is, the most difficult problems of space, matter, and body and its 
movements, and may be considered as a fragment of Cosmology. 
Perhaps of all works written in modern times this is the most sug- 
sestive. The Divine in Nature and the treatise on Zhe Real furnish 
many elements for a new [elfanschauung. An index to the first 
three volumes by Severino Frati has just appeared, Paravia, Turin, 
éte., TSbh 


16. [Tistorico-Critical Treatise on the Categories (Trattato 
Storico-Critico delle Categorie). A small work, of the 


nature of Trendelenbure’s Geschichte der Kategoricn lehre. 


17. Dialectics (La Dialettica). Begun on §th December, 
1846, and finished 26th June, 1847: never revised or 
printed. 


18, Lheodicy (Teodicea, Libri III.). This work is made 
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up of parts written at different periods of the author's life. 
The second book, under the title of Saggio della Divina 
Proveidensa nel Governo det Bent e det Mati teniporali, was 
first printed by Visai, Milan, 1826, then at Mendrisio in 
1839; the first and second appeared together, under the 
same title, in the Opuscoli Filosofici, in 1827-28, and the 
three together, with the title Zeodiceea, were printed by 
Boniardi-Poghant, Milan, 1845, 8vo. There is an edition 
printed by the Societa Editrice di Libri di Filosofia, Turin, 
1857. 2 vols. 16mo, pp. xv., 215, 415. 


On the contents of this work, see below, under § 188. 


19. Vinecnzo Gioberti and Pantheism (Vincenzo Gio- 
berti e il Panteismo: Lezioni Filosofiche). Printed as a 
reply to Giobertt’s polemical work, G& Errort Filosofict dt 
Antonio Rosmini, in the Ftlo-Cattolico, Florence, 1845 ; 
Bonardi-Pogliani, Milan, 1846; Tramater, Naples, 1847 ; 
with additions, Giusti, Lucca, 1853. 


CLASS “TE 


PHILOSOPHY OF MORALS AND RIGHT. 


20. Principles of Moral Science (Principi delle Scienza 
Morale). Milan, 1831 ; Bontardi-Pogliani, Milan, 1837 ; 
Batelli, Naples ; Bertolotti, Intra, 1867 ; 8vo, pp. 127. 


21. Comparative and Critical ITtstory of the Systems that 
treat of the Principle of Alorals (Storia Comparativa e Critica 
de’ Sistemi intorno al Principio della Morale). Boniardi- 
Pogliani, Milan, 1837; Batelli, Naples; Bertolotti, Intra, 
1867 ; 8vo, pp. 360. 


These two works are in the Intra edition included in one volume, 
which has an excellent preface of twenty pages. 
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22. Anthropology in aid of Moral Science (Antropologia 
in Servigio della Scienza Morale, Libri IV.). Boniardi- 
Pogliani, Milan, 1838; Batelli, Naples; Miglio, Novara, 
1847; 8vo, pp. 568. 


This work, in spite of its title, might, with perfect propriety, be 
placed under Class II., as preliminary to the Psychology. The first 
beok treats of Jfan, the second, of Amtmaltty; the third, of 
Spirituality, and the fourth, of Zhe Subject Alan. It is one of the 
best of Rosmini’s works. 


23. Treatise on the Conscience (Trattato della Coscienza 
Morale). Boniardi-Pogliani, Milan, 1839, 1844 (revised), 
Svo, pp. 474; Batelli, Naples. 


This work is quite as much theological as philosophical, and called 
out much criticism, especially from the Jesuits. 


24. Eaposition of the Catholic Doctrine with reference to 
Original Sin (Esposizione della Dottrina Cattolica intorno 
al Peccato Originale). Printed in the Opzscolt Morali, 
Boniardi-Poghani, Milan, 1841. 


25. Lhe Notions of Sin and Fault Elucidated (Le 
Nozioni di Peccato e di Colpa Illustrate). Boniardi- 
Pogliani, Milan, 1842 and 1843. Two parts. Part L, 8vo, 
pp. 80; Part IL, 8vo, pp. 94. 


Most of the copies of the second part of this work were withdrawn 
from circulation by the author himself; but it has just been republished. 
Only the first appears in the Ofuscolt AToral’, Milan, 1842. 


26. On the Definition of the Moral Law and on the 
Theory of Ideal Being (Sulla Definizione della Legge 
Morale e sulla Teoria dell’ Essere Ideale. Risposta alle 
Osservazioni del R. P. Gius. L. Dmowski della C. d. G.). 
Bellotti, Arezzo, 1841; Boniardi-Pogliani, Milan, 1842, 
Svo, pp. 51; Batelli, Naples. 
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27. Reply to the Pretended Christian Eusebius (Risposta 
al finto Eusebio cristiano). Boniardi-Pogliani, Milan, 
1841, 8vo, pp. 304, in Opuscolt Moral, 1843; and Batelli, 
Naples. 

This is the work which gave so much pleasure to Pope Gregory 


XVI., who said that Rosmini, with blood in his veins, could hardly 
have refrained from writing it. 


28. Ox the Principle, THE DOUBTFUL LAW DOES NOT 
BIND, and the Proper Application of it (Sul Principio, La 
Legge dubbia non obbliga e sulla retta Maniera di Appli- 
carla. Lettere di Antonio Rosmini-Serbati, con una Ris- 
posta di Monsig. Scavini ed una Replica alla medesima). 
Casuccio, Casale, 1850, 8vo, pp. 107; Pirotta, Milan, 1851. 

This volume contains letters to several persons, collected from 
various periodicals, e.g. the /Vorilegio Cattolico di Lede e Putria, and the 
Pragmatalogia Cattolica of Lucca, years 1847-48. They were called 


forth chiefly by attacks made upon Rosmini’s 77eatise on the Coi- 
scleuce (No. 23). 


29. Philosophy of Right (Filosofia del Diritto). Boni- 
ardi-Pogliani, Milan, 1842, sq.; Batelli, Naples ; Bertolotti, 
Intra, 1865-66 (from the copy annotated by the author) ; 
2 vols, 8vo, pp. 804, 1000. 


CLASS. TV. 


EDUCATION AND METHODOLOGY. 


30. The Necessity of Cultivating Human Reason (Ne- 
cessita di coltivare l'umana Ragione). A dissertation 


written as carly as 1813, and never published. 


31. On the Supreme Principle of AMcthod and sone of tts 
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Applications wn the Service of Education (De) Supremo 
Principio della Metodica e di alcune sue Applicazioni in 
Servigio dell’ Educazione). Societa Editrice di Libri di 
Filosofia, Turin, 1857 ; 8vo, pp. 365. 


For the contents of this work, which is posthumous and incomplete, 
see under § 244. 


32. Essay on the Unity of Education (Saggio sull’ Unita 
dell’ Educazione). Tofani, Florence, 1826. Reproduced 
in the Opuscolt Frlosofier, Boniardi-Pogliani, Milan, 1827-28. 


33. On Freedom of Instruction (Sulla Liberta del? 
Insegnamento). <A series of fourteen articles published tn 


the Avmonia of Turin in 1854. Never finished. 


34. On the Cause of the Errors into which Young Men 
so readily fall on leaving College, and the Way to prevent 
then (Sulla Cagione del facile Traviare de’ Giovanetti 
usciti appena di Collegio e del Modo di ripararvi. Lettera 
a Don Paolo Orsi). In the Catfolico, Lugano, 1836. A 
second edition appeared in the Lducatore Primario of 
Turin, 1846. 


CLASS ~. 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPIIY. 


35. On the Summary Cause why Human Soctetics 
stand and fall (Della Sommaria Cagione per cul stanno 
e rovinano le umane Societa), Boniardi-Pogliani, Milan, 


1837, 8vo, pp. 62; Batelli, Naples, 1842. 


30, Socey aud: us ind (La: Societas c. al sito: Tne), 
Boniardi-Pogliani, Milan, 1839, Sve, pp. 392 ; Batelli, Naples, 
1542, 
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37. Essay on Statistics (Sulla Statistica. Quesiti). 
Printed in the Strenna, Mon t¢ Scordar di Mle. Redaelli, 
Milan, 1844. 


38. On Communism and Socialism (11 Comunismo ed 
il Socialismo. Ragionamenti). Libreria Nazionale, Naples, 


1849 ; Fernando, Genoa, 1849, 8vo. 


39. On the Definition of Wealth (Sulla Definizione della 
Ricchezza). Printed in vol. it. of the Opuscolt Filosofici, 
under the title Saggto di Economia Politica sulla Defi- 


nisione della Ricchezza. Boniardi-Pocliani, Milan, 1827-28. 
Pa) , , 


40. On Public Amusements (Sui Divertimenti Pubblici). 


These six essays are now printed in one volume, bearing the title 
of Filosofia della Politica. Boniardi-Voghani, Milan, 1858, 8vo, 
pp. 564. 


41. Constitution 1 Accordance with Social Fustice (Con- 
stituzione Secondo la Giustizia Sociale). Redaelli, Milan, 
1848, 8vo, pp. 112. With an appendix, Ox the Election of 
Bishops, Ducci, Florence, 1848. 


The appendix appeared, under the title Leftere Sopra le Elezioni 
Vescovilé a Clevo e Popolo, inthe Florilegto Cattolico di Fede e Patria, 
Libreria Nazionale, Naples, 1849. 


42. The Five Wounds of Holy Church (Le Cinque 
Piaghe della Santa Chicsa. Trattato dedicato al Clero 
Cattolico. Veladini, Lugano, 1847 ; Bastia, 1849 ; Genoa, 
1849; Bartelli, Perugia, 1849; Batelli, Naples. 


The above two works were in 1849 Arohthrted by the Congregation 
of the Index (see Sketch of Rosmini’s Life, p. xxxix.sq.). In opposition 
to the latter Father Theiner wrote in German a scurrilous book, which 
was translated into [Italian under the title, Leffere stortco-critiche 
tntorno alle Cinque Piaghe del chiartsstma Sacerdote PD. Antone 
Rasmint, scritte in ellemanno dal P. cleyosto Thelier, Sac. dell Oratorio 
¢ tradulte tn Italiano dal€ ab, D. berd. Mansi. Canavaccuoli, Naples, 
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1849, 8vo, pp. 201. Rosmini wrote a reply, which was printed, but, out 
of respect to the Congregation of the Index, never published. It 
bore the following title :— 

43. Reply to Father Theiner (Risposta al P. Theiner 
contro il suo Scritto, intitolato: Lettere storico-critiche, ete.). 


Casuccio, Casale, 1850. 


44. Poetical Doctrines of Dante's “ De Monarchia” (Doc- 
trine Politiche della Monarchia di Dante). A juvenile 
work written in 1813 and never published. 


45. Political Economy (Economia Politica). A large 
number of manuscripts never printed. The matter of part 
of them was worked into the P/zlosophy of Politics. 


49. The Construction of Civil Society (Costruzione 
della Societa Civile). An unfinished work, begun in 1827 
and intended to be divided into four books. A part of one 
of these, written in 1848, exists in manuscript, bearing the 
title Zrzbunals (Tribunali). 


47. The Principal Politico-religious Questions of the 
Day briefly answered (Le principali Questioni politico- 
religiose della Giornata brevemente risolte). A series of 
articles published in the Armonia of Turin in 1853. 
Their titles were: I. Zhe State's Independence of the Church 
(Independenza dello Stato dalla Chiesa); II. Separation 
of the State from the Church (Separazione dello Stato 
dalla Chiesa; III. Autonomy of the State (Autonomia dello 
Stato); IV. Harmony between State and Church (Armonia 
tra lo Stato e la Chiesa); V. Godless Law (La Legge 
Atea); VI. Civil Marriage (Matrimonio Civile); VII. 
Liberty of Conscience (La Liberta di Coscienza) ; i 
Cniformity of the Laws (Uniformita delle Leggi); I 
Licence (La Licenza). The last was never printed, 


the series remained unfinished. 


A 
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CLASS VI 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 


48. Supernatural Anthropology (Antropologia Sopranna- 
turale). Of this unpublished work, intended to be very 
extensive, only a few books were ever written. These bear 
the title of A7oral Anthropology. The second part, entitled 
Theologica (Teologica), was meant to consist of six books, 
bearing the following titles:—I. The Confines of Philoso- 
phical and Theological Doctrine (written in 1832); Il. Alan 
as perfectly constituted » I. Alan as sinful by Nature 
(1833); IV. Zhe Sanctificd Aan (consisting of two parts, 
of which the first is entitled Sacraments in general; the 
second, Sacraments of the Law of Grace tn particular) ; 
V. Alan as Redecmer ; V1. Woman, Mother of the Redeemer 
(containing a chapter entitled Ow the Evidence rendered 
by the Koran to the Virgin Mary). 


49. Lutroduction to the Gospel according to St. Fohu 
(Introduzione del Vangelo secondo Giovanni commentata. 
Libri III). Begun in 1839 and continued until 1840. 
Unione Tip.-Editrice, Turin, 1882, 8vo, pp. 310. 


CLASS VII 
ECCLESIASTICAL PROSE. 


50. Sermons (Discorst Parrocchiali),  Pirotta, Milan, 
1837. These, with the exception of ten, had been pre- 
viously printed at various times, cg. the Discourse on 
Pulpit Elogucnee (Discorso dell’ Iloquenza Icclesiastica), 


Boniardi-Pogliani, Milan, 1832, Lugano, 1834; Sermon 
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preached on the occasion of taking possession of the Parish of 
St. ATark’s at Rovereto (Discorso pronunziato in occasione 
di prendere il possesso della Parocchia di S. Marco in 
Rovereto), Marchesani, Rovereto, 1834; Discourse on the 
Celibacy of Priests (Discorso sul Celibato Ecclesiastico), 
printed in the JZessagier Tirolese, Rovereto, 1835, in the 
Anuali delle Scienze Religiose di Roma, and in the Pro- 
pugnator Religieso of Turin. All these discourses were 
reprinted, along with several others, in one volume, bearing 
the title of Preaching (Predicazione), Boniardi-Pogliani, 
Milan, 1843, 8vo, pp. 471. Among the additions was a 
Panegvric of St. Philip Nert (Panegirico di S. Filippo 
Neri), printed by Battaggia, Venicc, 1821, and at Lugano 
in 1834. 


51. The Way to Catechise Dullards (De\ Modo di cate- 
chizzare gl’ Idioti, libro di sant’ Aurelio Agostino, vol- 
garizzalo col testo a fronte). Marchesani, Rovereto, 1821 ; 
Rattaggia, Venice, 1821, 8vo, pp. 83; Boniardi-Pogliani, 
Milan ; Batelli, Naples, 1843. 


52. Letters on Christian Instruction (Lettera sul Cris- 
tiano Insegnamento). Addressed to Don Giovanni of Val 
Vestina. Marchesani, Rovereto, 1823; Florence, 1826; 
Lugano, 1832; Milan, 1838; Batelli, Naples. 


53. Rules of Christian Teaching (Regole della Dottrina 
Cristiana dei fanciulli e delle fanciulle).  Pirotta, Milan, 
1837 (along with No. 55); Batelli, Naples, 1843. 


34. Catechism arranged according to the Order of Ideas 
(Catechismo disposto secondo I’Ordine delle Idee). Batelli, 
Naples, 1849 (in the Operette Spiritualt) ; Nistri, Pisa, 1854; 
Ducci, Florence, 1856; Batelli, Naples, 1843; Bertolotti, 
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Intra, 1877, 16mo, pp. 166; Speirani, Turin, 1880 (in 
Prose Ecclesiastiche). Translated into English by Agar, 
and published with a dedication to Bishop Ullathorne. 
Richardson, London, 1849, 32mo, pp. 216. 


55. Catechetical Instructions (Istruzioni Catechetiche), 
These were copied down from Rosmini’s wud voce exa- 
minations while he was rector of St. Mark’s in Rovereto, 
and reduced to a compendium by Father Francis Puecher. 
Printed (along with No. 53) by Pirotta, Milan, 1837. 


These five works appeared in one volume, with the title of Cafe- 
chetics (Catechetica). Boniardi-Pogliani, Milan, 1838, 8vo, pp. xili., 462. 


56. The Lverciser's Manual (Manuale dell’ Esercitatore). 
Batelli, Naples, 1844; Bertolotti, Intra, 1872, 8vo, pp. 294. 


This volume is taken mostly from the works of St. Ignatius 


Loyola, the founder of the Jesuit Order, and forms a science of 
ascetics. 


57. Spiritual Lessons (Lezioni Spirituali). Appeared 
originally with the title, aavins of Christian Perfection for 
Persons of cvery Condition (Massime di Perfezione Cristiana 
ad ogni Condizione di Persona). Salvucci, Rome, 1830; 
Berina, Rote and Milan, 1831; eraboli,. Milan, 1833, 
with an Appendix, An Lasy Method of Meditating well 
(Un Metodo Facile per ben meditare) and Au Lvercise for 
the Examination of Conscience (Esercizio per ?Esame della 
Coscienza); Marictti, Turin, 1837 (twice), with the title 
Spiritual Lessons, and three new lessons ; Ibertis, Novara, 
1840 (along with No. 88); Batelli, Naples, 1849 (in the 
Operette Spiritual) ; in French, Burdet, Annecy, 1836 ; in 
English, Murray, Prior Park, 1836; Richardson, London, 
1849. 


A new translation..in. Freneli bas just appeared, with the title 
Manrimes de Perfecttou Chréttenne et Levplication du Magntficat. 


C 
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Traduites de l'Italien, avec Préface et Appendice, par Cés. Tondini 
de Ouarenghi. Société Bibhographique, Maurice, Paris ; Burns and 
Ontes Loudon; 166242130; pipe Vig £08: 


58. History of Love, drawn from the Holy Scriptures 
(Storia dell’ Amore, cavata dalle divine Scritture). Fera- 
boli, Cremona, 1834; Batelli, Naples; in French, De 
Périsse, Paris and Lyons, 1839. 


These three works appeared in one volume, entitled ascetics 
(Ascetica). Boniardi-Poghani, Milan, 1840, Svo, pp. 548. 


59. Essay on Happiness (Saggio sopra la Felicita), 
Marchesini: Ioveteto: 122 -ovo7 ppclit > lorence.1 $23, 
with the title Essay on Hope, tn Opposition to certain Tideas 
of Ugo Foscole’s (Saggio sulla Speranza, contro alcune Idce 
of Ugo Foscolo). Boniardi-Pogliani, Milan, 1828 ; Batelli, 
Naples. 


60. Lricf Exposition of the Philosophy of Melchior Gioja 
(Breve Esposizione della Filosofia di Melchiorre Gioja). 
Printed in vol. it. of the Opuscole Filosofic?, Boniardi- 
Pogliani, Milan, 1828. 


61. Evamination of the Fashionable Opinions of Alelchior 
Gioja (Esame delle Opinioni de Melchiorre Gioja in Favore 
della Moda). In vol. vi. of the J/emoric di Alodena, 1824; 
in vol. i. of the Opuscolt Filosofict, Boniardi-Pogliani, 
Milan, 1828 ; Batelli, Naples, 

This was an attempt to expose the Epicureanism of Gioja, who 
replied with considerable asperity, but is said to have died repentant. 
The work pleased Pope Pius VIII. 

62. Essay on the Religious Teaching of FD. Romagnost 
(Saggio sulla Dottrina Religiosa di G. D. Romagnosi). In 
the Amnali delle Scicnze religiose, Rome, 1837; Batelli, 


Naples. 
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63. Fragments of a History of Impiety (Frammenti di 
una Storia dell’ Empieta). Boniardi-Poghiani, Milan, 1834 ; 
Batclli, Naples. In French, with the title Fragment @ une 
Histotre de [I mpieté et Réfutation du Systeme religienx de 
Leinjamin Constant. Pélagaud, Lesne et Crozet, Lyons, 
1837, Svo, pp. 116. 

These five works were published together in one volume, with the 
title of Apologetics (Apologetica). Boniardi-Pogliani, Milan, 1839-40 ; 
Batelli, Naples; Speirani, Turin, 1880. In the same volume were 
four letters, one to the Abbé Lammenais, Ox the Critterion of Cer- 
tainty (Sul Criterio della Certezza); one to the Abbé Gustavo dei 
Conti Avogadro, Ox the Abbé Vincenzo Gilobert’?’s Theory of the 
Supernatural (Sulla Teorica del Sopranaturale dell’? Ab. Vincenzo 
Gioberti) ; one to Dr. L. Prejalmini, Ov ‘he Phenomena of Artificial 
Sominambulism (Sui Fenomeni del Sonnambulismo Artificiale) ; and a 
second to the Abbé Lammenais. This last was originally printed in 
the Propfagatore Religioso, Milan, 1837, and then in the Pragmuatologla 
at_ Lucca, 1838. 

64. Ou Christian Education (Della Educazione Cris- 
tian Libri Ti). “Battaciag Venice: 1823) Teimd; pp.232} 
reproduced in the Poltantea of Milan after Rosmini’s death. 


The author wrote this book in 1822 for his sister Margaret, a nun 
and a person of much character. Her life has been written. 

65. Addresses to the Clergy on Ecclesiastical Duties 
(Conferenze al Clero sui Doveri Icclesiastici). Spetrani, 
Turin, 1880, 8vo, pp. 387. 


66. The Rationalism threatening to insinuate ttself tn the 
Schools of Theology (1 Razionalismo che tenta insinuarsi 
nelle Scuole Teologiche, additato in varii recenti opuscoli 
anonimi). Monza, 1841. Withdrawn after a few shects 
were printed; but now just published. Fratelli Bocca, 
Turin, ctc., 1882 ; 8vo, pp. 3ro. 

67. E-xhortations to Young Alen (Esortazioni tenute ai 
Giovani). Fifty-one in number (first three wanting). 


Only in manuscript. 
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68. Short Discourses on the Eucharist to Children at 
their First Communion (Discorsetti sull’ Eucaristia a de’ 
Fanciulli che fanno la prima Comunione). Two in number. 


Only in manuscript. 


69. Elucidations of the Gospels (Spiegazioni Evangeliche). 
For Sundays and chief feasts of the year. Written be- 
tween 1821 and 1835. Only in manuscript. 


70. Brief Meditations (Brevi Meditazioni). On separate 
cards for the use of persons meditating alone. Only in 


manuscript. 


71. Praises of the Priesthood (Lodi del Sacerdozio). An 
unpublished juvenile work, written in 1813. 


72. Praises of St. Philip Neri (Lodi di San Filippo 
Neri). Written in 1813. Battagta, Venice, 1821, small 
8vo, pp. 62. 


CLASS VILE 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

73. Day of Solitude (Giorno di Solitudine, di Simonino 
Ironta). This is the earliest of Rosmini’s works, having 
been written in 1813. Its subject is the education of a poor 
outcast boy by Friendship, Philosophy, and Keligion. It 
attempts to imitate the style of the ¢recentistz. 


Simonino Ironta is an anagram for Antonio Rosmini. 


74. Lipistle to S. di Apollonia (Epistola a Sebastiano di 
Apollonia). In blank verse. Subject, Praise of country 
life and repose as a preparation for new dutics. Bettoni, 


Padua, Tosi. 
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75. Epistle to N. Tomiaséo (Epistola a Nicolo Tom- 
maséo), On Friendship; in blank verse. Marchesani, 
Rovereto, 1820. 


70. Letter to P. A. Pavavia, on the Italian Language 
(Lettera a Pier Alessandro Paravia sulla Lingua Italiana). 
Bettoni, Padua, 1819; Valadini, Lugano, 1834, in the Prose, 
ossia diversi Opuscoli del Cav. Ant. Rosiitiui-Serbat.. 


77. Onthe Principles which a Writer ought to follow in 
regard to the Manner of expressing [Himself (Dei Principii 
che deve seguire uno Scrittore circa la maniera di espri- 
mersi). Unpublished. 


98. The lay ll and the New Italian Literature (L’1dillio e 
la Nuova Letteratura Italiana). In vol. i. of the Opzscolz 
Filosofict, Boniardi-Pogliani, Milan, 1827. 


Treats of the three Laws of Art, Prodadilrty, Facility, and Beauly. 


79. Discussion on Beauty (Ragionamento intorno alla 
Bellezza)... See tinder S2. 


So. Litcrary Amenity (Galateo dei Literati). Modena, 
1826; Sartori, Ancona, 1830, 16mo, pp. 186, in vol. i. of 
the Opuscoli Filosofici, Boniardi-Pogliani, Milan, 1827 ; 8vo, 
pp. 187. 

This work, which gave great pleasure to Pope Pius VIII, was 


written in reply to Gioja’s Ge/a/eo, and was an attempt to show how 
polemics ought to be conducted. 


81. The Card of Excuse (La Carta di Scusa). A dialogue 
published in the Prose, ossia diversi Opuscolt del Cav. Ant. 


Rosmint-Serbati, Valadini, Lugano, 1834. 


82. Preface to the Translation of the Life of St. Ferome 
(Prefazione al Volgarizzamento della Vita di S. Girolamo). 


Biairchesai, Rovereto, 1524, 
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This translation was published under the title Volgar?ssamento 
delta Vita di S. Girolamo, testo ai lingua cinendato con varit MSS. 
Rosmini was the chief co-operator in the publication. 

The above four works were published in one volume under the title 
of Literature and the Fine Arts (Letteratura e Arti Belle). Bertolotti, 
Intra, 1870, 8vo, pp. iv., 350. A second volume, edited by Father 


Perez, and made up of passages relating to literature and art from 
Rosmini’s various works, appeared in 1873, 8vo, pp. 830. 

83. Various Treatises on Christian Marriage. Ccllini, 
Florence, 1862, 16mo, pp. 567. This volume is made up 
of various treatises, most of them previously published. 
The most important is that Ox the Ciail Laws relating to 
the Marriage of Christians (Sulle Leggi Civili che riguar- 
dano il Matrimonio de’ Cristiani), consisting of a number 
of articles addressed to Bishop Moreno of Ivrea, and 


printed in the drimonia of Turin. Reproduced in book form 
at Turin, 1851. 


84. Ou the Siccardi Law (Sulla Legge Siccardi). A 
series of articles in the dlraenza of Turin, 1850. 


85. Charity Cla Carita, discorso). Casuccio, Casale, 
1852. 


86. Rules of the Institute of Charity (Regole dell’ Isti- 
tuto delle Carita). Latin and Italian. Marietti, Turin, 1837. 


87. Constitutions of the Institute of Charity (Costi- 
tuzioni dell’ Istituto della Carita). In Latin. Printed in 


Ieneland, but not published or accessible. Quarto. 


88. Rules of the Adscripts to the Institute of Charity 
(Regole degli Ascritti all’ Istituto della Carita). Printed, 
along with No. 57, Ibertis, Novara, 18.42. 


So. Statute for the Mlissionaries of the Institute of 


Charity at the Sacra of St. Michael (Statuto pei Mis- 
sionarii dell’ Istituto della Carita). Marictti, Turin, 18.47. 
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90. Notices of the Institute of Charity (Notizie dell’ 
Istituto della Carita). Cibrario, in the Calendario degli 


Oridini Religiosi, 1847. 


Ol. Common Rules of the Sisters of Providence (Regole 
comunt delle Suore della Provvidenza). Bianchi, Lugano, 
L325 


92. Rules of the Pension AMellerio at Domedossola, 
managed by the Brothers of Charity (Regole de’ Convittori 
del Collegio Mellerio di Domodossola, retto dai Fratelli 
della Carita). Marietti, Turin, 1838. 


93. On the Existence of Religious Communities (Sul 
Iesistenza delle Comunita religiose). Incomplete manu- 


script. 


94. History af Humanity (Storia dell’ Umanita). Of 
this only a small portion, containing some original views 
on the origin of the primitive language, was ever written. 


Manuscript. 


95. Syuoptical Table of the Natural and Supernatural 
Powers (Tavola Sinottica delle Potenze Naturali ¢ Sopra- 
naturali). Part of this was used i the compilation of the 
table printed in Vincenzo Gioberti e tl Panteisnio (No. 19), 


Liveea, 1553. 


96. Sketch of Modern Philosephy (Schizzo sulla Filosofia 
Moderna). Speirani, Turin, 1880, 8vo, pp. 23. Reprinted 


from La Sapicisa. 


O77. Ont the Spar of the Distialeey “Charige (Salle 
Spirilo dell [stitute della Carita). Four discourses, meant 
to be followed by a fifth on Sacrifice (Sacrifizio), which 
exists only in manuscript. Bertolotti, Intra, 1871, bsimo, 


pp. 282, 
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98. Correspondence (Epistolario). Of this, two volumes 
have been published with the title Zpzstole Religioso-fami- 
fiart. Paravia, Turin, 1857, Svo. 

There still remains unpublished an immense mass of corre- 
spondence, amounting, it is said, in all to about fifteen thousand letters. 
Many of these refer to Rosmini’s Institute and Philosophical System. 

99. The Alission of Antonio Rosmint-Serbati to the Court 
of Rome in the years 1848-49 (Missione di Antonio Ros- 
mini-Serbati alla Corte di Roma negli Anni 1848-49). 
Paravia, Rome, etc., 1881, Svo, pp. 418. 


B> WORKS: RELATING TO ROSMINES. LIFE 
AND PHILOSOPHY, 


AcrI, Prof. Francesco. Abbozzo di una Teoria delle Idee. 
Palermo, 1870. 

ALLIEVO, G. Hegelianismo, la Scienza e le Vita. Turin, 
1868. 

ANGELERI, Prof. Francesco. Della Liberta del Pensiero. 
Discorso. A. Merlo, Verona, 1864, 8vo, pp. 24. 

Antonio Rosmini. Discorso. Inst. Turazza, 

Treviso, 1871, 8vo, pp. 55. 

Elementi di Morale. Inst. Turazza, Treviso, 1874, 
pp. 118. 

Trattato di Filosofia Elementare, proposto agli 
Alunni de’ Licei. Drucker and Tedeschi, Verona and 
Padua (3rd edit), 1877, 1210, pp» 532. 

Sull’ Odierno Conflitto tra i Rosminiani ed i 
Tomisti. Spagliardi, Parabiago, 1879, 12mo, pp. 48. 


————._ Un Articolo della Voce della Verita sul Dialogo 
intitolato “Il Verbo Essere.” Spagiiardi, Parabiago, 
1S679,.12M0, pp. 32. 
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ANNALES DE PHILOSOPHIE CHRSTIENNE, Paris, 8vo. 
penes TV Vol. XxX. S54), pps254 Sqqss “Series. V,, 
Vol. I. (1860), pp. 206 sqq.; New Series, Vol. IV. 
(1881), pp. 797-800 (Review by De Bonniot of Paoli’s 
Life of Rosmini). At p. 485 of Series IV., Vol. X. 
(1859), there is a list of articles on Rosmini which I 
have been unable to see. 


BAROLA, Prof. Paolo. Rassegna dell’ Opera, “La Som- 
maria Cagione.” 

BARONE, Prof. Francesco, Orazione funebre di Antonio 
Rosmini. 

BAkTHOLMESS, Ch. J. B. Tlistoire Critique des doctrines 
religieuses de la Philosophie Moderne. Paris, 1855, 
SVO. 

BERNARDI, Monsignor Jacopo. Giovane Eta e primi 
Studi di Antonio Rosmini. Lettere a Pier Alessandro 
Paravia. Chiantore, Pinerolo, 1860, 12mo, pp. 278. 

Berraccut, A. Sopra un Frammento d’ Articolo della 
Civilta Cattolica. Benedini-Guidotti, Lucca, 1855, 
8vo, pp. 11. 

BERTAZZI, Prof. Girolamo. Sistema Ideologico di Antonio 
Rosmini. Frigerio, Verona, 1858. 

BERTOLOZZI, Monsignor Gian Paolo. Lettera sul Finto 
TZusebio. 

BEVILACQUA, Sac. Vigilio. Spechietto della celebre 
quistione tra Neo-Tomisti e Rosminiani,  Paroni, 
Vicenza, 1881, 12mo, pp. 173. 

BotsteL, Alphonse. Cours Elémentaire de droit naturel 
ou de philosophie de droit, suivant Ies principes de 
Rosmini. Thorin, Paris, 1870, Svo, pp. 458. 

BONGHI, Ruggiero. Le Stresiane. 

Della Relazione della Filosofia colla Secieta. 


Prolusione. Vallardi, Milan, 1859. 
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Botra, Vincenzo, Ph.D., in Appendix II. (Historical 
Sketch of Modern Philosophy in Italy) to the 
American translation of Dr. F. Ucberwee’s Grundriss 
der Geschichte der Philosophic (History of Philosophy 
from Vhales to the Present Time. Translated by 
Geo. S. Morris, A.M. Scribner, Armstrong, and Co., 
New York, 1874, 2 vols. S8vo). Vol. II. pp. 489-496. 

BROGLIALDI, Prof. Adolfo. Elogio di Antonio Rosmint. 

BROWNSON, Orestes A. Quarterly Review. Sadlier, New 
York, S8vo. In the volume for the year 1864, Rosmint 
is noticed at pp. 304, 309, 310, 311; in the volume for 
PS 7400N Pie 27). 154, AOS 5025 505) 

BURONI, Sac. Giuseppe. Dell’ Essere ec del Conoscere. 
Stamperia Reale, Turin, 1877, Svo, pp. 50 (résumé of 
the following work). 

———— Dell’ Essere e del Conoscere. Studii su Par- 
menide, Platone e Rosmini. Stamperia Reale, Paravia, 
Patti 1878, 460, pp. iv.7ag0: 

—— Risposta al Padre Cornoldi di C. di G. in difesa 
delle Nozioni di Ontologia secondo Rosmini e S. Tom- 
maso. Paravia, Turin, 8vo, pp. 200. 

Rosmini e S. Tommaso. Nozioni di Ontologia, 
per Introduzione allo Studio della Tcologia. Confronti 
tra la Teosofia del Rosmini ec delle Somme di S. 
Tommaso. 2nda. Edizione, accresciuta di una Icttera 
sulla Teorica del Progresso infinito. Paravia, Turin, 


1875,.SVO,-pp: Vill, 173. 


La Trinita e le Creazione. Nuovi Confronti tra il 
NKosnunice:S; Tommaso, dedieati alla Civilt- Cattolica, 
cou un appendice sulla Necessita di liberare la Chiesa 
dalla Calunnia. Paravia, Turin, 1879, Svo, pp. ii, 180. 

— Antonio Rosmini e la Civilta Cattolica dinanzi 


alla Sacra Congregazione dell’ Indice, ossia Spiega 
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zione del Dimnittantur Opera A. Rosmini-Serbati, 
secondo la Solkectta di Benedetto ATV.  Edizione 
Seconda, cresciuta di molte aggiunte ec di una parte 
seconda di cid che e seguito di poi pubblicata la prima, 
Paravia, Turin, 1880, 8vo, pp. viii. 218 (First Idition, 
Speirani e Figli, Turin, 1876, 16mo, pp. 210). 

BURONI, Sac. Giuseppe. La Ragione c la Fede secondo 
lEnciclica -terni Patris.  Tipografia 5S. Giuseppe, 
Turin, Svo, pp. 40. 

Cesare Cantt:i ec Giuseppe Buronit. Della Nuova 
Dichiarazione quasi ultima della 5. Congregazione 
dell’ Indice sulla formola Drmittantur ec del libro 
novissimo di G. M. Cornoldi di C. d. G., // Rosminia- 
nisiio sintest at Ontologia ¢ Pantetsio. L'ultimo Capo 
inedito del detto libro del Cornoldi, rimaso nella 
Civtltr Cattolica, Unione Tipog-Editrice, Turin, 1882, 


2 bs 
SVvO, pp. 32. 


CALza, Sac. Giuseppe. Saggio di Filosofia delle Mate- 
matiche. Collegio Artigianelli, Turin, 1869, 12mo, 
PP. 275. 

Scienza dell’ Aritmetica. Porta, Domodossola, 
1872, 8vo, pp. 510. 

—-—--— Discorso letto il 26 Aprile, 1878, nell’ occasione 
della Distribuzione dei premi agli Alunni del Ginnasio 
MelHerio pareggiato ai regi. Porta, Domodossola, 
Lo7s, ALO, (piece: 

e PEREZ, Sac. Paolo. Esposizione della Filosofia 
di Antonio Rosmini con uno Sguardo al Iuogo ch’ clla 
ticnc fra l’antica Scienza ec la nuova. — Bertolotti, 
Intra, 1878, 3 vols. large Svo, pp. vii, 467, 543 (third 
vol. not published). 


—~ Elementi di Botanica con Appendice sull’ Origine 
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degh Enti Organizzati. Parte I. Botanica Generale. 
Porta, Domodossola, 1881, pp. 210. 

CAPANORI, P. Bernardo. Lettera al Sig. Abate Ales- 
sandro Pestalozza, estratto dalla Cronxaca, Nos. 15-17. 
Guglielmini, 1857, Svo, pp. 12. An answer to some 
strictures made by the C7vv7/ta Cattolica. 

CAROLI, Gian Maria. Del Magnetismo Animale, ossia 
Mesmerismo in ordine alla Ragione e alla Rivelazione. 
Bologna, 1858, 2 vols. 8vo. 


—— 


Corso di Pedagogia. 

CASARA, Sebastiano. Sul Carattere Battesimale. Studio. 
Istituto Turazza, Treviso, 1876, 8vo, pp. 64. 

——_—— La Verita per la Carita. Memoria del Prof. A. 
Fontana esaminata. Tip. Arcivesc., Milan, 1878, 8vo, 
Dpp- 13. 

———— I Rosminiani e ?Ontologismo del P. Cornoldi 
della C. d. G, con Risposta all’ Opuscolo: “Una 
Questione Lombarda e una Questione Picmontese,” 
del Prevosto Ruffoni. Tip. Arcivesc., Milan, 1878, 8vo, 
pp: 26. 

— La Luce dell’ Occhio corporeo e quella dell’ 
Intelletto. Parallelo illustrato con Dottrine del S. 
Dottore Aquinate, a cui son dimostrate conformi 
quelle dell’ illustre abbate Antonio Rosmini, Terza 
Edizione, riveduta e accresciuta di qualche Notae di 

'  Appendice con Dottrine del Santo Dottore di Bagnorea. 
Spagliardi, Parabiago, 1879, 12mo, pp. 100. 

——-—-— [I] Sistema Filosofico Rosminiano, dimostrato 
vero nel suo Principio fondamentale con lo Studio e 
Sviluppo di un solo Articolo della Sowmma Teologica 
di S. Tomaso d’ Aquino. Tip. Vescov., Casale, 1879, 
12o,pp. ss, 

Cavour, March. Gustavo. Fragmens  Philosophiques. 
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Fontana, Turin, 1841, 8vo, pp. 398. Rosmini is 
treated on pp. 139-213. 

CAvour, March. Gustavo. Della Proprieta Ecclesiastica. 

———— Sur la Religion e la Morale. 

CORNOLDI, Sac. Giov. Maria, S. J. Il Rosminianismo 
sintesi dell’ Ontologismo e del Pantcismo. Befani, 
Rome, 1881, large 8vo, pp. 450. 

CORTE, Pietro Antonio. Logica Generalis et Metaphysices 
Elementa. Favale, Turin, 1846, Svo, pp. 226. 

Elementa Philosophiz in usum Seminariorum. 
Marietti, Turin, 1874, 3 vols. 12mo, pp. 291, 166, 243. 

Prodezze dell’ Osservatore Cattolico di Milano 
(Estratto della Gasetta Piemontese, Nos. 254, 258, 259). 
Favale, Turin, 1875, 16mo, pp. 24. 

Gentilezze della Civiltt Cattolica di Firenze 
(Estratto della Gazctta Piemontese, Nos. 301, 306). 
Favale, Turin, 1875, 16mo, pp. 42. 

I Rosminiani secondo l Osservatore Cattolico 
(Estratto della Gasetta Piemontese, No. 101). Favale, 
‘Porind, 1076, pp.11. 

Ermeneutica della Crvilta Cattolica (Estratto 
della Gasetta Piemontese, Nos. 31, 32, 33, 30, 40). 
Favale, Turin, 1876, 16mo, pp. 45, 7. 

I Punti Fondamentali del Sistema Filosofico del 
Rosmini, discussi e dichiarati per servire all’ Intel- 
ligenza del Nuovo Saggio sull’ Origine delle Idee. 
Favale, Turin, 1876, 12mo, pp. iv. 350. 


DAVIDSON, Thomas. Domodossola e |’ Istituto Rosmi- 
niano. Traduzione dall’ Inglesc del Prof. Giu- 
seppe Bormida. Bertolotti, Intra, 1880, 8vo, pp. 35. 
(Translation of letters written to Zhe Boston Daily 


Advertiser, in June, 1880.) 
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DAVIDSON, Thomas. Antonio Rosmini. = Fortuightly 
Review, November, 1881. Cf The Philosophical Move- 
ment in the Roman Church, in the same_ periodical, 
Nay, 1882. 

DE BONNIoT. See clunales de Philosophie Chrétienne. 

DrE-NARDI, Pietro. Leggi Supreme dell’ umana Educa- 
zione. Discorso letto il giorno 20 giugno, 1880, nella 
Sala del Gran Consilio in Locarno. Bertolotti, Intra, 
1880, large Svo, pp. 24. 

—-—-—— La Filosofia di Antonio Rosmini-Serbati difesa 
contro i Neo-scolastici del Canton Ticino. Parte 
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INTRODUCTION. 


PERHAPS the sirongest objection that can be urged against 
revolutions and the selfish conservatism that makes them 
necessary is that, in overthrowing vicious and burdensome 
systems, they likewise destroy, or cast into oblivion, much 
of the good which originaily rendered these systems pos- 
sible and, in their day, useful. This was particularly true 
of that revolution which took form in the philosophy of 
the seventeenth century, and which overthrew the Scholas- 
ticism of the Middle Ages. No doubt, the later Scholasticism, 
that of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, deserved 
most of the contempt which fell to its lot; but it was a 
mistake to confound in a common rejection this degradcd, 
empty, flatulent system with the vigorous thought of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centurics. This mistake was 
committed by modern thought, when it revolted entirely 
from Scholasticism. This result, indeed, was almost un- 
avoidable ; for a thorough-going temporary breach with 
Scholasticism was necessary, in order to deprive it of that 
tyrannical and morbid influence which, as the handmaid of 
theology,* it had gained over human intelligence. Never- 
theless, the reactionary spirit of modern thought caused it 

* © Theologia non accipit sua principia . . . ab aliis scientits tanquam a 


supertonbus, scd witur cis tangquam infertorbus ct anuillis” (St. Thomas, Sv, 


Theolog., i qe 1, alt. 5, ad pit.). 
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to overlook much that was valuable in Scholasticism, and, 
from pure ignorance, to set out with principles so false and 
one-sided, that they developed into systems as unwholesome 
and undesirable as those which they supplanted. The 
cause of the decay and consequent rejection of Scholas- 
ticism was, at bottom, its incapacity to deal with the 
questions to which the subtlety of its own methods and 
the revival of ancient learning, in many ways hostile to its 
results, had given birth. This incapacity was due to a 
defect, inherited by Scholasticism from the philosophers of 
Greece—the entire lack of a consistent theory of cognition. 
In spite of the deftest efforts of a Parmenides, a Plato, an 
Aristotle, and a Plotinus, ancient thought never succeeded in 
finding any but the crudest material image to express the 
mode of cognition, or in discovering any principle to vouch 
for truth. Parmenides, who first found a way out of the 
absolute scepticism of the system of Herakleitos, by dis- 
tinguishing being from becoming, placed the former, as the 
sole object of knowledge, in an ideal world by itself, and 
accounted for its being known by the rude and childish 
device of calling it identical with intelligence.* At the 
same time he abandoned the entire real world of things to 
contempt, as merely the delusive object of opinion. This 
theory, in consequence, contained the two greatest defects 
which a theory of cognition can have: firs/, it confounded 
cognition with being, or assumed identity of subject and 
object ; and, second, it utterly failed to account or vouch for 
our knowledge of reality. 

In spite of these two cardinal defects, Parmenides’ 
theory of cognition, by a kind of right of primogeniture, 
which first explanations not unfrequently enjoy, maintained 
itself, with little or no modification, throughout the whole 


* Ty ydp alto voc eotiv te Kal elvar” (/ragmenta Parnet., edit, Mullach, 


) 403 ch Buroni, Dell’ Zssere ¢ ded Conoscere, pp. §5 949-) 
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course of Greek thought, exercising a determining influences 
upon it, and even outliving it. Plato, who enlarged Par- 
menides’ ideal world of being, by placing in it the pure 
forms of things, can hardly be said to have had any theory 
of cognition or any principle of certainty. His doctrine 
of reminiscence merely shifts the difficulty, without in the 
least helping to solve it; for it is no more easy to conccive 
how disembodied spirits can cognize ideas having an inde- 
pendent existence, than to conceive how embodied spirits 
can cognize things. Plato followed Parmenides in main- 
taining the world of particulars not to be an object of 
knowledge. Aristotle, who drew Plato’s ideas down from 
their shadowy heaven and placed them in particular things, 
as forms universalized through combination with tndi- 
viduating matter, returned, in the most pronounced way, 
to the two positions of Parmenides, maintaining that there 
was no science save of universals,* and that the cognition 
of these was reached by the subject’s becoming identical 
with them.f That Aristotle should have held these views 
is all the more astonishing that, according to another doc- 
trine of his, the universal exists only in the particular, and 
the particular, therefore, is the only true existence.t 

Although Aristotle made no contribution to the theory 
of cognition, or in any way made clear the mode of it, he saw, 
much more clearly than any of his predecessors had donc, 
what was necessary in order to make cognition valid, viz., 
some first principle of truth presented directly to the mind, 
in some such way as to place it beyond the possibility of 
error, and entering as the essential element into every 

* (OH ériothun tav xabdrov” (De An., ii. 53 417 b, 22). 

t ‘CEm) uév tay avev bAns Td altd oti Td vooty Kal +d voovjuevoy” (Lhd. 
ili. 43 430 a, 3). 

t ‘Otatadd dorw f Kupiétata Kal mpoTws Kal udALoTA Aeyomern,  uATE Kad’ 
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tremos.” (Carew, 53. 2 ay FT $qq:). 
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process by which cognition is reached. He saw plainly 
that demonstration could never lead to true and satisfying 
knowledge, if either it had to be continued backward, from 
ground to ground, ad izzfinitum, as the sceptics asserted it 
must, or revolved in a circle of interdependent, mutually 
supporting hypotheses.* He accordingly concluded that, 
in order to the possibility of demonstration, there must 
exist certain principles known to the mind without demon- 
stration, that is, directly and intuitively.t Unfortunately, 
he nowhere expressly says what these grounds are, or in 
what particular sense (wwe) t they identify themselves with 
the mind in order to be intuited. He does, indecd, tell us 
that the intelligence of indivisibles is free from error,§ 
whence it follows that they must be known through in- 
tuition and not judgment; and he also says that the most 
certain of all principles is that of contradiction, from which 
we may conclude, with St. Thomas, that he held the ulti- 
mate principle of all truth, and the essential ground of all 
judgment and demonstration, to be being. At the same 
time, he never developed this doctrine so as to show that 
all truth at last rests on a direct intuition ; consequently, 
he left philosophy involved in the vicious circle which he 
had shown to be fatal to the attainment of truth.] 

It need hardly be remarked, after what has been said, 
that the ancient theory of the mode of cognition was based 

* Who they were that held this opinion in ancient times is not clear—per- 
haps the Herakleiteans. It has been revived in modern times by Hegel (see 


under § 11). It is fully refuted by Aristotle, Ava/, Post., 1. 35 72 b, 25 sqq. 


t ‘‘Huets 3é daper obte wacay emisthuny amodeKtinyy elvat, AAG Thy TOV 


gv 


n~ a ~ f 
égwy avamddemtov. Kal tov? br1 dvayratov, davepdv: ef yap duayen pev 
fad ’ 


nictac0a Ta mpdtepa Kal et av 7 dwddeitis, torara dé wore TA &ueoa, TaiT’ 


Qe m, 


vanddexta avayen eivar” (dual. Pest. i. 33 72 b, 18 sqq.). 
t ‘Taira (7& Kabddov) ev ait MO'S eoti tH vuxH” (De An., ti. 5, 63 417 b, 
23 Sqq-). 
§ De ol1., iii, 6, 0s 430.2, 26 sqq. See below, under § 62. 
See wirler § 15. 
* Sce unter § 10, where the way is shown out of this vicious circle, 
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upon purely material conceptions, assimilation and inter- 
penetration, and that it offered no principle to vouch for 
the objective truth of cognition. The results of these 
defects, though not fully developed until later, are sufficiently 
apparent even in Aristotle’s philosophy, which, with all its 
wonderful breadth and acuteness, was so influenced by the 
childish doctrines of Parmenides, as never to rise above 
pantheism and matcrialism, or, more correctly speaking, 
pantheistic materialism. At bottom, Aristotle’s doctrine is 
this. From all eternity there have existed matter and 
form in a state of combination. Matter is indeterminate 
and by itself unknowable.* Form exists as a qualitative 
multiplicity held together and moved by a unity. This 
unity is intelligence (vote), which is, so to speak, the place 
and form of forms (zé7o¢ idey, cicog cidav). By means of 
matter, which is the principle of individuation, these forms 
universalize themselves, that is, appear in a multitude of 
individuals, not any of which are permanent. Since the 
Nous is God,f it follows that God is the form of forms, con- 
tinually actualizing Himself as intelligence through matter, 
which, being essentially receptive, passive, and changeable, 
renders impossible any permanent individual. Since matter 
is non-being, the sum of being is God. All that is per- 
manent is form or species (¢icoc).} 


This pantheistic-materialistic doctrine, which was, after 


* According to St. Thomas, it has not even being, and is, therefore, a non- 
being: ‘* Materia secundum se neque esse habet neque cognoscibilis est” 
(Sven. Zheolog., 1. q. 15, art. 3, 3m). 

Tt ‘'O Ocbs 4 vows eotly }) eméxewd Tt Tod vou” (Aristot., rag. 46; 1483 a, 
27 ste ety Miplaphe ai. Fs 1072, *1S-2.9% O74: b, 21; cte., Cte.) 

+ Cf. Tennyson’s mournful lines— 


‘© Are God and Nature then at strife, 
Vhat Nature lends such evil dreams ? 
So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life.” 
La Alemoriaim, liv, 2, 
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all, only the legitimate outcome of the Parmenidean mate- 
rialistic theory of cognition, wrought its natural debilitating 
effect upon Greck thought and life. Some of the later 
philosophic schools, by a desperate appeal to Platonism, 
endeavoured to combat it, but in vain. They were even so 
far from seeing the real source of its defects, that they 
emphasized more strongly than ever the identity of thought 
and being—that is, of subject and object—in cognition.* 
From the Greeks the doctrine passed to the Arabs, by 
whom it was logically developed to all its pantheistic and 
materialistic results, and among whom it wrought its baneful 
effects. Since the days of Scholasticism, it has been 
currently held that the Arabs misinterpreted Aristotle, 
foisting upon him panthcism, materialism, and other 
objectionable doctrines, whereas the Schoolmen, for the most 
part, correctly developed his doctrines. Hardly anything 
could be farther from the truth. To be sure, the Arabs did 
draw from the writings of Aristotle consequences which he 
probably never dreamt of, and, no doubt occasionally, mis- 
understood his meaning ; but, after all, their interpretation of 
Aristotle is much more correct in its main tendencies than 
that of the Schoolmen—to the religious credit of the 
latter be it said. The Muhammedan priesthood knew what 
it was doing when it suppressed Averroistic Aristotelianism. 
Aristotle, correctly interpreted, will shortly undermine any 
religion. 

I'rom the Arabs the ancient theory of cognition passed, 
along with Aristotelianism, into Christendom, and there at 
once began to make such havoc of faith as to call for the 


* Plotinus says, ‘¢ Mia wey ody piars td Te dv B re vods” (Luneads, v. 9, 8, 
edit. Kirchhoff, vol. i. p. 50: ef. Richter, Mewplatonische Studien, iit, p. 26 3 
Kirchner, Lie Philosophie des Plotin, p. 493 Zeller, LAilosophie der Griechen, 
vol. lil. pt. ii. p. 456 sqq.). 

T See Zell, Aristoteles in seinem Verhiltutsse sur griechischen Volksreligion ; 
also De Aristotele Patviarum RelictonumAvstimatore. 
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serious attention of the Church. At first the ecclesiastical 
authorities prohibited the writings of Aristotle ; but, finding 
that such prohibition was of little avail, and also discovering 
that a very large portion of true Aristotclianism might be 
accepted with great polemical advantage to Christianity, 
and the rest, involving the objectionable consequences, 
made innocuous by a careful interpretation and adaptation, 
they subsequently permitted, and finally recommended, the 
study of them.* The task of interpretation and adaptation 
was undertaken by the most powerful intellects of the time, 
men like Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, by the 
latter of whom it was most successfully performed. For 
this reason St. Thomas has always justly been regarded as 
the best representative of Scholasticism. 

In St. Thomas’s writings we must carefully distinguish 
three things : firs¢, what he borrowed from Greek and Arabic 
philosophers, especially from Aristotle ; second, what he ac- 
cepted as authoritative from Holy Writ and the doctors and 
Fathers of the Church; and, ¢A:rd, what he himself added. 
speaking in Aristotelian language, we may call these 
elements, respectively, the material cause, the final cause, 
and the formal cause of his writings, himself being their 
efficient cause. The aim of his writings, as he himself has 
told us,f was to shape philosophy (and by philosophy he 
meant especially that of Aristotle) into a pillar of support 
for Christian doctrine. This was by no means an easy task ; 
for Aristotelianism, in the first place, is not a logical or 
consistent system, and, in the second, it tends fundamentally 
toward) pantheism and materialism, both of which are 
radically opposed to Christianity. St. Thomas, however, 
did his best, and that best was the enormous body of 


* See Jourdain, Recherches critiques sur Cage & Portgine des traductions 
latines @ lristote, pp. 202 sqq. + Rosmini, slréstetele L’sfeste, pp. 51 sqq. 
Tt Summa contra Gentes, Vil. i. cap. i 
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doctrine known as Thomism. lfc had a profound respect 
for the teachings of Aristotle, and, though he not unfre- 
quently, partly from ignorance of Greek and partly from 
prejudice, misinterpreted them,* he never willingly departed 
from them except where they stand in pretty direct and 
evident conflict with Christian teaching.t When the conflict 
was not over manifest, he frequently accepted principles 
which, if carried to their logical conclusions, are not only 
incompatible with each other, but fatal to Christian theology. 
In this way he built up a system which, although dis- 
playing an almost marvellous acuteness in the parts, is 
nevertheless, as a whole, without logical completeness—a fact 
which is at present rendered only too apparent by the war 
which has been waging over his meaning, since the recent 
rehabilitation of his system in the Church through the papal 
encyclical 2ternut Patris. 

Among ‘the doctrines which St. Thomas accepted from 
Aristotle without sufficiently considering their conse- 
quences, was that relating to the mode of cognition. 
Hence, he not only affirms that “the sensible in act is the 
sense in act, and the intelligible in act the intellect in 
act,’ t but says distinctly that “ knowledge is assimilation 
to the thing known, and the known is also the perfection 
of the knower.”§ He does, indeed, seemingly depart from 
the doctrine of the ancients in maintaining that we may 
have a knowledge of particulars; but, after all, he is 
obliged to admit that such knowledge is merely reflexive, 


and, as a consequence, a knowledge of a universal.|| Now, 


* Examples of such misinterpretation might easily be adduced. 

t+ On the extent of these departures, see Talamo, L’4rtstotelismo della 
Scolastica nella Storta della Filosofia, and Schneid, Artstoteles in der Scholastth. 

{ ‘‘ Sensibile in actu est sensus in actu, et intelligibile in actu cst intellectus 
in actu” (Suv. Theol., i. q. 14, art. 2, ¢.3 q. 55, art. 1, 2 m.). 

§ “Scientia est assimilatio ad rem scitam, et scitum est etiam perfectio 
scientis ” (/é¢d¢.,q. 14, art. 2, 2). 

| “Cum non contingat intelligere nisi secundum abstractionem a materia, 
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these doctrines are not only palpably false, but they utterly 
fail to render intelligible what they were invented to ex- 
plain. Indeed, instead of explaining intelligence and sen- 
sation, they would prove that both are impossible. If the 
subject and object of intelligence should become one, their 
relation as subject and object, that is, intelligence, would 
instantly cease. In like manner, if the principle and term 
of sensation should become identical, their relation as 
principle and term, that is, sensation, would be annulled. 
That such results would follow from the Greek theory of 
the mode of cognition, the Schoolmen never discovered— 
a fact which was due to their never clearly understanding 
the conditions of cognition. 

If St. Thomas, notwithstanding all his distinctions 
between the active, possible, and passive intellects,* with 
their various faculties or lights, utterly failed to arrive 
at any rational or theologically admissible theory of cog- 
nition, he certainly did something to develop the Ari- 
stotelian principle of truth, by showing that the principle 
of contradiction ultimately depends upon the intuition or 
direct intelligence of being;f and he only required to 
apply this principle, so based, in order to place the re- 
liability of objective cognition beyond doubt. This ap- 
plication he, unfortunately, never made; and so Scholas- 


impossibile est singularia ab intelleetu apprehendi directe, sed tantum secundum 
quandam reflexionem. . . . Id quod ecognoseil sensus materialiter et concrete 
(quod est cognoscere singulare direete}) hoe cognoscit intellectus immaterialiter 
et abstraete, quod est eognoscere universale ” (/d¢d., q. 80, art. 1, concl. and 
4m.). It will be seen from this that St. Thomas attributes eognition to the 
senses! Indeed, he elsewhere says that ‘‘Sensus est queedam deficiens par- 
ticipatio intelleetus” (/éid., q. 77, art. 7, ¢€.). What a text for the Evolutionists 
and Darwinians ! 

* These distinctions were derived from the Arabs and later Greek Pert- 
patetics. Of the three human intelleets of the Schoolmen, only one, the 
passive, is known to Aristotle. 

t See under § 15, and eompare Casara, 77 Sistema Frlosofico Rosminiano, 
Qimostrato nel suo Principio fondamentale, pp. 27 844. 
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ticism remained, not only without a theory of cognition, 
but also without a universal principle of truth. 

It must be admitted that these two defects were not 
without their immediate advantages. They made it pos- 
sible to introduce into Scholastic systems any doctrine 
regarded as wholesome, without detriment to any logical 
consistency, as well as to find grounds to refute any doc- 
trine assumed to be dangerous. They likewise left abun- 
dant room for the exercise of logical subtlety in the way 
of reconciling incompatible doctrines. Still, these ad- 
vantages were not without corresponding disadvantages. 
In virtue of them, Scholasticism grew up, or, rather, was 
heaped up, into that unorganized mass of loosely connected 
doctrines which we find it to be in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries; while, at the same time, it developed a 
logical acuteness which, in view of its want of any all- 
embracing principle of truth, could not fail, in the long 
run, to. be fatal to it. The consequence was that, in the 
sixteenth century, Scholasticism fell into disrepute, and 
left the thinking world in a state of universal philosophical 
doubt. 

This doubt, though originally born among men who, 
like Pomponazzi, Bruno, Vanini, had been schooled in 
Scholasticism, found its first universal expression in De- 
scartes, who had rather drunk it in from the prevailing 
scepticism of his time than been led to it by the direct 
study of philosophy. Under these circumstances it was 
natural enough that Descartes’ scepticism should be in- 
discriminating, and that he should ignore not only the 
weak points of Scholasticism, but also its strong ones. The 
weak points of Scholasticism, philosophically considered, 
were, as we have scen, its want of a true theory of cog- 
nition, and its failure to apply the universal principle of 


truth to cognition, albeit it had really discovered that 
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principle. Its strong points were that it adhered to the 
Parmenidean distinction between the ideal and the real, 
and that, in spite of its childish theory of cognition, it 
accepted in practice the dicta of common sense. Descartes, 
as we have said, rejected or ignored the strong points of 
Scholasticism along with the weak. He not only cast 
aside its theory of cognition and its unattested doctrines, 
but he ignored the distinction between the ideal and the 
real, and called in question the deliverances of ordinary 
consciousness. Moreover, instead of developing the ground 
of the principle of contradiction, as recognized by St. 
Thomas, into a principle of all truth, and so placing cog- 
nition upon an irrefragable basis, he so far misunderstood 
the nature of such a principle that he set up, as the ground 
of all certainty,a mere fact, of which he had entire sub- 
jective persuasion, and which not only did not vouch for 
anything beyond itself, but could not even justify itself to 
intelligence. “Cogito” he began, and thought he had 
found the most certain and fundamental of all truths, for- 
getting that he had not made clear to himself the nature 
and grounds of certainty, and that “cogito” is a judgment, 
a mental operation very liable to error, and, therefore, re- 
quiring some certain universal principle to vouch for its 
correctness. He was, moreover, so ignorant of the com- 
plicated nature of judgment as not to see that all judg- 
ments, except those primitive synthetic ones in which 
being is predicated of fecling in order to form concepts, 
imply concepts previously formed and a faculty for holding 
them together and yet asunder, and that, in setting out 
with a judgment as the basis of certainty, he already 
assumed, without proof, many of those processes of in- 
telligence about whose nature and validity we are Icast 
certain. <All these defects become apparent as soon as 


Descartes began to use his one certain truth as the basis 
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for other truths. He found at once that it refused to act 
as the basis of anything. Accordingly, he first exchanged 
it for the other more extensive judgment “sum” (I am), 
thereby tacitly admitting the certainty of the concept of 
being, and falling into the Parmenidean error of identifying 
being with thought. Finding that, even after this change, 
he had advanced no farther than to be sure of his own 
existence, he next, in order to get beyond himself, assumed 
the whole content of thought, without attempting to explain 
how the existence of such a content had come about or 
was possible. But the validity of this content was the very 
thing towards which he had cherished systematic and 
principial doubt ; therefore it could not be accepted without 
some ground. As the fact of his own existence furnished 
no such ground, he was obliged to lay down the general 
and arbitrary law, that whatever is as certain as the judg- 
ment “I am” is equally true, and, therefore, beyond doubt. 
In this way his metamorphosed first dictum, instead of 
being a principle of truth, became a measure of certainty. 
But, inasmuch as certainty, so long as it is not objectively 
defined, has no fixed limits, this standard remained utterly 
subjective, arbitrary, and vague. Descartes himself soon 
found out its defects, the chief of which was that it gave 
him only formal truths, and in no way vouched for the 
objective reality of phenomena. In order to reach this 
reality he was obliged to have recourse to the old rejected 
Scholastic paralogism of Anselm, refuted even in Anselm’s 
own time by Gaunilo,* that the idea of God involves His 
real existence, and then to base his proof for the reality of 
phenomena on the justice and truthfulness of God. 

That Cartesianism, in spite of its author’s determination 

* Cf. St. Thomas’s refutation, Sv. contra Gert., lib. i. cap. xi. 3 Sent, 


Theol, 1. q. 2, art. 1, 2m. Gaunilo’s refutation occurs in his work Z7der 
pro Lusipiente. 
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to accept nothing without rigorous proof and in spite of 
his far-famed method, is based upon a series of unreasoned 
facts, vague arbitrary rules, and subtle paralogisms, and 
that, as a philosophy, it is vastly inferior to Scholasticism, 
are facts which nowadays hardly require to be noted. Its 
good effects were almost purely of a revolutionary and 
negative kind,* while its evil effects were very positive. Of 
these latter the most momentous was, that it introduced 
into thought subjective persuasion, as the test and warrant 
of truth, thereby returning to the long-refuted position of 
Protagoras, that man is the measure of all things (wavrwy 
Xpnudatwv pérpov avOpwrog). Most of Descartes’ other 
doctrines, after stirring up a brief enthusiasm in such men 
as Geulinx, Malebranche, and Spinoza, were consigned to 
the great limbo of departed error, into which men “ look 
and pass on”; but this one has affected the whole of 
modern philosophy even to our own day. 

Among the early students of Descartes was Locke, who 
replaced the doctrine that our warrant for the truth of 
cognition is the veracity of God, by a new theory of cog- 
nition, and thus saved Cartesianism from the early fate to 
which that doctrine would otherwise certainly have con- 
demned it. According to this theory, the mind ts a tabula 
rasa (ypappateioy « popOiv wrapyee EvteAeyela yeypayytevon), 
upon which all knowledge is written by experience, that is, 
by internal reflection on external sensation. It is needless 
to enter into the groundless assumptions, paralogisms, and 
absurdities of this superficial system. Suffice it to say that 
it abolished the distinction between the ideal and the real,t 


* This remark docs not, of course, apply to Descartes’ mathematical and 
physical doctrines, some of which are of permanent value. 

+ It is true that Locke continues to use the word ¢dea, but with a new 
signification. Instead of meaning, as it did in ancient times, an object of 
thought, it means a notion, or term of sensitive perception. 
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thereby merged intelligence in sensation, and introduced 
impression as the explanation of the mode of cognition. 
Thus, through the united labours of Deseartes and Locke, 
the ancient warrant for truth, viz, the principle of con- 
tradiction based upon the intuition of pure being, was 
replaced by subjective persuasion, and the ancient explana- 
tion of the mode of cognition, viz., the identity of subject 
and object, by the metaphor of an impression made on 
a wax tablet; while at the same time the distinction be- 
tween ideality and reality, between intelligence and sense, 
was completely abolished. These changes or innovations 
explain the whole difference between ancient and modern 
philosophy, and amply account for all the achievements and 
failures of the latter, as compared with the former. 

Modern philosophy set out with subjectivism and 
sensism, and its task has been to develop these to their 
ultimate consequences. And just as ancient philosophy, 
with its false doctrine of cognition and its undeveloped 
principle of truth, found its true expression in the incon- 
sistent pantheistic materialism of Aristotle, so modern 
thought, with its subjectivism and sensism, found its 
actualization in the consistent scepticism of Hume. More- 
over, just as ancient philosophy, instead of abandoning its 
first principles when it saw their consequences, eked out 
an existence in trying to avoid these consequences, by the 
introduction of mythical and poetic elements into thought, 
and thus continued to produce romantic systems like those 
of Plotinus and Jamblichos; so likewise modern thought, 
instead of turning its back on subjectivism and sensism, 
when Hume demonstrated their true nature, merely modi- 
fied them a little by the introduction of common sense 
or innate mental forms, and thus made possible the fact- 
philosophy of the Scoteh school and the philosophie 
romances of Germany. 
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When Hume, following upon the heels of Berkeley, had 
reduced the principles of Descartes and Locke to patent 
absurdity, philosophic thought in Northern Europe came 
for a moment to a sceptical standstill. Soon, however, it 
began to look about for some means which might enable 
it to move forward toward truth. In Scotland, Reid 
flattered himself that he had found such means in the 
data of common sense, but forgot that these data, being 
the very things which philosophy is intended to explain, 
must not be assumed. The acceptance of the data of 
common sense is always necessary in order to enable us 
to arrive at facts, but is always fatal to any attempt to 
reach truth as truth. In Germany, Kant imagined that he 
had found a way out of scepticism, by adopting, as his 
metaphor for mind, instead of a tabula rasa, a complicated 
mould, capable, in some unexplained way, of being rendered 
conscious of its own shape, and thereby also of the shape 
of what might be put into it. In these shapes Kant 
thought he had found a way to avoid at once the dog- 
matism of ancient thought and the scepticism of developed 
Cartesianism. But Kantianism, in spite of its good inten- 
tions, profound carnestness, and consequent permanent 
value, is in reality only systematized scepticism, a putting 
into positive form of the negative results arrived at by 
Hume. Instead of explaining the data of common sense, 
it merely makes an effort to explain them away, denying 
to man all knowledge of things as they are in themsclves, 
that is, all knowledge of anything objective, and calling upon 
him to be content with the assurance that his subjective 
persuasions and imaginings hang consistently together. 

Kant, although he did not see how cognition, whose 
forms he believed to be all subjective, could ever arrive 
at certainty of the existence of a world of reality (Dinge 


an sich) external to the mind, nevertheless did not venture 
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to deny the existence of such a world. Fichte, his dis- 
owned successor, was bolder. In order to get rid of the 
scepticism involved in the admission of an unknowable 
existent reality, and the illogicality of claiming to know 
that an unknowable exists, he assumed the standpoint of 
pure subjectivism, and, in despair of discovering how a 
subject can know an object without being that object (the 
old puzzle of Parmenides), he endeavoured to show that 
the Zo, in positing, that is, in creating itself, necessarily 
creates, also the zox-Ego, or external world. This was anni- 
hilating scepticism with a vengeance, but it was likewise 
annihilating common sense and truth of every sort! 

After Fichte came Schelling, who continued in the 
same direction. By identifying Fichte’s Ego and non-Lgo, 
he arrived at the Absolute, whose evolution, according to 
him, is the Universe. This doctrine does not differ from 
that of Herakleitos, except in being expressed in more 
abstract terms, ¢.g. absolute, instead of fire (rpnorip). After 
Schelling came Hegel, who, going a step farther, identified 
the Absolute with thought, and set himself the task of 
showing how this absolute thought, which he calls Zhe 
fidea, proceeds to evolve or create itself into a universe of 
thought and things. The process is an eminently simple 
one: it is dialectic, and dialectic means the necessary 
substitution of one word for another. It proceeds in this 
wise. Thought, in its undeveloped form, is but another 
word for being, and being is but another way of saying 
nothing. When you begin a system with nothing, you 
begin without presuppositions, and your whole business, as 
a philosopher, is to watch nothing become the universe and 
yourself. Nothing, under this name, combines with itself 
under its other name, being, and forms nothing-being or 
being-nothing, just as you please. But for either of these 


you may—no, indeed! by dialectic necessity, you must— 
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substitute becoming. But becoming, as every clodhopper 
knows (and the clodhopper, when his testimony is needed, 
is a great authority), is a process, and a process is all that 
is necessary to explain the universe, with all its energies, 
including God. Nothing, under its new name of becoming, 
has only to keep on combining with itself under its older 
name, in order to produce all the categories. It has then 
only to walk out of itself, in order to create the universe 
of things, and then to come home again to its own bosom, 
in order to be God, and conscious of itself, as such a 
universe. In fact, God's universe may be defined as nothing 
combining with itself and moving in a circle. 

Divested of its mountains of verbiage, this is what the 
system of Hegel really means in plain language. Partu- 
riunt montes, nasceturrvidiculus mus. Its incredible absurdity 
for a time hypnotized people, especially susceptible young 
men, into believing that, by repeating over its phrases or 
terms, they were identifying themselves with truth and the 
absolute—in fact, playing God ; for Hegel does not hesitate 
to say that thought, the absolute and the infinite, is the 
product of his own spirit, and that the Zgo is the universal.* 
But this state of intellectual mesmerism soon passed away 
and men woke to find that philosophy, instead of leading 
them to truth, had landed them in Absolute Nihilism. Then 
followed a state of calm philosophic despair. 

Since the collapse or explosion of Hegelian nihilism, 
whereby the subjectivism and sensism of modern thought 
were reduced to utter absurdity, there can hardly be said to 
have been any philosophy among the Northern nations. It 


is true that, in many places, we still find men who have not 


* Encyclopedic, pt. i. §§ 20, 23; cf. below, under § 18. By a most vulgar 
and transparent paralogism, Hegel everywhere substitutes his zea of his own 
Fgo, in the shape of an fadizadsuom vagum, for the concrete reality of the abso- 
lute Ago. But, of course, when by sensism the distinction between things and 
the ideas or notions of things is wiped out, such absurdities neces-arily follow. 
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followed with open eyes the logical development of thought, 
clinging, with a kind of religious fondness, to old systems, 
and trying to resuscitate them, and that we not unfrequently 
see men who still rejoice in intellectual boyhood, propound- 
ing long-exploded doctrines in the naive belief that they 
are proclaiming new truth ; but nowhere do we find a firmly 
grounded system of thought, advancing triumphantly, like 
the physical sciences, from truth to truth. Meanwhile 
carnest men, in despair of finding a theoretical explanation 
of the system of things, are devoting themselves, with manly 
resignation, to practical pursuits or the discovery and classi- 
fication of facts, while their more frivolous brethren, rejoicing 
in their nothingness, find an excitement, that pays for the 
trouble of living, in the pleasurable waste of nervous 
strength. The sustained efforts of the former class of men 
sometimes shape themselves, on a more or less ample basis 
of facts, into social or moral theories, such as Comtism and 
Spencerism, which, in the absence of grounded philosophic 
truth, offer to assume its place and duties ; but, though they 
contain much that is valuable, and will yet be more 
valuable when illuminated with the light of truth, and 
though they, therefore, meet with much well-deserved 
respect, they are all rendered practically powerless and 
ineffective by the despair and scepticism which, however 
well concealed and ignored, nevertheless lie at the bottom 
of them. 

While such has been the course and condition of philo- 
sophy in the Northern nations, England, America, France, 
and Germany, its history among the Southern nations, and 
especially in Italy, has been very different. Here Scholas- 
ticism, though much neglected for the last two hundred and 
fifty years,* has, on account of its close connection with 


* Francis Suarez, the last of the great Scholastics and the pride of the Com- 
pany of Jesus, died in 1617, twenty-one years after the birth of Descartes. 
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Catholicism, never entirely died out. Toward the middle 
of last century it received a rude shock from Lockian sen- 
sism, introduced into Italy by Condillac, and favoured and 
propagated by the powerful Jesuit Order. The effect of this 
philosophy, which was expected by its propagators to leave 
free and ample room for faith, was to open wide the doors 
of intelligence to doubt and scepticism of the most demora- 
lizing kind. Hence, in the first quarter of this century, 
Italy, without having passed through so many phases of 
subjectivism as the Northern nations, Humeism, Kantianism, 
Hegelianism, found herself in very much the same condition 
of philosophic despondency as they, and with perhaps less 
moral earnestness to carry her through it. And yet it was 
from Italy, where the philosophic darkness was greatest, 
that the new philosophic light was destined to rise and shine. 
That light was the philosophic system of Antonio Rosmini- 
Serbati, a Roman Catholie priest, whose first great and 
fundamental work appeared at Rome in 1830, about a ycar 
before Hegcl’s death. Thus for the last half-century, while 
the rest of Europe has been groping about in philosophic 
darkness, lit only by the last reflected rays of old suns 
already sunk beneath the horizon into the lap of history, or 
by the first dim dawn of new suns yet unrisen, Italy has 
been sitting in the full light of a new philosophic day— 
almost without being aware of it! 

In order to understand the true bearing and importance 
of Rosmini’s system, we must recall to mind the defects 
which proved fatal to the two great previous systems, that 
of ancient and that of modern times. As we have seen, 
the defects which destroyed the first were a false theory of 
cognition and the failure to reduce to a working form tts 
principle of truth and certainty, while those that under- 
mined the latter were the merging of intelligence in sense 


and the setting up of subjective persuasion as the criterion of 
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truth. Rosmini, who was better read in philosophy than any 
original thinker of modern times, was well acquainted with 
these defects and their results, and thought out his system 
for the special purpose of remedying the former, and thus 
ectting rid of the latter, so that he might then develop truth 
upon a firm basis. 

In a work written in 1850, Rosmini informs us that his 
aims in philosophizing were four: frs¢, to combat error ; 
second, to reduce truth to a system ; ¢Azrd, to lay a solid 
basis for the special sciences ; and, fozrth, to erect a ladder 
by which to ascend to the heights of theology.* These 
aims he purposed to reach through the free use of reason 
and an unprejudiced examination, comparison, and, where 
possible, reconciliation of all previous philosophies, and he 
spared no labour in order to accomplish the enormous task 
he thus imposed upon himself. There have been men as 
well read in the external history of philosophy, and there 
have been men who were more minutely acquainted with 
particular parts or epochs of it; but no man ever better 
understood its inner essence and development, and no one 
ever more firmly grasped it as a whole. He enjoyed the 
very rare advantage of being equally well acquainted with 
ancient, with medieval, and with modern philosophy, and 
of thus being able to do justice to all, and derive aid from 
all. That he should have found more that was valuable 
in the first and seeond than in the third was only 
natural. His opinion of the worth of the philosophy 
which grew out of the subjectivism of Descartes and Locke 
was, justly enough, very low. The only thing which he 
derived from it was the Kantian distinction between the 
form and the matter of thought, and, indeed, this may be 
said to be the only positive thing of permanent value that 


* On the Purposes of the Author, a discourse now printed as an introduction 
to his entire system. 
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philosophy produced from Descartes to Hegel.* Most of 
its other products may be assigned to the storehouse of 
history, where the philosopher, in his proper capacity, may, 
without disadvantage, leave them undisturbed. “ From 
Locke to Kant,” says Rosmini, “ philosophy, in spite of all 
restraining efforts, went ever farther and farther astray’, 
becoming ever more entangled, until, at last, men got weary 
of following, one after another, guides that led nowhere. 
Hence the schools of our time seem more inclined to nar- 
rate the adventures of philosophy, a long amusing story of 
the voyages and wanderings of the human mind, than to 
teach any philosophy. If philosophy is ever again to be 
restored to credit among men, I believe we must once more 
take up the opinions of the ancients, adapting them, as far 
as possible, to the method and easy style of the moderns, 
and giving them a fuller and closer bearing upon human 
life. Moreover, we must never forget that the Scholastics, 
now so deeply reviled, were, after all, the connecting link 
between ancient and modern philosophies. For although, 
toward the close of its history, Scholasticism became de- 
graded, puerile, and ridiculous, yet it was not so in the works 
of its great writers, among whom it may suffice to mention 
Thomas Aquinas, the prince of Italian philosophers and 
the one in whose dear footsteps it always has been, and 
always shall be, our endeavour to follow.” f 

As a matter of fact, the starting-point and the central 
principle of Rosmint’s philosophy was reached through the 
development of a thought which St. Thomas had expressed, 
but whose full bearings he had been prevented, by A\ri- 
stotelian prejudices, from recognizing. We have seen that 
St. Thomas asserts the first object of intelligence and the 
cround of the principle of contradiction to be being, evs or 


* Tle was always unwilling to acknowledge that he borrowed even this, See 
below, under § 122, + Theadicy, ko i. cap. xxix. 
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ens commune. Pondering upon this thought, Rosmini sud- 
denly came to see that being is the very essence and form 
of intelligence, as distinguished from sensation, and that 
this form is not subjective, but objective. In other words, 
he saw that it is the essence of intelligence to have an 
object, and that that object is being. In this manner 
he not only got rid of the identity-theory of cognition 
maintained by the ancients and the impression-theory held 
by the moderns, but he likewise did away with subjectivism, 
drew a clear line between intelligence and sensation, 
between the ideal and the real, and found the principle and 
criterion of truth in the essential unity of being as mani- 
fested under these two forms. In a word, he found in being 
itsclf, in the very object without which we cannot cognize 
or even doubt anything, not only the true explanation of 
the mode of cognition, but also the indefeasible warrant of 
all truth. His whole system is merely a working out of the 
idea of being into all its ramifications and_ principles, 
necessary and contingent. 

If Rosmini drew the bare notion of his first principle 
from the writings of St. Thomas, almost every other great 
system of philosophy was laid under contribution in order 
to determine it. Indeed, every other system was made to 
give up whatever it had of truth in order to arm the 
principle of the new doctrine. Rosmini agrees with Par- 
menides in holding that being, one, indeterminate, eternal, 
is the sole object of intelligence, the essence and form of 
truth ; but refuses to conclude from this either that being ts 
identical with knowing, or that the Many is unknowable. 
According to Rosmini, the Many is knowable as a serics 
of objectified subjects. He agrees with Plato that the ideal 
is inconfusible with the real; but he denies that ideas 
subsist separate from the mind and things. According to 


him, ideas are determinations which the mind, through 
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subjective sensations derived from the real mode of being, 
makes in ideal being, which is its constitutive object. He 
agrees with Aristotle that ideas or forms exist in the mind 
and in things, and not in a state of separateness; but he 
denies that they exist in mind and in things in the same 
mode. In the former they are objective, ideal, and, there- 
fore, universal; in the latter, they are subjective, real, and, 
therefore, particular. Moreover, the intellect and the 
intelligible (vote Kat vonra) are so far from being identical, 
that they belong to two absolutely distinct modes of being. 
He makes the same concessions and objections to St. 
Thomas, but further agrees with him that the principle of 
contradiction rests on the intuition of being. He agrees 
with the school of Descartes, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, 
that subjectivism and sensism cannot furnish a ground for 
truth, but denies that these are the sources from which 
truth ought to be expected, and affirms that it is the very 
form and essence of objectivism and intelligence. He 
agrees with Kant that the form and matter of thought 
have to be distinguished ; but he denies, frs¢, that thought 
has a plurality of forms ; secovd, that its form is subjective ; 
and, third, that its matter is objective, before it is made so 
by thought itself. He maintains that the real, as purely 
such, is always subject (toxetpevoyv), while the ideal ts 
always object (avtuefuevov) of intelligence. He agrees with 
Reid * that perception differs from sensation ; but denics 
that the former is due to an inexplicable instinct in the mind. 
He holds that perception is due to the very nature of mind, 
whose term is necessarily an object. He agrees with Iichte 


that the “go implies the wvon-/2go, but he utterly denies 


* Rosmini has great respect for the sane, serious philosophy of Reid, and 
really owes it a great deal. Indeed, the Italians are almost the only plile- 
sophers that have done justice to Reid, whose very sobemess and simplicity 
have exposed him to unmerited neglect in more romantic countrics. 
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that the former creates either, and shows that the Zgo is a 
compound, consisting of a subject and an act whereby that 
subject affirms itself as an object. He agrees with Schelling 
that there is something infinite in the mind, but denies that 
the mind is for that reason the Absolute. He_ maintains 
that the object of the mind is necessary, infinite, and eternal ; 
whereas the subject is contingent, finite, and, but for its 
union with the object, transient. He agrees, lastly, with 
Hegel, that the starting-point of philosophy is being ; but 
he denies that the ideal being, with which such start is made, 
produces the real and moral forms of being, that is, develops 
into the universe and God. He, moreover, denies that being, 
though immediate, is an hypothesis, and shows that it is 
reached through a direct intuition, a form of cognition 
not liable to doubt or error, since for it phenomenon and 
nomenon are necessarily one. 

Rosmini, having discovered the nature of ideal being 
and its necessary relation to intelligence, was thus able to 
collect, as determinations of it, all the truths of previous 
systems freed from their errors, and so, for the first time in 
the world’s history, to lay a solid basis upon which 
true science might be built up and philosophy brought to 
stability and repose, after its twenty-five hundred years of 
weary circling, like that of the carnal spirits, driven by “the 
infernal hurricane, that never rests.” * Upon this basis he 
proceeded to build up three orders of science : first, sciences 
of intuition, or of the object ; second, sciences of perception, 
or of sensible subjects; and, third, sciences of reflection, 
or of those subjects which, though beyond the reach of 
sense, may, through integration of the subjects of sense by 

eans of the object of intelligence, be known in an ideal- 
negative way, and in part made real by intelligence itself 
acting through volition. But, after all, when intelligence has 


* ‘¢Ya bufera infernal, che mai non resta” Dante, /iferno, v. 31). 
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exhausted its powers of intuition, perception, and reflection, 
there will still remain an infinitude of reality, of which it 
has only a negative knowledge, so long as this infinitude 
does not reveal itself, by imparting to it some new faculty, 
capable of feeling an infinite reality. When this takes place, 
intelligence will recognize that it has at last found the 
necessary real subject of its necessary ideal object. This 
subject is God, whose reality, according to Rosmini, can be 
known only when He reveals Himself by imparting to the 
finite intelligence such an increase of objective light—the 
Light of Grace—as enables it to recognize, in a higher or 
lower degree, this infinite perfection. Thus Rosmini finds 
in the limitation of human intelligence a necessary place 
for revelation and the action of divine grace, and a formula 
for this revelation and action, such as is certainly not to be 
found in any other system of thought but hisown. Whether 
or not we follow him in maintaining that Christianity is 
such a revelation of God, we must admit that he has, philo- 
sophically speaking, made a much better case for it than 
ever was made before. His system has, accordingly, made 
Christianity acceptable to many who otherwise would 
have rejected it. The table on the next page will show 
Rosmini’s classification of the Sciences. 

Of Rosmini’s contributions to the different sciences, the 
most important are unquestionably those which he made 
to Ideology, a science toward which he stands in the same 
relation as Aristotle does to Formal Logic. His Vew Fssay 
on the Origin of Ideas, by which he put an end to sub- 
jectivism and sensism, will take the place of Kant’s Cr7tique 
of Pure Reason (by which, according to Ifegel, an end was 
put to objective dogmatism, as he contemptuously calls 


truth *) as the second great philosophic work of the world, 


* Gesch. der Philosophie, vol, ili. p. 504 (edit, 1830). 
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beside and before Aristotle’s Logic, by which a period was 
put to sophistry. Next to his contributions to Ideology, 
Rosmini’s most important work was in Psychology, in 
which he showed, for the first time, the true nature of the 
£:go, its double relation to being and sensation, and the 
necessary nature of the term of the latter. His two works, 
Anthropology and Psychology, which deal with this subject, 
are acknowledged as marking an epoch tn its history, even 
by those who are most bitterly opposed to the rest of his 
system. Next in importance to his contributions to 
Psychology are those which he made to the inferential 
Science of Morals, for which he discovered a rational and 
objective basis in the same principle which furnishes the 
criterion of theoretical truth, showing that right is merely 
truth accepted as a standard of action. Besides these, he 
made many and great contributions to other sciences, 
especially Logic, Law, Politics, Cosmology, Ontology, and 
Natural Theology. His great work, the Theosophy, which 
was intended to deal exhaustively with the last three 
subjects, he did not live to complete, and the saine is true 


respecting several other great works, including one on 
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Mathematics. Many of his writings still remain unpub- 
lished.* 

From what has been said, it will be easy to understand 
the relation of Rosminianism to the other systems of our 
time. To the various sensistic systems, whether calling 
themselves materialistic or idealistic, it stands in the relation 
of a corrector and complement; to the spiritualistic systems, 
in the relation of a guide and foundation. It completes the 
former, by showing them the way out of mere subjectivity 
and persuasion into a world of objectivity and truth; it 
imparts strength and vision to the latter, by placing them 
upon a basis of rational insight. To the special sciences 
it furnishes unity and aim. Doubtless, Rosminianism will 
in many points undergo modification or correction, and in 
many more receive extensive development; but that it 
supplies a basis for a new and unprecedented progress in 
philosophy, will hardly be doubted by any one who, with 
sufficient knowledge of previous systems and sufficient free- 
dom from prejudice, will give it a thorough examination.f 

If such is the nature and importance of Rosmini’s 
system, it may well be asked why, having been before the 
world more or less completely for half a century, it has thus 
far made so little impression upon it, that, outside of Italy 
and the circle of Rosmint’s religious order, its very existence 
is almost unknown. The answer to this is very simple. 
Rosmini was an Italian and wrote in Italian; he was a 
Catholic priest and a very sincere one; and, worse than 
all, he was a staunch opponent of the narrow policy which 
a certain party in the Church has followed for the last fifty 

* See the list of his works, pp. Hii.-Ixviil. 

+ Some people, fond of finding brief names for things, rather discredit 
Rosmini's system by calling it Odjective Jdealismz, Tt is ene great merit of the 
system that, not being one-sided, it is net covered by any onc name. Tf we 


must call it something, then, to be just, we ought to name its O%ectire Ldenl. 
ism, Subjective Healom, and Absolute Moradtsm, 
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years. The first of these circumstances renders his works 
inaccessible to the greater number of persons who are fitted 
to appreciate them; the second prejudices against them 
the majority of the remainder, who differ from him in creed ; 
and the third rouses against them the odium politicum of by 
far the larger number of the thinkers of his own confession. 
Scholars who have been wont to believe that all modern 
thought deserving of consideration must come from 
Germany, France, or England, are not inclined to learn 
Italian, in order to study the works of a Catholic thinker 
whose name does not occur in most of the histories of 
philosophy ; Protestants and Rationalists are not prepared 
to believe that a profound and rational system of philosophy 
can originate with a devoted priest of the Catholic Church ; 
and Catholics of the ordinary stripe are not prepared to 
look with favour upon the works of a man who did his best 
to reform and purify ecclesiastical discipline, and to lead 
the Church back to her primitive simplicity, humanity, and 
faith. Hence Rosminianism, having nothing but truth in 
its favour, has thus far struggled almost in vain against 
a world of prejudice. Not altogether in vain, however ; for 
the system has, especially in Italy, a small but select 
number of very warm adherents, who, in the fong run, will 
do more to propagate it than ten times the number of 
lukewarm disciples. Truth at last is sure to prevail, 
and therefore Rosminianism can afford to bide its time 
without haste or fear. When that time comes, the system 
will be found to contain not only all the truth of ancient 
and of modern philosophy, combined and systematized, but 
also a groundwork on which philosophy may henceforth 
advance, like the other sciences, instead of continuing to 
be held in scorn as a baseless phantom for ever whirling 


aimlessly in a vicious cirele. 
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PutLosopny is the science of ultimate grounds. 


It will be seen, by reference to the tabular view of the 
sciences in the Introduction, that Rosmini draws a clear 
distinction between the terms p/zlosophy and metaphysics, 
employing the latter in the limited sense of Science of the 
Real, which, according to him, includes Cosmology, Onto- 
logy, and Natural Theology. Thus the term sctaphystcs, 
while narrower than pfi/osophy, is wider than ontology (ef. 
Preface to Metaphysical Works, in Psychology, vol. 1. pp. 5-16, 
where these distinctions are treated at length). 

The above definition of Philosophy does not differ mate- 
rially from that of Leibniz, who calls it “the science of suffi- 
cient reasons”; or from that of Descartes, who makes it “the 
science of things evidently deduced from first principles” 
(cf. Hamilton’s Lectures on Aletaphysics and Logic, vol. i. 
pp. 48-53, where a list of the more famous definitions of 
philosophy, ancient and modern, are given). It approaches, 
perhaps, still more closely the definition which Aristotle 
gives of wisdom (cv@ia), “the science which considers first 
principles and causes (értoriyo TOY TpeTwr apyorv Ka airy 
Oewpytih.” AT etaph., i. 2, 982 b, 9); and it coincides with the 
definition of first philosophy, which St. Thomas in part 
borrows from Aristotle. ‘The philosopher,” says he, mean- 
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ing Aristotle, “determines it (7c. first philosophy) to be the 
science of truth, not of truth in general, but of that truth 
which is the origin of all truth, that is, which relates to the 
first universal principle of being (primum principiume essendt 
outnibus)” (Suna contra Gent. cap.i. cf. Aristotle, Aetaph., 
i.7 1, 993 b, 20). Rosmini condemns several other defini- 
tions of philosophy, especially those of Hobbes, Galluppi, 
Plato, and Wolf. Hobbes had defined philosophy as “a 
knowledge, acquired by correct reasoning, of effects or 
phenomena from their conccived causes or generations, and 
also of possible generations from known effects” (Com- 
putatio sive Logica, cap. i.). In regard to this Rosmini says, 
“Since from effects alone or from phenomena alone, with- 
out the aid of the ideal object, we can know only the 
proximate causes, or, more properly speaking, the laws, 
according to which sensible things change, philosophy is 
destroyed by this definition, and there remain only physics 
and the natural sciences, usurping the title of philosophy” 
(Pref. to MIetaph. Works, § 14). Of Galluppi’s definition, 
which makes philosophy “the science of human thought,” 
he says, “But human thought is only the instrument 
wherewith philosophy finds and contemplates its objects, 
and these, among which the greatest is God, cannot in the 
smallest degree be reduced to thought. It would be a 
most manifest absurdity to say that the science of God, 
which certainly belongs to philosophy, treats of nothing 
but human thought” (/d7@.,,§ 15). In regard to the remark 
of Plato, that the philosopher “devotes himself always to 
the idea of being” (7H 700 dvro¢ da mpookeiuevog idéa. Soph. 
254, A), he says, “On the contrary, the idea of being must 
cuide the human mind to discover the absolute and most 
real being, this being the end of all its speculations—an end 
which it reaches, not through any idea, but through affirma- 
tion and intuition” (/d¢d, § 16). To Wolf's definition of 
philosophy as “the science of things possible,” he objects : 
‘Possibilities do not by any means constitute the grounds 
of things in their completeness, being but a single element 
of those grounds. Contingent things, for example, do not 
exist merely because they are possible, but because, being 
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possible, a first cause has created them” (/d7d.). These 
objections help to make clear Rosmini's view of the sphere 
and functions of philosophy, and the cardinal distinction 
which he makes between ideal being, which is in itself 
intelligible, and real being, which is intelligible only through 
the other. When he asserts (7%cosophy, vol. i. § 6) that 
“the real, as merely real, signifies nothing, not going beyond 
itself or expressing anything but itself,’ and that it “goes 
beyond the power of natural signs, altogether beyond the 
power of any spoken word, however eloquent, and of any 
writing, however learned, elegant, and sublime it may 
appear,” he comes very near drawing that distinction 
which, at first sight, seems to involve an absurd paradox, 
but which is, nevertheless, strictly true—the distinction, 
namely, between thought and knowledge. Thought being 
the mere instrument of knowledge (the quo cognosci- 
mus, as the Scholastics say), and knowledge being that 
Which thought accomplishes (gued coguosctimus), it follows 
that thought and knowledge are absolutely exclusive with 
respect to each other ; that what is known cannot, as such, 
be thought ; and that what is thought cannot, as such, be 
known. It is the failure to observe this distinction that has 
led Herbert Spencer and others into their strange muddle 
respecting the unknowable, by which they mean the un- 
thinkable. Ideas are thinkable but absolutely unknow- 
able ; things are knowable but absolutely unthinkable. 

In regard to Science, the genus of which philosophy is 
a species, Rosmini approves of the view expressed by 
Aristotle in the Later Analytics, where he says, “We 
think we know a thing absolutely (fkasrov awAwe), and not 
in the sophistical, accidental way, when we think we know 
the cause which produced it, know that that is the cause 
of that thing, and know that it must be the cause of that 
thing” (cap. it. 71 b, 9 sq.). He, morcover, distinguishes 
between the subjective and objective senses of the term. 
“The word sctcvce,’ he says, “has a universal sense, equi- 
valent to that of cognition; but it is also employed in 
a more restricted sense, to signify a particular mode of 
cognition. In this limited sense it may be regarded cither 
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subjectively, that is, as possessed by man, the knowing 
subject, or objectively, as knowable, as that which is intuited 
by a mind” (Legic, § $25). In the former view it is equi- 
valent to philosophy; in the latter, it means “an entire 
system of demonstrated cognitions, depending upon a 
single principle ” (/dzd., § 836). 

It is instructive to compare with these views respecting 
science and philosophy, the definitions of these terms given 
by Herbert Spencer. “Science,” says that writer, “is 
partially unificd knowledge; Philosophy is completely 
anificd knowledge” (first Principles, Part II. cap. 1. § 37). 
It follows from this that we have not at present any 
philosophy, and indeed, that only omniscience is philosophy, 
and God the only philosopher. 


2: 


Ultimate grounds are the answers which satisfy 
the last zy"s put by the human mind to itself. 


It thus appears that the final, self-sufficient test of truth 
is perfect mental satisfaction, the cessation of all desire for 
further evidence or explanation. This satisfaction, being 
of the nature of a fecling, is immediate, given, and, there- 
fore, incapable of explanation. Why does truth satisfy ? 
is a foolish question. We may, nevertheless, discover and 
state the conditions under which such satisfaction is felt, 
and, in so doing, we shall discover and state the conditions 
of truth itself It is almost unnecessary to say that by 
grounds (ragiont) Rosmini does not mean causes. Indeed, 
he finds fault with Aristotle for confounding the two terms. 
“What Aristotle calls cause (aizéa),” he says, “ ought more 
correctly to be called ground, the term properly belonging 
to the order of the knowable, with which he is dealing” 
(Logic, § 827). The passage referred to is the one quoted 
above, p. 1. According to Rosmint,a ground is “that light 
which enables the mind (sfzr7te) to know that what any 
given judgment affirms in the order of possibility, Is” 
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(foid., § 188). “A ground is always an zdea, simple or 
complex; but the terms ground and zdca differ as two 
different modes of regarding the same thing. Ground 
indicates the logical wecesstty which the mind feels of 
assenting to a possible judgment. It is, therefore, a virtuc 
which emanates from the intuition of the necessary nexus 
between two or more ideas, which nexus, however, as 
intuited by the mind, may likewise be called an édca” 
(bid, § 192). “The grounds which justify assent to any 
possible judgment are either intrinsic or extrinsic. A 
ground is intrinsic when the judgment requires no other 
proof, foreign to it, in order to appear true to the mind 
of any one who examines it with sufficient caren... A 
eround is extrinsic when the mind, in order to be con- 
vinced of the truth of a possible judgment, is obliged to 
have recourse to some judgment different from the first” 
(Lbid., §§ 193, 195). In reference to the relation of grounds 
to reality, we have the following statements:—“ Things real 
must be treated in the doctrine of w/fémate grounds. First, 
because ground is a word whose signification is relative 
to that whose ground is sought, and that whose ground is 
sought is the real. Hence it follows that real things, as 
such, do not constitute the object of philosophy, but 
merely its occasion and condition. Philosophy deals with 
them, because it deals with their possibilities and their 
ultimate sufficient grounds. Sccond, because the first 
ground requires a reality cocssential with it,. . . and hence 
cannot be fully known without the knowledge of that first 
reality which constitutes it, not as a ground, but as a 
complete and absolute being containing within itself the 
ground of all things” (Psychology, Pref., § 13). It is need- 
less to say that w/émate grounds are, of necessity, intrinsic, 
immediate, and self-evident. Rosmini, in common with 
Aristotle * and St. Thomas,f and in opposition to Hegel,t 

* CAvdyaen kal Thy amodenTicny emornny eb GANnOay 7 elvar Kat mpwoTwr Kad 
dpérwy Kal yvwpinwrépwy Kal mpotépwy Kal aitiwy Tov cuumepdopatos ” (lial, 
Lost., i. 71 b, 20 sq.) 

f ‘Perse, et direete intellectus est universalium,sensus autem singularium ” 


(Summa Theol., p. icq. Ixxxvi., conel.). 
f ‘‘ Logisch ist der Anfang, indem er im Elemente des frei fiir sich seienden 
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whom he calls the “foe of all immediateness ” (Theosophy, 
vol. i. § 10), maintains that all ultimate knowledge is of 
this kind. Of the nature of ultimate grounds, Rosmini 
speaks at length in his Lege. “If we wish to determine 
the meaning of this expression, w/twale grozidds,” he says, 
“we must take into consideration certain distinctions, for 
the reason that grounds may be called ultimate which are 
such, not in themselves, but with respect to the limits of 
human nature. Whatever these limits be, it is clear that 
we cannot speak of any ultimate grounds except with 
respect to these, because absolutely ultimate grounds, if 
they go beyond the confines of human nature, cannot be 
desired or sought by it, and hence the want of them can- 
not cause it any disquiet. In order, therefore, that the 
human mind, when it has reached the ultimate grounds, 
may be conscious that these are ultimate for it (supposing 
that they are not likewise ultimate in themselves), it must 
recognize its own limits, and clearly understand that, in 
carrying its researches further, it would be attempting the 
impossible” (§ 1163). “We must, therefore, consider that 
there are three supreme grounds, categorically distinct. 
These may be called the formal ground, the real ground, 
and the oral ground. The supreme formal ground is 
given to man in the idea of being, and is the principle of 
all formal logic. It is also that which enables him to 
cognize real and moral grounds. But the supreme real 
ground is not given to man by nature, since this reality is 
God Himself, and by nature man does not perceive the 
reality of God. Possessing, then, the supreme fornial ground, 
and, in it, the power of knowing all real grounds, even the 
supreme one, if they were given to him—that is, if they 
were communicated to his feeling—he has the faculty of 
recognizing his own limits, in other words, of recognizing 
that it is not granted him to know all that he could know, 
and hence he concludes that there may and must be, 
beyond these limits, something unknown to him. If now 
we give to this act (s/ancio), by which the human mind 


Denkens, im reinen Wissen gemacht werden soll” (Zoc/f, vol. i. p. O13 cf. 
Trendelenburg, Logische Cntersuchungen, vol. ie pp. 30, $qq.). 
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divines that there is something beyond all that it knows, 
the name of human superintclligence, we shall see clearly 
that this is not a faculty (potenza), but a function of reason, 
whereby, comparing the field of the possible, given to it in 
the idea, with the field of the real, given to it in feeling, it 
sees that the former is infinitely more extensive than the 
latter, and that the portion of reality which it can touch 
does not contain the supreme ground ; that is, the deme 
which is real in its esscuee, Which alone can be the type 
of all reality, and hence also alone can be the ground of 
all finite realities. Again, as regards the supreme moral 
ground, this lies in the essential and total order of being, 
inasmuch as being, thus intrinsically ordered, is in itself 
a good to all the wills that cognize it. Now, man, in the 
idea, possesses this order zzrtval/y, but it does not become 
actual to thought except in real being. Of this real being 
he knows a part foszfic/y through fecling, and that part 
which he knows by nature in this way implies infinite 
being; then, through the function of human superintelli- 
gence, he knows, negatively and confusedly, infinite real 
being, in which alone the supreme moral ground is ac- 
tualized, because in it alone is the essential and total order 
of being. Hence, according to nature, man cannot know 
the supreme moral ground, except in a negative and 
virtual way. Hence the imperfection of morality in his 
actual existence. There are, therefore, two main limits to 
human intelligence. /ers¢, it cannot know the supreme 
real ground, and, therefore, cannot have a single material 
criterion for all realities. It is for this reason that we have 
been obliged to lay down the rule that cvery specific per- 
ception of reality is a criterion for that species whereof that 
perception is assumed as the type. Second, it can know 
only virtually the supreme moral reason” ($$ 1163, 1165). 
Of course, it follows directly from tls, that, in our present 
life, we find no entire intellectual satisfaction, at least in 
a natural way. “Since man,” says Rosmini, “knows the 
supreme formal ground, and, through it, these two limits, 
he aspires to extend himself to the infinite, and desires 
a state in which these limitations shall cease. llowever, 
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when a man reaches the clear conviction that such limits 
cannot be removed in the present life, he resigns himself 
to this necessity, and thus finds that satisfaction of intellect 
which is possible in mortal life.’ In other words, to quote 
the famous saying of Goethe, “Man is not born to solve 
the problem of the universe, but to find out where the 
problem begins, and then to keep himself within the limits 
of the knowable.” 


4 


FS id 


Ultimate grounds are either absolute or re- 
lative. The former are, strictly speaking, alone 
ultimate, and, as such, constitute the scope of 
General Philosophy; whereas the latter are ulti- 
mate only in reference to a determinate branch 
of science, and hence form the scope of Sfeczal 
Philosophies, such as those of mathematics, 
physics, history, politics, art, etc. 


Though Rosmini prefers the term w/timate grounds, he 
does not object to calling them likewise first grounds. 
“ Ultimate grounds,’ he says, “and first grounds are equi- 
valent expressions, because what is last in the one direction 
of thought is first in the other” (Purposes of the Author, 
§ 9,n.). Compare the Aristotelian doctrine, that what is 
first in essence or nature is last in generation,* or, as 
St. Thomas puts it, ‘* What is first and better known in its 
nature is last and less known relatively to us.” T 

Of the relation of Philosophy to the other sciences 


* “CEvaytiws éml rijs yeveoews Exet Kal THS odalas: Ta yap Votepa TH yeveoe 
apdétepa Thy piow eott, Kal mp&Tov To TH yevéoe TeAcuTaioy” (De Part. Anim., 
1. e040. a. 24 sa. Che Ph isco wil, 7 20a 14 30's 305 a, 22 sqvs and 
Eucken, Dre Alethode der Aristotclischen Forschung, p. 13. 

+ ‘Que sunt priora et notiora secundum naturam, sunt posteriora et minus 
nota secundum nos” (Sz. Theod., 1. q. $5, art. 3, 1). Cf. Aristotle, “Od yap 
TavToy mpéTepoy TH pia Kal mps Tuas mpoTEpoy ode yywpiuwTepoy Kal Hiv 
yorndrepov” (-lnal, Post. i. 23 71 b, 35 sq.) 


POINT OF DEPARTURE, fs) 


Rosmini says, “The ultimate grounds outside of the 
world and the ultimate grounds in the world, these form 
the object of philosophy, which thus occupies the last two 
and highest steps of the pyramid we have described. 
Hence philosophy remains clearly separated from, and 
elevated above, the other sciences, as the guide and mother 
of them all. These form the lower steps of the pyramid, 
depending upon the highest two and receiving their light 
from them” (Purposes of the Author,§ 9; cf. St. Thomas, 
Sum. Theol. ti’ q. 6, art. 1, 1-m,). 


4. 


In attempting to discover the ultimate grounds Point of 


which shall satisfy its own last spontaneous why’s, 
the human mind must, of necessity, begin by 
recognizing the state of its own cognitions and 
of its own persuasions. It must then go on and 
endeavour to supplement and complete these 
cognitions in such a way as to satisfy the in- 
telligence, which imperatively demands a ground 
for everything it knows, and allows the mind no 
rest until it has found a self-sufficient ground, that 
is, a ground which calls for no further ground. 


The gist of this section is, that philosophy sets out with 
simple, direct, unquestioning observation of the present 
facts of consciousness, and then procecds to search for 
another fact of consciousness, a ground or idea, which shall 
so unite and supplement all others as to relieve the mind 
from the discomfort which disconnection and incomplete- 
ness always cause it. Philosophy, in this view,—and it is a 
correct one—may be defined as an explanation of the facts 
of consciousness ; for even God and the Universe, ¢v se far as 
they require or admit cxplanation, number as objects among 
these facts. That which is not known requires no expla- 


departure. 
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nation. To explain existence iz /fse/f is a task beyond 
the reach of philosophy. Indeed, the phrase is self-con- 
tradictory ; for it means, to explain a fact of consciousness, 
which, by the very hypothesis, does not exist. This doc- 
trine does not involve the conclusion that some would 
draw from it, that therefore we do not vow things. The 
opposite conclusion is the true one. We do know things, 
and it is precisely for that reason that they do not require 
or admit explanation. We do not, indeed, ¢/zvk things ; 
but, as has been already remarked, knowledge and thought 
are mutually exclusive. 

This section shows how different Rosmini’s starting- 
point was from that of Flegel. Indeed, there are few things 
which Rosmini so strongly opposes as the doctrine of a 
“ presuppositionless beginning” in philosophy. His refu- 
tation of this doctrine (Logie, 8§ 43-50 ; Theodicy, i. §§ 10, 
19, 20) is, in many points, superior to that of Trendelenburg 
(Logische Untersuchungen, \. pp. 36-140, and Die logische 
Pyare wt flees “System, eipzic, 1eegs cf. $$ - 11) 53). 
Rosmini cordially agrees with Kant and his school (cf. 
Kritik der vreinen Vernunft, Einleitung, 1.) in holding that 
“all our knowledge begins with experience ;” but he finds 
grave fault with them for not clearly showing what they 
mean by experience. His strictures on this omission are 
worth quoting. “ Modern philosophers,” he says, “ generally 
admit that all human knowledge comes from experience ; but 
they do not trouble themselves to ask, What is experience ? 
is-at meant -that-experience-is; thetacts 2° The facts by 
themselves cannot form experience, because, until the facts 
are known by me, they are, with reference to my know- 
ledge, as i they did not-enist.. By experiences therefore, 
is meant the facts coguised by me. If this is the meaning 
of the word ‘experience,’ we must go on and inquire what 
kind of cognition is here meant. Is it meant that ex- 
perience is the facts cognized by the senses alone? The 
question is absurd: with the senses alone they cannot be 
cognised, When I say that I know a fact with my senses 
alone, I have: removed: from: that fact the whole of my 
thought regarding it. The facts, as they then remain, are 
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sensations and nothing more. There is no comparison 
between them, or relation of any kind. These facts, coguezcd, 
as the very improper expression is, by the sense alone, can 
neither be written nor spoken, because language has no 
individual words fitted to express them, and because, if 
I joined them to some sensible sign, in order to make them 
speakable, I should be obliged to make some reflection on 
them, which is contrary to the hypothesis that I know 
them through my senses alone. Experience, therefore, 
must be the facts as really known. But into this know- 
ledge there enters necessarily ¢véclligence, which adds to the 
facts a certain universality, considering them in relation to 
being, and, through being, in relation to cach other, and, 
in this way, forming classes or species. This is certainly 
the only kind of experience that can or does produce our 
cognitions. But if this is the experience which we mean 
when we say that all our cognitions come from experience, 
we must, first of all, inquire, What is ¢vfellectual cognition 
of facts ? What is that zfellect with which we form, or at 
least complete, this experience ? How must such a faculty 
of cognizing be constituted, in order that it may be able to 
produce such experience? This last question is equivalent 
to, What must the intellect have that is innate ? or, What 
are the conditions under which the experience we speak of 
is possible?” (New Essay, vol. ii. § 398). What would 
Rosmini have said to those philosophers who define Logic 
as “the science of the laws of thought,” without ever in- 
quiring, What is thought? 


5; 


The mental rest or quict here meant is only Different 


; ; 2 ; : oe : forms of 
a screntific guiet, which the inquiring mind reaches mental 


when it finds scientific replies to its own inevitable 
interrogations. But it must not be supposed that 
the mind always puts such interrogations to itself. 
Many minds never do so at all, or, if they do, at 
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least put far fewer than they might put. The mind 
which does not question itself at all enjoys rest 
and quiet. Thesame is true of the mind, which 
questions itself up to a certain point and no 
further, as soon as it has found replies to its 
limited number of interrogations, although it may 
not have arrived at ultimate reasons, these not 
being essential to its quiet. Hence the science 
of ultimate grounds, that is, philosophy, is not 
necessary to the mental quiet of the majority of 
mankind, who content themselves with a much 
more limited kind of cognition. Such cognition, 
though not philosophical, may be true and certain, 
and may thus afford a most reasonable per- 


suasion. : 

The distinction here drawn between the two kinds of 
mental satisfaction is a most important one, involving not 
only the whole distinction between reason and faith, but 
the whole question of the nature of assent. To this latter 
subject Rosmini devotes the first book of his Logic (pp. 
9-85), the most original part of the whole work. A few 
sentences from this treatise will make the distinction clearer. 
“Assent is the act with which a man adheres voluntarily to 
the object which stands before his intelligence. To assent 
to an object means to affirm it with subjective authority ” 
(eficacia, § 85). “Assent is not one of those acts of the 
spirit which produce new cognitions, but it is an act by 
which a person appropriates the cognitions which stand 
before him. We are in the habit, nevertheless, of saying 
that assent produces cognitions, because by means of it a 
person makes cognitions his, and obtains persuasion * of 

* Peysuastone. After some hesitation, I have concluded to render this word 
by its etymological equivalent, although in many cases conzictfon would have 
read better. Rosimini distinguishes the two. ‘¢ Zo conzince,” he says, ‘is to 
give a man demonstrated cognitions, and regards the intellect ; 40 fersuade is 
to move the will to assent ” (Zegec, § 1144). 
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them” (§ 86). “Assent is a species of yudgment,; but 
not all judgments are assents. Judgments are of two 
kinds, ¢deal and real. Tdcal judgments are those which 
present themselves to the mind as possible, without assent 
or dissent on the part of the person to whom they are 
presented. Real gudgments are those which, after being 
presented to the mind as possible, receive assent” (§ 87). 
“Possible judgments are of two kinds, those which are 
composed of mere ideas, as, The genus is more exten- 
sive than the species ; and those which are composed of 
ideas and realities, as, Rome exists” (§ 88). “ Hence, 
assent is that act whereby a man produces real judgments, 

.. Which he does only after having discovered by in- 
tuition the possible judgments” (§ 89). “ Between the 
possible judgment and the assent there lies the question, 
Shall I assent to the possible judgment?” ($93). “So long 
as the question lasts, . . . and is not answered by assent, 
there is a mental condition which is termed zgworance” 
(§ 96). “The effect which assent produces in the mind 
(aninto) is persuasion, that is, persuasion that the judgment 
assented to, whether positive or negative, is true. Per- 
Ssuasion is not cognition. On the contrary, there are 
erroneous persuasions produced by assents given to ideal 
judgments” (§ 102). “This appropriation of cognition, 
termed persuasion, and performed by means of assent, is 
usually denominated swdjective coguition, the term objective 
cognition being reserved for the cognition, properly so 
called, which precedes the assent” (§ 103). “ Sudjective 
cognition adds nothing to objective cognition, but it adds 
something to the swvdyect, namely, the persuasion of that 
cognition” (§ 104). “To what faculty does assent belong ? 
To the w7// or to the understanding ?” (§ 129). “ We reply 
that the powcr of assent is a special function, which must 
be accurately distinguished from both understanding and 
will” (§ 130). “The subject performs certain acts by 
means of its faculties, others directly through itself, without 
employing any faculty. ... The act of affirming what it 
understands the subject perfornis directly through itself, 
since in that act it does nothing but accommodate itself 
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to what it understands” (§ 131). “A man cannot give 
assent to a possible judgment present to his mind (sfzrzzo), 
unless he sees an efficient ground which attests its truth. 
What then isa ground? By ground we mean, that light 
which enables the mind to know that what any given judg- 
ment affirms in the order of possibility, Is” (§ 188). “Be 
it observed that this Is signifies the truth of the affirmation, 
because, if-a thine is, it is true” (§ 18o).. “This light «1s 
logical necessity” (§ 191). “The grounds which justify 
asscnt to any possible judgment are either intrinsic or 
extrinsic” (§ 193). “ Evident judgments are those which 
are made in regard to the idea of dctmg and its tmmediate 
applications” (§ 196). “ The extrinsic grounds which show 
the truth of possible judgments and render assent to them 
obligatory are—(1) primitive judgments with respect to all 
judgments which are not primitive but derivative; (2) an 
infallible authority” (§ 212). “ Authority, in its proper sense, 
means the external testimony which a trustworthy person 
renders to the truth of a possible judgment” (§ 215). “That 
which induces a subject to give an assent is (a) either an 
instinct, not guided by any ground, as when the assent is 
determined by the instinct of the marvellous; or (0) a 
purely spontaneous act of will, such as takes place in per- 
ceptions and in all voluntary assents given without re- 
flection ; or (c) an act of free will, which chooses between 
the ground for assent and that for non-assent, a choice 
Which always takes place in the order of reflection ; or (¢) 
an act of free will, which creates or forges a reason, in 
accordance with which the assent is given in the same way 
as happens in formal errors, which likewise belong to the 
order of reflection” (§ 221). “By means of reflection, the 
wil becomes free from necessity. The force of free 
volition, under certain conditions, overpowers instinct and 
voluntary spontaneity. By means of this force, a person 
may prevent zvstinctive assent” (§ 222). “Gratuitous assent 
is different from that assent which a man gives without 
being able to assign a grouid to himself or to other people. 
... The really gratuitous assents ... are those which 
have no ground, but are determined by éfnd cause” (§ 226). 


POPULAR AND PHILOSOPHICAL KNOWING. 1S 


“There is error every time that there is attributed to a 
subject a predicate which does not belong to it. Hence 
the point where the error lies is the zcrus between the 
predicate and the subject” (§ 244). Much to the same 
effect may be found in Dr. Newman’s Grammar of Assent. 


6. 
But this lower form of mental quiet is not Popular 
: : : and philo- 
necessarily lasting. A mind possessed by strong sophical 
knowing. 


and firm convictions, of which it has never ex- 
amined the ultimate grounds, may suddenly find 
itself confronted by an ultimate why. Will it 
then remain in a state of unquiet and uncertainty, 
until it has found the needed reply ? Here we 
must distinguish between repose of mind and 
repose of spirit. The former demands demon- 
stration, the latter only persuasion; and these are 
two widely different things. Demonstration has 
something necessary, almost fatal, about it, while 
persuasion has much that is voluntary. Hence 
it is that a man may have firm persuasions, with- 
out being able to assign the precise grounds of 
them. Moreover, among these unreasoned con- 
victions there are some that are blind, and some 
that are rational. Blind convictions are arbitrary, 
groundless, and often erroneous, although, by 
accident, they may be true. Rational persuasions, 
which a man holds, without being able to assign 
the grounds of them, are such as rest upon really 
solid grounds, known indeed directly, and com- 
prehended sufficiently to command assent, but not 
sufficiently analyzed by reflection to enable him 
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to express them either to himself or others, if he 
is questioned about them. The mind, the per- 
suasions of such a man lack something, namely, 
the development of reflection; nevertheless, he 
possesses truth and a persuasion of the truth, 
strong enough to produce repose of spirit. He 
may even enjoy repose of mind, if, by refusing 
attention to his inner questionings, he succeed in 
stifling them. He is then in the same condition 
as if the questions had not been put. 


_= 


7, 

But the mind of such a man, that is, his faculty 
of demonstration, considered with reference to 
itself, and not with reference to persuasion and 
quiet of spirit, or to the possession of truth and 
certitude, has not satisfied its own demands, and, 
hence, has not found repose. Philosophy is what 
restores scientific repose of intellect. 


8. 


There is, therefore, a popular knowing, suf- 
ficient for the purposes of ordinary life, and there 
is a philosophical knowing, calculated to satisfy the 
demands of the faculty of demonstration. The 
latter is the work of reflection, carried forward to 
the discovery of ultimate grounds. 


Rosmini devotes a considerable number of pages in his 


New Essay to clearing up the distinction between direct, 
popular, and philosophical cognition. “ Direct cognition,” 
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he says, “ consists of intellective perceptions and the ideas 
which detach themselves from perceptions. Reflection, 
set in motion by language, tlen comes forward, and its 
first steps are those whereby it marks the relations, tim- 
mediate or almost immediate, of the things perceived and 
apprehended. This first operation of reflection does not 
yet analyze the single perceptions and ideas of things. It 
leaves them entire * as they were when it first acquired 
them, merely contemplating them together. It is still a 
synthetic operation of which all persons are capable. 
Hence, it forms a large part, not to say the whole, of 
common or popular science. Philosophical sctence, on the 
contrary, begins with the analysis of simple objects. 
When things perceived submit themselves to analysis, 
they acquire a singular light, which is what ennobles the 
wisdom of the wise. Tis analysis may be considered the 
starting-point of philosophy. Setting out from it, phi- 
losophy proceeds to confirm those great relations between 
beings (esserz) which the great mass of mankind have 
already observed, and, we might almost say, intuitively 
noted. Hence, popular science occupies an intermediate 
position between direct science on the one hand, and 
philosophical science on the other. It springs from a first 
reflection, whereas philosophical science requires a second 
reflection. The first strong reficction of popular cognition 
adds no new matter to cognition, but merely discovers new 
immediate relations in it. The reflections which follow 
bring out other relations between the preceding cognitions. 
If direct cognition enjoys immunity from error, the case 
is very different with popular cognition, which is already 
partly the fruit of reflection, not to say also partly of 
imagination. Pilosophical cognition, morcover, is, of all 
the forms of cognition, the most liable to error, being the 
offspring of a more remote reflection” (§§ 1264-1267). 
Rosmini’s distinction between the three kinds of knowing 
is almost exactly the same as that which Aristotle draws 
between perception (aisMyoe), expericnce (émepia), and 


* Suyxexupueva, as Aristotle says: sce hysica, 1. 1, 184 a, 21 9q. 
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theory (ré\1m) or science (érioriyn).* To Aristotle’s dis- 
tinction between theory and science, viz. that the former 
deals with production or becoming, the latter with being 
(“SO ay a aracw Ev er) exetvoug TO avTd, TéxVNG apy Kat 
ETLOTHIUNC, EAVY EY TEpl Ty yeveour, TEXING, EAV Of mept TO Ov, 
extoThunc. lval, Post., ii. 19, 100 a, 7, seq.), Rosmini has 
nothing corresponding. The distinction between special 
sciences and philosophy comes very near it. St. Thomas, 
of course, follows Aristotle, as do the Scholastics generally. 
Kant’s distinction between experience (Z7fahrung), under- 
standing, and reason f is equivalent to the one made by 
Aristotle, since Kant’s experience corresponds to Aristotle’s 
perception. Even Hegel’s distinction of the stages of 
knowing into consciousness, self-consciousness, and reason 
is not essentially different,{ although under the term reason 
are included religion, which, according to Rosmini, is, as 
such, no part of philosophy at all (§ 151), and absolute 
knowing, which he would attribute only to God (Theosophy, 
i$ 11). It is needless to say that Rosmini totally rejects 
Heegel’s process, as well as the identification of reason and 
spirit (Geést) which results from it$ (Z/Aeosophy, vol. iv. 
Pp. 459). 

Rosmini has treated, at great length, of the nature of 
persuasion, the difference between it and certainty, truth, 
and conviction, and the part which the will plays in it 
(Logic, §§ 136 sq., 1099 sq.; Mew Essay, §§ 1335 sq. 
1044 $q.). 

He treats also, at considerable length, of the nature 
of mental satisfaction (appagamento), “We distinguish,” 
he says, “satisfaction from persuasion, considering persua- 
sion as an effect or state which remains in a man every 
time he adheres and assents to any truth, but which does 
not necessarily take away his curiosity to discover a further 
ground, whereas satisfaction is a more universal effect or 
state of the mind, causing it to search no further, and 


* Aletaph., 1.13 cf. the commentaries of Schwegler and Bonitz. 
t Aviith der reinen 1 ernunf, inleitung. 

t Phenomentlogie des Gerstes, throughout. 

§ Phen. des Getstes, pp. 327, $44. 
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leaving it without the thought that there is anything further 
to search into. ... Satisfaction may be absolute or rela- 
tive” (Logic, § 1161). “Absolute satisfaction arises when 
these two extremes are realized: (1) That the mind shall 
have succeeded in knowing the ultimate grounds of things, 
so that no further research remains possible; (2) That it 
shall be conscious of having thus succeeded. If it did not 
recognize as ultimate grounds those which it has dis- 
covered, even though they really were such, it would still 
feel as if it ought to continue its search and therefore 
would not be satisfied” (§ 1162). Inasmuch as absolute 
ultimate grounds are inaccessible to man on account of the 
limitations of his nature, he must content himself with 
grounds that are ultimate with respect to these (see note 
to§$2). “For satisfaction of mind, therefore, it is necessary, 
first, that a man consciously, and therefore reflectively, 
succeed in reaching the ultimate formal ground; Secozd, 
that being unable to find the last real ground, he make 
allowance for his impotence and resign himself to the 
necessity of the limit imposed on him by nature” (Logic, 
§ 1168). But as such satisfaction is only relative, it follows 
that this is the only form of mental satisfaction possible 
in this life. 


Q. 


In endeavouring to discover these grounds, a The first 

, ia questions 
man must set out from the intellectual condition put by 
Philo- 


in which he finds himself (§ 4). And the first sophy, and 
: : : their con- 
question he puts to himself takes this form: “ I sequences. 
imagine I know many things, but what is my 
knowing itself? May I not be deceived ? 
Why may not all that I think I know be a 
delusion?” These questions lead him to the 
discovery of /deology and Logic, which, as having 


ideas for their object, are Sciences of Intuition. 
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Rosmini distinguishes between regressive philosophy, 
which, “ by way of reflection, conducts the mind to find 
the principle from which the science of being is derived ; 
progressive philosophy, or Theosophy, which is that same 
science of being, derived from its principle; and sedate 
philosophy, which furnishes the conditions, formal (Lege) 
as well as material (Psychology), of the passage of the mind 
from regressive philosophy (/deo/ogy) to progressive philo- 
sophy (Zkcosophy)” (Theosophy, 1. § 160). Schelling made 
the same distinction between regressive and progressive 
philosophy. This whole subject is treated at considerable 
length in the Veiw £ssay, vol. i. Preliminary, §§ 31-35. 

The starting-point of the man who begins to philoso- 
phize is one of four starting-points which are frequently 
confounded, but which Rosmini distinguishes with care. 
These are—(1) man's starting-point when he first begins 
to develop; (2) the starting-point of the human spirit ; 
(3) the starting-point of the man who begins to philoso- 
phize ; and (4) the starting-point of philosophy as science, 
or of the system of human cognition. The first he considers 
to be external sensation ; the second, the wotox of being ; 
the third, the point of mental growth which the man has 
reached ; and the fourth, “that luminous point from which 
all other cognitions derive their clearness of certainty and 
truth, vizs the-vdeq of being” (Ve Josey, vol,4. Pre- 
liminary, § 5; more at length vol. iii. §§ 1468-1472). In 
regard to the third of these starting-points, which is the 
one that at present. coucerms us, he says, ““ When aman 
begins to philosophize, he is already developed... . Now 
he cannot set out from any other point than that at which 
he is. To do anything else is impossible for him. Con- 
dillac and Bonnet, in their discourses, pretend to transport 
themselves to the first beginning of cognition and imagine 
a statue with one sense. But in doing so, no matter 
whether well or ill, they take an immense leap ; they seek 
to cross an abyss in trying to forget, all at once, the 
intellectual condition in which they are, in order to watch, 
as spectators of another nature, the effect of the first 
sensations which a man feels. The time for that is past 
for them, for ever past” (.Vew £ssay, vol. iii. § 1471). 
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Philosophy conducts from the certainty that things 
seem to the certainty that they avc; in other words, from 
subjective persuasion to objective conviction. If being and 
knowing were the same, as Parmenides and Hegel allege, 
there would be no place for philosophy, inasmuch as there 
would be no distinction between an hallucination and a true 
cognition. It is curious that Tennyson, in the later editions 
of fz Alemoriam, has altered seems to zs in the lines 
(cxili. 6) : 

“And what Iam beheld again 
What sees, and no man understands.” 


SCIENCES OF INTUITION. 
(Ldcology and Logie.) 


Rosmini defines ¢vfurtion as “the (receptive) act of the 
soul, whereby it receives the communication of intelligible 
or ideal being,’ and adds, “ This act is called intelligence 
by Aristotle, who says that ‘intelligence is of indivisibles,’ * 
calling indivisibles the essences of things which are seen 
in ideas. Hence, in the language of the Schoolmen, 
coguitio stmplicis tntelligenti@ means the same thing as 
cognition of possibles. For this reason it is clear that 
Kant perverted the language of philosophy, when he 
usurped the word ¢z¢uztzon to mean sense perception. In 
making this alteration in the meaning of the word, he 
gave proof of the sensism which lies at the basis of his 
system, attributing to sense the act which specially belongs 
to intelligence” (Psychology, vol. i. § 53). Ikant defines 
entuition thus: “ Through the medium of sensibility objects 
are given to us, and it alone furnishes us with intuitions.” f 
It is against this doctrine, than which nothing can be more 
false, that Rosmini’s system is specially directed. Rosmini 
most emphatically denics that objects are given to us 
through the senses. Intelligence alone has an odjcet: the 

* This is not strictly correct. Aristotle merely says, ‘‘H wéy oby tov 


adiaipétav vdnors év Touts wep) & odK Sate TH Weddos ” (Le s1n., iil. 6, 1). 
t Avitih der rein. Vern., Die transcend. cEsthitik, § 1. 


Ideology 
and Logic. 
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senses have only ¢erms.* When he says that “to have 
before the mind the essence of things, without any affirma- 
tion on the part of the subject, is called fo zztucte” (Logie, 
§ 320), he agrees exactly with St. Thomas, who says, 
“Tntelligere dicitt nihil aliud quam sinplicem INTUITUM 
intellectis in id quod sibi est presens intelligible” (Sent., 
dist. ilieart. 5,q=5)s 


1. Ldeology. 
10. 


Ideology undertakes to investigate the nature 
of human knowledge; Logic, to show that the 
nature of this knowledge is such as not to admit 
the possibility of error. Hence error must be 
looked for elsewhere than in the nature of know- 
ledge. Error is not knowledge. 


Ideology forms the subject of Rosmint’s earliest im- 
portant work, the Mew Fssay on the Origin of Ideas, as 
well as of the voluminous treatise, 7e Restoration of Philo- 
sophy tn Italy, the treatise on Zhe /dea, forming the second 
half of the fourth volume of the 7/eosophy, and the po- 
lemical work, Aristotle Explained and Examined (see 
Bibliography). As Ideology is presupposed in every science, 
it is frequently touched upon in every one of Rosmini’s 
works. ‘“ /dcology,’ he says, “treats of being, the object 
of the mind; Psychology, of the soul, which is the principle 
of human feeling. These, therefore, are the two sciences 
which furnish the rudiments of all the others. All the 
others, in the last analysis, resolve themselves into these 
two” (Psychology, vol. i. § 46). 

As Rosmini’s chief philosophical merits lie in the 
direction of Ideology, it will be necessary here to point 
out what. he did for that science, as well as what that 
science, as developed by him, does for philosophy. 


* See under §$ 15, 18, 74. 
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Aristotle, in the first chapter of the first book of his 
Psychology, calls attention, in concise terms, to a funda- 
mental difficulty incident to all philosophical research. 
“Tt is difficult,” he says, “to determine whether we ought 
first to investigate the different parts of the soul or their 
functions, the intellective principle or intelligence, the 
sensitive principle or sensation. And even if we begin 
with the functions, there remains still another perplexity, 
whether we ought not to investigate the terms of the 
principles before the principles themselves, the intelligible 
before the intellective principle, and the sensible before 
the sensitive principle.’ * In other words, if we consider 
merely intelligence and its conditions, it is difficult to know 
whether philosophy ought to begin with a theory of cog- 
nition, with logic, or with metaphysics. With whichever 
of the three we set out, we soon find that we have pre- 
supposed the other two. As Hegel puts it, “A beginning, 
in so far as it is an immediate, makes an assumption, or, 
rather, is itself an assumption.” f If we begin with logic, 
we find that we have presupposed the main truths both 
of the theory of cognition and of metaphysics. Without 
the former, the nature of the form of concepts would be 
unintelligible ; without the latter, the nature of their con- 
tent. In regard to the former, Jaesche, the editor of Kant’s 
Logic, says, “Want never thought of trying to find a 
ground for the logical proposition of identity and con- 
tradiction, or of deducing the logical forms of judgments. 
He accepted and used the principle of contradiction as a 
proposition carrying its own evidence with it, and re- 
quiring no deduction from a higher principle... . Whether, 
however, the logical propositions of identity and contra- 
diction, absolutely and in themsclves, admit and require 


* “ Nademwby .. . Siopiva . . . mérepoy Ta pedpia xp) CnTety mpdtepov 4) Ta 
épya. abtéy, otov 7 voeiy 2) TOY voby, Kal Th aicOdveo bat i) Td alcOyTindv dmolws BE 
kal ém) Tey BAdwy. cf dé Ta epya mpdrepoy, mdAuw ay Tis GmopijTerey ci TA GVTLKEL- 
eva mpdtepa TovTwy (ytytéov, otov To aicOyroy Tod aiaOynTucod Ka Th vorTby 
Tov vontiKod” (De An., i. 1, 6, 73 402 b, to sqq.). When Belger (//ceries, 
xiii. p. 32) proposes fo read in the last sentence ofa0dvectar for aiaOntiKot, 
and voetv for vontixot, he only shows that he docs not understand the passage. 


t Lyueyclopadie, Einlcitung, § 1, ad fin. 
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a deduction from a higher principle, is another question, 
which leads to the important inquiry whether there is at 
all any absolutely first principle of all cognition and 
science. .. . But since, on the other hand, these highest 
principles of knowledge, considered as principles, with 
equal necessity presuppose the logical form, the result is 
a cirele, which cannot, indeed, be resolved for science, but 
may be explained.” * In regard to the dependence of 
logic upon metaphysics, Trendelenburg says, “Thought, 
with its forms, will hardly be known without an exami- 
nation of the reciprocal action between it and the nature 
of its objects.” t If, on the other hand, we begin with a 
theory of knowledge, we find that it involves both logic 
and metaphysics. As F. A. Lange says, “The theory of 
cognition is based upon logic, metaphysics, and psychology, 
and, therefore, has no unifying principle. It will appear 
farther on that this science is resolvable into a (Kantian) 
purely @ priort search for the postulates which cognition 
presupposes, and the psychological theory of cognition, 
which is of a purely empirical nature. Both branches of 
the science presuppose an aecurate investigation of the 
logical forms.” $ Again, if we set out with metaphysics, 
we plainly presuppose logic, and, therefore, also a theory 
of cognition. Zeller is perfectly correct when he says, 
“Logie, as scientific methodology, must precede all in- 
vestigation of the real; and this is true with regard not 
only to all those sciences which deal with particular 
branches of the real (nature or the human spirit), but even 
to metaphysics and the most general portion of them, 
viz. ontology. Even ontology will never be successfully 
treated until we come to an understanding in regard to 
the mode of its treatment ; that is, until we know whether 
it is to be handled in an @ prior? or in an @ posteriori 
manner, by reflection upon something given or by dia- 
lectic construction.”§ It is thus plain that science, and 


* Tam. Nant’s Logik, Vorrede, pp. 7, 8, edit. Kirchmann. 

t Logische Untersuchungen, vol. i. pe 17. 

t Logische Studien, p. 1, note. 

§ Ucher Bedeutung und Aufeabe der Erkenntuitsstheorte. Lin akademischer 
Portrag (Heidelberg, 1862), p. 8. An admirable discourse ! 
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especially philosophy, have, as regards their method, been 
from the first involved in a vicious circle, which, at best, 
might be explained in some mystical, ontological way, but 
out of which it has seemed impossible to get. Wherever 
science has begun, it has always had to assume something, 
which had to be demonstrated by a process dependent 
upon that assumption. Under these circumstances we 
need hardly wonder if scepticism with regard to the 
validity of all knowledge has appeared at many times and 
under many forms. Science, from the days of Aristotle 
to our own, has been moving, for the most part, in a circle 
of correlates, not one of which contains any self-evident 
truth, but each of which appcals for support to the others. 

Rosmini’s great and chief merit in philosophy was that 
he found a way out of this vicious circle—found, by mere 
observation, and without assuming the truth of the mcthod 
of that observation, a luminous point in thought, which 
clearly shone with its own light and defied ail attempts 
not only to find, but even to seck for, an origin or ground 
outside of‘and beyond it. This luminous point was ¢deal 
being, at once the form of thought, the principle of 
truth, aud the essence of objectivity. By means of this 
discovery he was able to lay the basis of a new science, 
which not only takes precedence of all others, but upon 
which all others, including logic itself, depend for their 
truth and their principles. This is the Scicnce of Ideology, 
to have discovered and elaborated which is a merit not 
inferior to that of the father of logic. If finding an irre- 
fragable basis for all truth is the greatest of scientific 
merits, then that merit unquestionably belongs to Rosmini. 

“ Ideology,” says Rosmini, “is the science of the intel- 
lective light, whereby man renders intelligible to himself 
the sensible things from which he draws the sum total of 
knowledge. Of course, Ideology neither creates nor invents 
this light, which is found in the idea, or rather is the idea 
itself ; neither does it impart the intuition of it, for the 
power to do this belongs solely to the creator and framer 
of human nature ; but it docs transport this light from the 
order of intuition into the order of scientific reflection, and 
thus forms the science of it. 
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“The sciences are the product of the reflex free thought, 
whereby man renders himself conscious of that which he 
already knows, and renders more explicit, orderly, and 
tractable, or applicable to action, the knowledge of which 
he is conscious. Order not only binds together the parts 
of each science, but even the sciences themselves. 

“This order, which binds together all the sciences, ren- 
ders conscious human knowledge not only useful but 
beautiful, and is what constitutes the Encyclopzedia of the 
Sciences, that is, an encyclopzdia, not in the sense of a 
mass of material flung together at random and distributed 
according to the letters of the alphabet, but in the sense 
of a whole, organic, one and harmonious. 

“And as soon as Ideology has made scientifically known 
what is the natural light of the mind, the principle of such 
an encyclopedia is found, and, when the principle is found, 
there is found also the encyclopedia itself, that is, the 
natural order of the sciences, which is virtually contained 
in that principle and may be deduced from it. This is 
a new ground which proves that Ideology must be placed 
at the head of the sciences, since from it these derive their 
principal distribution. As soon as this 1s done, the position 
of every other science may be assigned. And we believe 
that all those persons who undertake to treat any science, 
ought first to take the trouble diligently to determine the 
place which belongs to that science in the great body of 
the knowable ; because, when we know what place belongs 
to it, and what member it forms, in the great body, it 
receives completeness and beauty, its sphere may be defined 
and its limits assigned. And this is an indispensable con- 
dition of systematic progress in the treatment of the 
sciences” (Logic, Preface, §§ 1-3). 

Ideology, which transports ideal being from the region 
of intuition into that of reflection and consciousness, is the 
science which accounts for and explains the origin of those 
concepts which logic necessarily uses and accepts as given, 
but which it has becn wont to refer for explanation to a 
succeeding system of metaphysics dependent upon its own 
method of dealing with these concepts. It is, therefore, 
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the true fundamental science of knowledge, and furnishes 
the true solution of the problem so clearly stated, but so 
poorly solved, by Aristotle.* 


II. 


The following is the method of Ideology. We Internal 
b "7 
cannot know the nature of human knowledge tin the 


. ties te . thod of 
unless we observe it as it is. Hence internal qectogy. 


observation, which fixes the attention upon cogni- 
tions and brings them clearly into view, is the 
instrument of ideology, and the wzethod to be 
pursued in dealing with it. 


In other words, the instrument of regressive philosophy— 
that whereby it seeks to reach a principle of certainty—is 
observation of the phenomena of consciousness, apart from 
any theory respecting them, their truth or falsehood. 
Nothing is assumed in regard to these phenomena. That 
they are is not an assumption, but a certainty, which the 
most determined sceptic in the world cannot rid himself of. 
Their existence cannot even be denied’without being first 
admitted. Of course, since the truth of the method cannot 
be assumed, so neither can that of the result. Ifthe result 
is to be accepted as unconditionally true, its truth must 
be immediately self-evident. The process of observation 
is like that of finding one’s way out of a labyrinth to the 
light of day. My certainty that I see the light, when I 
emerge, is in no way dependent upon the gropings and 
wanderings by which I escaped from the darkness. Obser- 
vation is attentive groping. It is not the beginning of 
philosophy, properly speaking, but the starting-point of the 

* Aristotle placed logic at the head of the sciences, but was obliged to 
treat its fundamental] principle, the law of identity and contradiction, in the 
Metaphysics (iii. 33 1005 b, 19). The difficulties herein involved were so 
great that his followers had to say that logic was not a part, but an instrument, 


of science. Hence the term orvganon. See Zeller, Philosophie der Gricchen, 
vole aL “pt. di. pe 182, ne 5: 
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man who means to philosophize (see under § 9). It involves 
no presupposition, and in this respect differs from all other 
possible starting-points. It ends in the discovery of a 
principle of certainty, from which philosophy may begin. 
Philosophy, therefore, sets out with a certainty, and not 
with an hypothesis, and Rosmini on several occasions com- 
bats Hegel, who held the opposite view. Speaking of the 
question, With what must philosophy begin? he says, 
“Hegel felt the importance of this question, and replied 
that whatever philosophy may begin with, that beginning 
must always be an hypothesis, since all immediate knowing 
is purely hypothetical.* This doctrine was suggested by 
sensism, from which the German school could never purge 
itself, although it assumed the title of Transcendental 
Idealism. In fact, it recognizes as immediate nothing but 
sense - experience, and this it calls the starting-point of 
philosophy.t It accepts the Aristotelian dictum, V7Ail est 
au titellectu quod prius non fuerit in scisu,t and its system 
consists in adding that 7/07 est in sceusu quod prius non 
fucrit tn intellectu. Hence it admits the two dicta as 
reciprocally true, and sums itsclf up in these words: 
‘What is rational is actual, and what is actual ts rational.’ § 
Now, it is platn enough that, if philosophy have no other 
point of departure than sense-experience, internal or exter- 
nal, inasmuch as pure sense is non-cognition, and the 
cognition of sensible things presents itself to the mind of 
the philosopher as so many subjective cognitions, he must 
regard these as hypotheses, as data not yet fully verified. 
But is it true, as this philosopher asserts, that the starting- 
point of philosophy is experience? This is, indeed, an 
hypothesis of his, and it is a curious thing to see, while he 
refuses to admit anything that is not demonstrated, and 


* evel s2vniclp voles pi ae S 1s pe 255-517: 

t Zbid. §§ 1-12. 

t ‘My aicbarduevos pnber, odfer by paar (6 vods) od8€ tvvetn” (De A7n., iii. 
8, 3: 432 a, 7: cf De Sens., 0, 445 b, 16, and Leibniz, Vow. Lssazs, il. 1). 
Ilegel is hardly right when he says that this dictum is falsely attributed to 
Aristotle (Zver/op., Einleitung, § 8). 

§ “Was verniinftig ist, das ist wirklich; und was wirklich ist, das ist 
verniinflig ” (PArlosophie des Rechts, p.173 cf. Encyclop., vol. i. p. 10, § 6). 
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denies philosophical value to all immediate knowledge, 
with what confidence he sets out with this assertion, sup- 
posing it to be an infallible truth that experience is the 
starting-point of philosophy, and not only omitting to 
prove it, but even neglecting to subject it to any examina- 
tion. This habit of placing the starting-point of philosophy 
in sense-experience is peculiar to that class of philosophers 
who begin with the subject, that is, the soul. But Hegel, 
by admitting that to begin with experience is to begin with 
an hypothesis, admits, at the same time, that this is not 
truly the beginning of philosophy, which is not an hypo- 
thesis, but is, on the contrary, as we have said, a necessary 
doctrine. For this reason, it is only where the necessary 
begins that theoretic philosophy can begin. 

“ Moreover, when Ilegel, assuming that philosophy sets 
out from experience, lays down the universal dictum, 
‘Whatever philosophy may begin with, that beginning must 
always be an hypothesis, he only takes a leap from the 
particular to the universal, drawing one of those illogical 
conclusions so frequent in our philosopher, who persuades 
himself that there cannot be anything but what presents 
itself to his imagination, and that is very little. If he had 
reflected that external and internal sense, the sources of 
experience, as well as the other faculties of the human 
subject and the human subject itself, are merely matertal 
conditions, necessary, not to the existence of the truth, but 
to making possible its communication to man (it could not 
be communicated to a subject which did not exist or had 
not the power of receiving the conimunication), he would 
have readily understood that these material conditions can- 
not constitute the principle of the required theory of truth, 
albeit the search for the truth presupposes them, exactly as 
a scaffolding, though necessary for the construction of a 
building, is neither the principle of the building nor even 
the smallest part of it. Tow afterwards cxperience and 
the subject of it enter into the theory of the whole, which 
absorbs them without being the principle of them, remains 
to be seen from the theory itself” (7heosephy, vol. i. 
§§ 19, 20; cf. § 53). 


Objection 
to the 
validity of 
observya- 
tion 
answered. 
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Rosmini distinguishes zzfernal from external observation 
thus: “ Internal observation has for its matter intuition and 
the objects intuited, the feelings, the perceptions, and all that 
a man perceives within himself. Hence internal observation 
is the source of the initia! sciences of philosophy, Ideology 
and Psychology. External observation is the starting-point 
of all the physical sciences. To the faithful, practical 
application of this principle must be ascribed the won- 
derful progress made by the physical and mechanical 
sciences in modern times; and it is to the neglect of 
internal observation that is due the backward condition 
of those sciences which rest on it. The strangest feature 
in the case is, that these sciences were even dwarfed and 
loaded with most superficial prejudices by those very 
persons who with most ostentation proclaimed the method 
of observation and experience. The reason was that they 
prized external observation, but did not know zzrternal ob- 
servation. They preached and lauded observation in 
general, at the same time ignoring that species of 
observation which would have been most useful to them. 
Directing their attention only to external observation, 
which is valid only for material things, and not for 
mind (sfiri/o), they arrived at two unfortunate results: (1) 
They sterilized the metaphysical sciences by rejecting 
certain things not supplied by external experience; (2) 
They materialized and wasted these sciences, transferring 
to the sphere of spiritual things what was derived from 
external observation, and could belong only to material 
things ” (Logie, § 951). 


I2. 


It will perhaps be objected that, until the 
validity of observation be demonstrated, it can- 
not be used as an authority. Such objection, 
however, has no force, inasmuch as we do not set 
out by assuming observation as a means of de- 
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monstration, but merely accept it provisionally as 
a means of fixing what is to be demonstrated 
further on. Then the results of observation, 
assumed at first as mere appearances, will show 
themselves to be true and certain, carrying with 
them a proof of their own truth, so irrefragable 
that the contrary of them shall be impossible. 


1 


Let us, then, carefully observe human cog- Human 
tens i _ cognitions, 
nitions. These are innumerable, so that, if we though in- 
e numer- 
were to consider them one by one, the task would able, have 
. . * a common 
be infinite. However, we are not looking for that clement. 


wherein they differ, but for that wherein they 
coincide. Now, they all coincide in being cog- 
nitions, and what we are trying to observe and 
study is neither more nor less than the nature of 
cognition itself. We must, therefore, first of all, 
try to find out what all our cognitions have in 
common, since this common element will be the 
essence of cognition. 


Rosmint here calls into play a faculty entirely different 
from that of observation, viz., abstraction. It is, of course, 
only by abstraction that we can discover a common ele- 
ment in any class of things or thoughts. However, as the 
validity of the whole process is not assumed, and, indeed, 
is indifferent, the subsequent reasoning is not vitiated. 
That we do abstract is as much a fact as that we observe, 
whatever its meaning and conditions may be. 


Cognition 
of real 
entities is 
an internal 
affirmation 
or judg- 
ment. 
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is 


When the problem is thus narrowed down, I 
see that, in the case of a very large number of 
cognitions at least, I can have them only by 
means of an act by which I @/frmz something. 
For example, I know that I exist; I know that 
there exist other beings similar to me; I know 
that there exist extended bodies, having length, 
breadth, and thickness. For the present I do not 
ask whether my knowing deceive me or not. I 
have what / ca//a knowledge of all these things, 
and I am trying to discover how I came by it. 
Now, I see that I should not know that there 
exists even a single entity, if I did not say, or had 
not sometime said, to myself that that entity 
exists. To know, therefore, that an entity exists, 
and to say to myself that it exists, are one and 
the same thing. My cognition, therefore, of real 
entities is only an internal affirmation or judgment. 
Knowing this, | have only to analyze this judg- 
ment and observe what are its elements. In this 
way [ shall, perhaps, have advanced a step toward 
the discovery of the nature of cognition itself. 


This section contains the pith of what is distinctive in 
Rosmini’s philosophy, viz. the doctrine that in thought 
synthesis must precede analysis, virtual judgment go 
before actual conception or particular cognition. Most 
previous systems of philosophy and logic had assumed the 
order of thought to be—(1) Ideas, (2) Judgments, (3) Reason- 
ing or syllogisms (see Mew LF ssay, vol. i. § 227, n. 1). Even 
Kant, whowadmitted: that “avevcan reduce-all the: acts:.of 
the understanding to judgments, so that the understanding 
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may be conccived gencrally as the faculty of judging,” * 
nevertheless assumed concepts as given through the 
spontancity of thought, and therefore as not requiring 
explanation. ‘All intuitions,” he says, “as sensible, are 
based upon affections [7.¢. ra0n] 3 concepts, therefore, upon 
functions. I mean by function the unity of the act which 
arranges diverse presentments (Il’orst-Vungen) under a com- 
mon one. Concepts, therefore, are based upon the spon- 
taneity of thought, as sensible intuitions are upon the 
receptivity of impressions.’ According to this doctrine, 
the formation of concepts is not a rational act, but a 
spontaneous function of the thinking faculty. In other 
words, the synthesis which is the necessary prior condition 
of all analytical judgments, is a primitive, given fact, and 
the only question requiring or admitting explanation is, 
how it is that in judging we are often obliged to predicate 
of these concepts attributes not contained in them, or, to 
use Kant’s language, how synthetic judgments @ frvor7 are 
possible. Kosmini takes exception to this view of the 
matter. “Kant,” he says, “propounded the problem of 
ideology in this way: How are synthetic judgements @ prior 
possible ? that is, those judgments in which the predicate is 
neither contained in the concept of the subject nor supplied 
by experience. Hence the problem in question may be 
likewise expressed thus: Flow is it possible that we some- 
times attribute to a given subject a predicate neither de- 
rived from expericnce nor contained in the concept of the 
subject ? When the question is presented in this form, it 
seems to be assumed that, if we could find the predicate 
either in the concept of the subject or in cxpertence, there 
would remain no further difficulty to overcome. But, in 
the first place, even if we could find the predicate in the 


* © Wir konnen alle Handlungen des Verstandes auf Urtheile zuriickfithren, 
so dass der Verstand tiberhaupt als cin Vermogen zu urtheilen vorgestellt 
werden kann” (A7itih der ro Vernunfl. Transcend, Log., Vk. I. pt. i. § 1). 

t **ANe Anschauungen als sinnlich beruhen auf Affektionen, die Begriffe 
also auf Funktionen. Ich verstehe aber unter Funktion die Kinheit der Hand- 
lung verschiedene Vorstellungen unter einer gemeinschaftlichen zu ordnen. 
Begriffe gritnden sich also auf der Spontaneitat des Denkens, wie sinnliche 
Auschauungen auf der Receptivitat der Eindricke” (/072.). 


b 
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concept of the subject, we should have to suppose that we 
already had that concept. It is a pity that the difficulty 
consists preciscly in forming to ourselves the concept of 
the subject, in thinking things as existing, in making them 
become objects of the mind, and, in that way, the subjects of 
our judgments. When we have once supposed the con- 
cepts of things already formed, what difficulty can there be 
in analyzing or connecting them in any way? The whole 
knot of the difficulty consists in clearly showing the man- 
ner in which we form the concepts of things. Plainly, we 
cannot form the concepts of things, if we do not think 
existence in them, and this supposes that we already have 
the 7dea of existence, which idea cannot come either from 
mere sensations, because these are particular, nor from the 
concepts of the things, since these are not yet formed. 

“In the second place, the manner in which Kant pre- 
sents the problem of ideology assumes that, whenever we 
can find the predicate through sense-experience, there 
remains no further difficulty. It is true, indeed, that sense- 
experience may, in a certain fashion, supply us with a 
predicate ; for example, when I judge a wall to be white, 
I am’ induced to apply to it the predicate w/z trom the 
experience of the senses. Nevertheless, I must first have 
the concept of this particular subject to which I apply the 
predicate of whiteness, that is, I must have first thought 
it as a thing existing. Therefore the difficulty above 
alluded to returns: How can I think a being [dv ve]? in 
other words, conceive a real as existing? The idea of 
existence, which I always require in order to form the 
concept of anything, cannot be derived by abstraction 
from the concept itself, since nothing can be derived from 
a concept which is not yet formed.... The difficulty, 
therefore, cannot consist in finding a predicate to attribute 
to a subject whose concept is already formed, but in finding 
the origin of the concept of the subject ” (Vew Lssay, vol. 1. 
§§ 353, 354). Rosmini takes up, one after another, the 
examples of synthetic judgments @ prior? offered by Kant: 
jist, the- arithmetical one. 7 + 5. 12% xecond, the oeo- 
metrical one, A straight line is the shortest distance between 
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two points ; ¢Azrd, the physical one, In all the changes of 
the physical world the quantity of matter remains un- 
changed; and /fowrch, the metaphysical one, Every event 
must have a cause ;* and shows, by a careful analysis, that 
every one of them is analytic (ew Lssay, vol. i. §§ 346- 
352). He then proceeds to demonstrate that our only really 
synthetic judgments @ priori are those by which concepts 
are formed, and that these presuppose nothing innate in 
the mind save the idea of being. In this way he shows 
that Kant’s whole scheme of subjective categorics— 
Quantity, Quality, Relation, and Modality, with their sub- 
divisions—was invented to explain something which does 
not exist.f According to Rosmini, the order of thought 
is—(1) Intuition of being, (2) Sensation, (3) Synthetic 
judgment, resulting in (4) Concept, (5) Analytic judgment, 
(6) Reasoning.} 

“The problem: How is the object of thought formed ? 
—the object which becomes the subject of subsequent 
judgments—or, more briefly, [low are concepts formed ?— 
is the entire object of our investigation. Let us then 
analyze it under this form. 

“Tn order that we may form a concept of a thing, we 
require an intrinsic judgment, by means of which we con- 
sider that thing objectively, or in itsclf, not as a modi- 
fication of ourselves; in a word, we consider it in its 
possible existence. Now, as in every judgment (supposing 
it already formed) there must be a subject and a predicate, 
we must inquire, first, what is the subject and what the 
predicate in the judgment in question; and then, whence 
we obtain that subject and that predicate. 

“ Now, in the present instance, the predicate is merely 
extstence, since to perceive a thing intellectually is mercly 
to perceive it in itself, or in the existence which it may 
have. The subject, on the other hand, is the thing as 


* See Aritth der. Veornunft, Vinleitung, vi.; Pre/egomena, Vorcrinneriung, 
§ 2 (c). Rosmini’s treatment of this last judgment is masterly. 
: eee 
t Cf. under §§ 18, 35. 
t Cf. under § 43, where 2-5 are united as judgment, involving perception 
of the real and conception. 
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having affected our senses, that which has acted upon 
CHG Ti fe. <e 

“In the analysis, therefore, of the primitive judgment, 
whereby we form the concepts of things, 2.2. ideas, there are 
found a sudject (if, thus isolated, it may be so termed) given 
merely by the senses and of which we have not yet any 
intellectual concept, and a predicate (the idea of existence) 
which cannot in any manner be given by the senses, and 
of which, in consequence, no explanation can be afforded 
by those philosophers who undertake to derive all human 
knowledge from the senses. The problem, therefore, of 
Ideology is: To know how that primitive judgment whereby 
we intellectually perceive things felt [sevsa@],and so form 
concepts of them, is possible” (VWew Lyssay, vol. i. § 355). 


lad 


DA: 


When I say to myself that there exists any 
particular real being or entity, I should not under- 
stand my own meaning if I did not know what 
entity was. Therefore the ofroz of derng or entity 
in general must be in my mind before I can 
pronounce any of those judgments whereby I 
affirm the existence of any particular real entity. 


In this section and in the preceding one, Rosmini draws 
that distinction which is fundamental in his philosophy— 
the distinction between real and ideal being, or between 
reality and ideality. These terms are explained further 
on. At present it will suffice to say that by the real is 
meant that which affects the senses or the sense ; n other 
words, the fe/f subjective and extra-subjective.* By the 
ideal is meant that which is purely objective, pure ob- 
jectivity. The former is the ¢erm of feeling; the latter, 
the object of intelligence (cf. under $$ 18, 74). The follow- 
ing definitions, taken from the Zeosophy (vol. i. § 211), 


* Cf, under §§ 35, 78. 
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may be useful here. They are explained at length, 
Theosophy, 8§ 213-239. 

“ Being lessere, esse, svat, Sein} is the act of every being 
(6cvt 2?) and every entity. 

“ Being [ente, ens, ov, Sciendes| has two definitions : 

(2) A subject having being (esse) ; 
(6) Being (esse) with one or another of its terms. 

“ Entity [entita, cntitas, oveta, WVesen| is any object of 
thought, regarded by the thought as one. 

“ Frssence, lessensa, essentia, vo rh jv civa, Wesenheit) is 
being (esse) possessed by a subject, but abstracted from 
the subject which possesses it (cf. under § 18). 

“ Subject in gencral [subjetto in universale, subjectum, 
UroKelpevor, Gegenstand] is that which in a being (evs) or 
in a group of entities is conceived as the first container 
(premium econtinens) and cause of unity.” 

The second sentence of this section expresses a cardinal 
doctrine of Rosmini’s system, which is, that, since all 
concepts are the result of a judgment requiring a subject 
and a predicate, and since only subjects are supplied 
directly by the senses, therefore the first, most simple 
predicate—that is, being, the pure cssence of objectivity— 
must be present in the mind prior to the first particular 
concept. It may be said that the whole of the Mew Fssay 
is devoted to the establishment and development of this 
doctrine. In the first volume, the author, after stating the 
purpose of the treatise and the difficultics surrounding its 
subject, enters into a criticism of the more important pre- 
vious systems which have attempted to explain the origin 
of knowledge. These systems he arranges in two classes. 
In the first he places those that err from assigning to 
the mind too small a share in the production of concepts ; 
in the second, those that err in the opposite direction. 
In the first he includes the systems of Locke, Condillac, 
Reid, and Stewart ; in the second, those of Plato, Aristotle, 
Leibniz, and Kant. His criticisms of Stewart and Kant 
are especially remarkable. In the second volume, after 
showing that we have the idea of being and explaining its 
nature, he proceeds to show that it cannot be derived cither 
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from bodily scnsations, from the fecling of individual ex- 
istence, from reflection in Locke's scnse, or from the act 
of perception, and concludes that it must therefore be 
innate. The remainder of the volume is devoted to show- 
ing how, through this one innate formal idea and the 
matcrial derived from sensation, all other ideas may be 
formed and explained (§ 471). The third volume treats 
of the criterion of certainty and its application to human 
cognitions and reasonings. 

Sir William Hamilton (Leetares on Aletaphysies and 
Logie, vol. ii. p. 366 sq.) says, “I pronounce Existence to 
be-< NATIVE COGNITION; “because I find: that IT ‘cannot 
think except under the condition of thinking all that I 
am conscious of to exist. Existence is thus a form, a 
category of thought.” This, so far as it goes, is precisely 
the doctrine of Rosmini, who, however, goes farther and 
asserts that existence or being is the o/) form native to 
the mind, the only idea that can be thought by itself, and 
the only one necessary in order to explain the origin of 
all others (Vew Essay, 8§ 410-412). That we cannot think 
without the idea of being, that being is contained in every 
other idea and category, is a self-evident fact. The idea of 
being, which forms the universal condition of thought, 
Rosmini finds to be odjectiz'e, merely possible or tdeal, simple, 
one, identical, universal, ucecssary, tmmutable, cternal, and 
wnacterminate—attributes not one of which belongs to sen- 
sation. It cannot, therefore, be derived from sensation. 
Similar reasoning shows that it cannot be derived from 
any other external source open to man. Indeed, if man 
were placed in front of all the possible sources of know- 
Icdge, he could not draw from any of them without first 
having the idea of being, since without it he could not 
make anything an ofject, and therefore could not know 
anything. It follows from all this that the idea of being is 
innate. 


Rosmini quotes a very striking passage from St. 
Bonaventura, to show that that philosopher held the same 
doctrine: “Mira igitur est czcitas intellectus, qui non 
considerat illud quod prius def, et sine quo nihil potest 
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cognoscere. Sed sicut oculus intentus in varias colorum 
differentias, lumen per quod videt cztera, non videt, et si 
videt, non tamen advertit ; sic oculus mentis nostra in- 
tentus in ista entia particularia et universalia, IPSUM ESSE 
EXTRA OMNE GENUS, licet primo occurrat menti, et per 
ipsum alia, tamen non advertit (/¢éver. MTentis tn Deut. 
cap. v.)” (Vew Essay, § 472, n. 2). The difference between 
Rosmini’s view, however, and that of St. Bonaventura is 
very great, inasmuch as the latter does not conceive being 
to be an innate idea, or, indeed; an idea at all. Many 
philosophers, besides and before St. Bonaventura, held that 
the first thing known or revealed to the mind was universal 
being, or ¢Ae universal, which is the same thing. Aristotle, 
for example, repeatedly says that the first in reason is the 
universal, whereas the first in sensation is the individual 
(kara pay yap tov A6yov ta KalGXou TpdTEpa, KaTE C2 TV 
aicQnow 7a Kal Exacre CULCIUpR ANI T tOlO Dee. 3 Clie ye 
1.5: 189 a, 5). And the same thing is asserted, though 
indirectly, still more strongly, in A/etaph., iii. 3: 1005 b, 
19 sq., in the principle of contradiction, which Aristotle 
regards as the most certain of all principles. Rosmini 
himself also quotes from St. Thomas the assertion that 
“the object of the intellect is common being or truth,” * 
and he might easily have found even a stronger statement 
of the same doctrine in that philosopher’s commentary on 
the passage from Aristotle’s A/ctaphysics last referred to. 
“Cum duplex sit operatio intcllectus : una, qua cognoscit 
quid est, que vocatur indivisibilium intelligentia: alia, qua 
componit et dividit: in utroque est aliquod primum: in 
prima quidem opcratione est aliquod primum quod cadit 
in conceptione intcllectus, sevlécet hoc quod dico cis; nec 
aliquid hac operatione potest mente concipi, nisi intelligatur 
ens... . Hoc principium, impossibile est esse ect non esse 
simul, dependct ex intellectu entis” (Comment. tn Alcta- 
pays., \ib. iv. [iii], sect. vi.). It is plain that, according to St. 
Thomas, the intuition of being is innate. A large number 
of passages of like import will be found collected in 


* © Objectum intellectis est es vel cera commie” (Sum. Theol, iq. 
55, art. 1, concl.). 
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Casara’s little work, La Luce dell’ Occhio Corporeo e quella 
adel?’ Intelletto, pp. 17 sq. 


16, 


This consideration shows me that it is one 
thing to know what being in general is, and 
another to know that there is a particular real 
being. To know that there exists a particular 
real being, I must make an affirmation ; while to 
know simply what being is, I require no such 
affirmation, but another act of the mind, which I 
shall call ¢véauedeon. ‘These two modes of knowing 
are clearly and fundamentally different, and are so 
related that intuition must precede affirmation. 
Human cognitions, therefore, are divisible into 
the two great classes, those arising from affirma- 
tion and those arising from intuition. 


“ Being alone is cognizable per se, and constitutes cog- 
nizability itself. Nence, as our fathers said, things are 
cognizable in so far as they participate in being.* When 
we attentively consider our cognition, we discover a mani- 
fest and infinite distinction between the zztuztion of being 
and the perception of real things, the traces of which all 
resolve themselves into the feelings caused in us; we see 
that it is impossible to intuite being without understanding 
it, since to intuite it is to understand it: on the contrary, 
we see that our feelings cannot be understood by them- 
selves—indecd, that they begin to be understood only when 
we regard them in relation to being, that is, as terms of 
being itself” (Vew Essay, vol. ii. § 1224). The affirma- 
tion alluded to is the affirmation of being, which Rosmini 
distinguishes from the affrehcusioun of the being affirmed 


* «Unumquodque cognoscibile est in quantum est ens” (St. Thomas, Com- 
ment, in Aristot. /’yseca, 1 1). 
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(Logic, § 1072). Every such affirmation must, of course, be 
a self-evident judgment. Among such judgments Rosmini 
classes “those in which being is directly applied to feeling, 
in which feeling is apprehended and affirmed, and which 
are called perceptions” (Logic, § 197). Thus perception 
involves apprehension and affirmation. 


L7. 


The order of these two classes of cognitions 
is directly manifest from what has been said. 
Affirmative cognitions all presuppose an intuitive 
cognition. The latter, therefore, must precede 
the former. I repeat, therefore, that before we 


can know a particular, real being, we must know 


being in general (c72 universale), 


“ Being in general,” or “being ¢z wziversale,” is perhaps 
hardly what the author here means ; for it is not necessary 
that we should know being as general or universal, before 
we can knowa real being. Indeed, it is only in its applica- 
tion to real beings that the universality of ideal being or of 
any idea manifests itself. Kosmini is by no means ignorant 
of this. Indeed, on more than one occasion he states the 
true doctrine admirably. “I take a universal idea,” he 
says, “and submit it to analysis. This analysis gives me 
two elements from which my idea results: firs¢, the quality 
thought ; second, the universality of the same, which St. 
Thomas distinguishes by the name of ¢fextio universalt- 
tatis. To the guality thought I say there corresponds a 
reality in the individual thing ; to the wa7versality of the 
quality thought I say that there is no corresponding 
reality in the thing, the wafiersalty being solely in the 
mind. The wversality is not properly the quality thought, 
but is a mode which it assumes in the mind. This dis- 
tinction must be carefully marked. 

“Now, how does it happen that the quality thought is 
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in me universal? When my mind (sferefo) has perceived 
any quality, it has the power of repeating this quality in 
an indefinite number of individuals, by means of so many 
acts of its own thought, whereby it thinks that quality 
successively or contemporaneously in an indefinite number 
of individuals. And this power results from two prin- 
ciples, viz., frs¢, from the intuition which my mind has 
of the possible; and second, from the reiterability of the 
acts of the mind. This power of repeating the acts of 
thought, and hence of imagining a quality repeated in- 
definitely, is a property and faculty’ peculiar to the mind. 
It is, therefore, the mind that, by means of this faculty, 
adds to the qualities which it thinks the character of 
universality. This universality means nothing more than 
the possibility which any quality has of being thought by 
us in an indefinite number of individuals” CVew £ssay, 
VOLS 1O6-te* ci aor 

It is a fundamental doctrine with Rosmini that all 
universality belongs to the mind or intelligence—that there 
is no universality in sensations or things. He consequently 
enies that any universal can be derived from things or 
through sensation. “It is absurd,” he says, “to say that 
a scusation transforms itself, because a sensation is es- 
sentially particular, and would, in order to transform itself, 
be obliged to destroy itself. Thought, on the contrary, 
has an object, or idea, furnished with both universal and 
particular elements. In so far as this idea is universal, it 
may be determined and particularized variously, and this 
may be called taking another form” (ew &ssay, vol. 1. 
§ 197, n.1). This doctrine is treated at great length in 
the criticism of Stewart. In this, Rosmini shows that all 
proper names are originally common, and not ¢ce versd, as 
Smith and Stewart had supposed. “That a name be 
proper,’ he says, ‘does not depend upon its designating 
one individual or more, but on the manner in which it 
designates them. If it designates them by marking them 
with a common quality, as the word sanz does, which 
marks all men with humanity, it is a common name. H, 
on the other hand, it names them without marking them 
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with a common quality, but directly as individuals, and 
without any other relation between the name and them 
than the caprice of the inventor of the name, it is a proper 
name” (New Essay, vol. i. § 146). This is the distinction 
that Bain and others now make between counotative and 
non-connotative names (cf. Hamilton, Lectures on Mleta- 
physics and Logic, vol. ii. pp. 319 sqq.; and Max Miller, 
Lectures on the Science of Language, First Series, pp. 356 
sqq.). The truth is, that all ideas, in so far as their content 
(Izhalt) is concerned, are singulars; it is merely their 
application that is universal. To speak of a waiversal dea 
is to utter an absurdity. Even if the notion of w/7¢te were 
inborn, I might have it to all eternity without its becoming 
universal, unless I could find or imagine a number of 
objects whereof to predicate it. It is the failure to observe 
this obvious distinction that has caused ali the aberrations 
in the treatment of logic from Aristotle’s day to our 
own, when they have reached a maximum in the logic of 
the English school. It is strange that it should still be 
necessary to utter such a truism as this. Since formal 
logic deals with the necessary relations between ideas, and 
all ideas are singulars, quantity or quantification cannot 
appear in that science. AY and some are words absolutely 
forbidden in deductive logic, and, indeed, in all sciences, 
in so far as they are deductive. When I say, “All equi- 
lateral triangles are equiangular,’ I am putting what ex- 
presses the necessary relation between two singular ideas 
in the form of the result of an exhaustive induction, such 
as, in this case at least, never could be made. What I 
really “mean is« The equilateral trianele is: necessarily 
equiangular, cgelateral triangle expressing a singular idea. 
The Greek form of expression is much superior to the 
English ‘ TO iow Achipu Tprywva UTapY El TO icoy@rtor 3 anid, 
indeed, this form of expression is frequent, though by no 
means universal, in Greek Geometry. The universality 
of the truths of mathematics is entircly duc to the fact 
that these truths express relations between singulars, which 
no more cease to be singulars when applied to particular 
real objects than a knife ccases to be singular when it 
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is used to cut a dozen sticks. The Greeks quantified the 
subjects of their propositions, and that was bad enough ; 
what shall we say to those who quantify the predicates 
also? Simply that the entire doctrine of the quantification 
of the predicate is one huge blunder. If modern logicians 
had adhered to the Aristotelian mode of expression, in- 
correct as that was, they never could have fallen into such 
a snare. It is, indeed, possible, without talking evedent 
nonsense, to say, All equilateral triangles are all equi- 
angular ones; but it is plainly absurd, using the Aristo- 
telian cvery (zac) instead of a//, to say, Every equilateral 
triangle is every equiangular one. If the doubly quantified 
proposition means anything more than the entirely un- 
quantified one, it is this: The sum of equilateral triangles 
is equal to the sum of equiangular ones, which again is an 
unquantified singular proposition. It is, moreover, both 
meaningless and useless; for there is no such thing as a 
sum of equilateral triangles, and, even if there were, the 
fact would be of no value, so long as I did not know that 
each particular equilateral triangle is necessarily equi- 
angular; in other words, that ¢#e equilateral triangle is 
equiangular (see Jevons, Llementary Lessons tn Logic, 


pp. 184 sq.). 


18. 


Let us now examine the difference between par- 
ticular real being and being tn general. So long 
as I know only what being is, I do not know that 
there exists any particular or real being, and yet I 
understand what being is. The phrase “to under- 
stand what being is,’ expressed in philosophical 
language, means, to understand the essesce of being. 
By intuition, therefore, we know the essence of 
bevite. 


The next section deals more particularly with real being. 
In regard to the essence of being, otherwise zdeal being 
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or anitversal being, Rosmini says, “Being in universal is 
wdea”* (New Essay, vol. it. § 534). “ Besides that form of 
being which is possessed by subsisting things, and which 
we have called rea/, there is another, entirely distinct, which 
we have called zea/, and which forms the basis of the 
possibility of these things. Yes, ideal being is an entity of 
a nature entirely peculiar, such that it cannot be confounded 
either with our minds, or with bodies, or with anything 
else belonging to real being. It would be a grave error to 
conclude from this that afeal dbcing, or the idea, is nothing, 
on the ground that it does not belong to that kind of 
things that enter into our feelings. On the contrary, edecal 
being, the zdea, is a most true and noble entity, and we 
have seen with what sublime characteristics it is endowed. 
It cannot, indeed, be defined; but it may be analyzed and 
its effect upon us stated, viz., that it is the “ght of the 
mind. What can be clearer than light? When this light 
is extinguished, there remains only darkness. Finally, from 
what has been said we may form a conception of the mode 
in which the idea of being adheres to the mind: it may be 
known without any assent or dissent on our part. It is 
present to us as a pure fact. The reason is this. Such an 
idea does not affirm and docs not deny; it merely con- 
stitutes in us the possibility both of affirming and denying” 
(New Essay, vol. ii. §§ 555-557). “Even if the realty and 
edeality of things were identical, which is not the case . . 
still things would never confound themselves with the 
act of the mind, nor with the subject which possesses 
them, because 7dea, as such, is object, distinct from the 
thinking subject and opposed to it” (/é27., vol. iii. § 1192). 
“ Every one who attends to what takes place within himself 
may observe the difference existing between a thing which 
he thinks as foss?ble and a real thing. It is easy to observe, 
and there is no one in the world who does not observe, 
that a thing or a being simply poss7ble docs not act on our 
senses. Jor example, a possible food does not satisfy our 
* According to Rosmini, ‘* The word zdéea expresses a mode of being, that 


is, indicates being in so far as it is intelligible” (7sychology, vol. i. § 18, note ; 
cf. Restoration of Philosophy, Book tii. cpp. 39-51). 
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hunger, however long we think of it, even if we contemplate 
it for entire days, and the poor philosopher would die of 
hunger, if he had no other nutriment than this object of 
his mind. In order, therefore, that a real action may be 
exerted upon us, there must be a real being, because 
nothing acts really but that which zs really. Nevertheless 
no one calls that which is not real, but merely possible, 
nothing ; nor can it be so called ; for, if it were nothing, it 
could not call into exercise, as it does, the activity of our 
minds. This obvious observation, which everybody makes 
continually, and according to which everybody speaks and 
acts, leads us to the evident conclusion that being, taken in 
the widest sense, has two modes, the zdéeal and the real, 
that is, that being manifests and communicates itself to us 
in two ways, by that of the mzd@ and that of the sezse. 
Nor must we suppose it possible to reduce these two 
modes, in which being acts upon us and reveals itself to 
us, fo one. The qualities of adeal dcing are different from, 
and opposed to, those of real being, and the scxse, which 
perceives the latter, does not reach or attain to a knowledge 
of anything that the mind, which perceives the latter, 
sees. In fact, the sense does not perceive anything that 
is merely possible, but only that which is real, and the 
mind, as the faculty of knowing, perceives nothing of the 
real, but only the possible. In the faculty of knowing 
there are only ¢deas ; things do not enter it” (La Sapienza, 
ii. 7, Pp. 399 Sqq.). 

Rosmini criticizes Aristotle and the German school, 
from Kant to Hegel, for neglecting this obvious distinction 
between ideal and real being, or, which in his language is 
the same thing, between object and subject. Aristotle 
certainly is guilty of this neglect, or rather of a deliberate 
confusion and identification of these necessarily distinct 
elements of cognition. He tells us that “intellect and the 
intelligible are the same thing,’ * and that “the intellect is 
potentially, in a certain sense (wc), the intelligibles.” f 
Rosmini is very severe upon the word wwe (“in a certain 

* “Tabroy vods kat vontoy”” (Jelaph., xi. 7, 1072 b, 20 ; cf. Bonitz’ note). 

+ “Aurdwer was eort Ta vonta 6 vos” (De 1n., iti, 4, 11: 429 b, 30). 
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sense”). “In respect to Aristotle,’ he says, “it is to be 
observed that ... he continually interlards his discourse 
with exceptive and diminutive particles, which he no- 
where explains, and which, nevertheless, furnish him with a 
convenient excuse for accepting a proposition when it suits 
him, and rejecting it for its contrary when the case is 
otherwise. Thus, when he says that ‘the mind is poten- 
tially, in a certain mode (we), the intelligibles,’ the whole 
knot of the question lies in the particle we, a particle of 
such very small bulk that it escapes the reader’s attention, 
as if it were nothing, whereas it is the very point of the 
whole system, if system there be, and if there be not, is 
that which makes us believe there is. Now, this particle is 
just the one most neglected by our philosopher. He leaves 
the interpretation of it to the reader, and, supposing it 
perspicuous in itself, gives no explanation of it. Never- 
theless, from this proposition, conditioned and limited by 
qwe ‘in a certain mode, he draws an absolute conclusion, 
namely, that the mind can think of the intelligibles when it 
chooses, which presupposes that the intelligibles are in the 
mind, not merely in a certain mode, but absolutely ; other- 
wise the consequence, keeping within the limits of the 
premises, ought to be, that the mind can think of the intel- 
ligibles when it chooses, in a certain mode. When, however, 
the proposition does not suit him, he takes its contrary, 
and affirms that the intelligibles are in a certain mode 
outside the mind. And there he is at once among real 
things, in defiance of his previous supposition” (Alr/stotle 
Explained, § 94). The work from which this passage is 
taken is, for the most part, devoted to showing the errors 
into which Aristotle fell, from not distinguishing between 
ideal and real being. Rosmini, had he not been specially 
lentent to St. Thomas, might easily have shown that that 
philosopher sometimes falls into the same fundamental mis- 
take as Aristotle, accepting unreservedly the doctrine that 
“Tn his que sunt sine materia, idem cst intellectus ct quod 
Mclieiiue? © Sie 1 iical. Gr Gs, art. 1-2, coils 1ivotler 


* SCEnml wey yop Tay aveu Urns, 7d adtd eort voodyv Kai vootmevor” (De An 
His qj 122 A3025,,8q), 
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words, confounding the subject with the object of thought. 
St. Thomas, indeed, is careful to say that “ Wow oportet quod 
efictantur unum secundum esse sinipliciter, sed solum quod 
fiant unum quantum pertinct ad actum intelligendi” (Supp. 
Oi, Sci. 1,-8:) “his; however, only makes matters: worse; 
for it is precisely in the act of intclligence that subject and 
object are wot one. Indeed, while there is no reason for 
believing that subject and object are not once really, cava 
péy<oc, as Aristotle would say, it is perfectly plain that, 
unless they are distinct ideally, cava tov AGyor,* there can 
be neither thought nor cognition. However, it must be 
admitted that neither Aristotle nor St. Thomas had a 
consistent theory of cognition. 

Speaking of Kant, Rosmini says, “The fundamental 
error of criticism lies in this, that it makes the objects of 
thought subjective. These objects result from sensations 
(matter) and intellectual forms. The sensations are modi- 
fications of our own feeling, and, according to Kant, are 
not sufficient to justify us in believing in the existence of 
an external cause that produces them, because, in order to 
draw this conclusion, we should have to admit the validity 
of the principle of cause. But the principle of cause, and 
all the other forms that do not come from the sensations, 
emanate from our minds (sf7r7/o), and they emanate from 
these, says Kant, precisely because they do not come from 
sensations. kant therefore finds no alternative for the 
source of a cognition, or of an element of cognition, other 
than sensation or our own minds. But such an argument 
per exclusionem is manifestly arbitrary and false, because 
the enumeration of possible cases is incomplete. Such 
is the fundamental error of this school, and the original sin 
of all the German philosophies which have appeared since 
Kant, all having gone astray in the same way. The sup- 
position upon which Kant rears his system, but of which 
he does not furnish the slightest proof—the supposition, I 
mean, that whatever there is in our intelligence that does 


* See De Animd, iil. 4,1: 429 a, 13. Cf. Zbzéd., 9, 1: 432 a, 20: and 10, 8; 
433 b, 24 sqq. Also Trendelenburg’s note, Ar?stotel?s De Animd, Lib. 11, 
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not belong to sensation must of necessity come fron the 
intelligent subject—had its origin ‘in his failing to observe 
that being has two modes, the one sudbjective, the other 
objective, and that being is identical in the two. Being, in 
its objective mode, is being which makes itself known, and 
makes itself known as it is, even as subjective. Inasmuch 
as the being is identical, the cognition is valid and true” 
(New Lssay, vol. i. § 331). 

Rosmini calls those philosophers who identify ideal with 
real being Unitarzans, in contradistinction to those who do 
not see the need of ideal being at all, and whose system he 
calls the absolute anoetic. Among the chief of the former 
he includes Hegel. “Among the absolute unitarian and 
dianoetic systems, that which in our times has made most 
noise is the system of Hegel. According to this great- 
grandson of Kant, the concept is the form of things, and 
this free and infinite form itself constitutes universal matter 
(all diversity of matter is declared by Hegel an illusion).* 
How a speculative mind can fall so easily into this error, 
which to common sense seems incredible, has been 
explained above. . . .” Afterclearly setting forth the nature 
and fecundity of ideal being, as distinguished from real 
being, Rosmini proceeds: “This immense virtuality of 
indeterminate or initial being, if not considered with the 
greatest care, may easily impose upon the mind. The 
philosopher who discovers its fecundity may rashly con- 
clude that everything, even reality, issues from the idea, 
like water from a spring, and that the concept, as Hegel 
put it, is the form from which matter issues. But the 
illusion of these philosophers arises from their not having 
sufficiently considered that, although the cognition of real 
things consists in apprchending these as terms of that being 
which was previously intuited without it, nevertheless, such 
cognition cannot take place, if such terms are not given to 
us, and that, whatever effort a man may make with his 

* “Die tiefere Anschauung ist dagegen diese . .. cinerseits, dass der 
Materie als solcher keine Selbststandigkeit zakommt, und andererscits dass die 
Form nicht von aussen an die Materie gelangt, sondern als Totalitdt, das Prin- 


zip der Materie in sich selbst tragt, welche freie und unendliche Form sich uns 
demnichst als der Begriff ergeben wird” (/¢xeyelopedic, § 128, Zusatz). 
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mind, he can never succeed in bringing anything real out 
of the bowels of the idea. The latter remains for ever 
barren, if being be not presented under the other, that 
is, the real form. Hence the two forms must be admitted 
as for ever coexistent, the one irreducible to the other, and 
such that the one can never render itself productive of the 
other. Not only is this true, but even when man, having 
the feeling of the real, knows it—that is, has it as the term 
of intuited being—and when the same intuited being is 
applied to the feeling, the two forms remain completely 
distinct and unconfused, so that no person of sane mind 
will ever say that the idea of the felt is the felt, or that the 
felt is merely an idea. Even if he did say so, he would be 
refuted by language itself, in which the two things stand 
altogether distinct. 

“Hegel here falls into an avzfenony, takes it for a true 
contradiction, and not being able to extricate himself from 
it, makes peace with it and declares it to be the foundation 
of philosophy. The antinomy is this. On the one hand, 
he sees that pure being, as a universal first act, is empty, 
having no content of any kind. He hastily concludes that 
pure being and nothing are exactly the same, and thus 
introduces into philosophy the awdyd of the Buddhistic 
systems.* On the other hand, he sees the infinite virtuality 
of pure being—of this nothing of his—which is also pure 
form, and therefore he brings forward various arguments 
to show that even the reality of things issues from the form 
of thought. Of course, if we carefully follow the steps by 
which Hegel proceeds in this argument, we shall find him 
continually tripping. Indeed, he sometimes, as in the 
Introduction to the Science of Logic, tries to show that, if 
reality is not made to come from the womb of the idea, it 
falls asunder into absurdities; at other times, as in the 
Encyclopedia, he tries to depict before the eyes of his 
readers the manner in which this external reality issues 
from the idea itself, calling them to witness the marvellous 
birth. Everywhere his reasoning is based upon equivoca- 
tion and the most vulgar prejudices. 


* See Max Miller, Chips from a German Workshop, vol. i. p. 248, Ameri- 
can edit. 
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“In the Jutroduction alluded to, he remarks that ‘it is 
foolish to say that Logie prescinds from all content, that it 
teaches only the rules of thinking, without paying any heed 
to what is thought... . For since thinking and the rules 
of thinking must be its subject, it has at once in these its 
particular content. * But, with Hegel’s permission, no one 
has ever denied that the rules of thinking are the subject 
of Logic, and therefore no one has ever asserted that Logic 
has not its own proper content. The equivocation here is 
between Logie and pure being. Logic has certainly a con- 
tent, and this content is formed of pure being, ideas, and 
the ideal principles which it teaches how to handle. But 
we assert that this being, these ideas, and these principles 
remain indeterminate, and, in this sense, they are devoid 
of content, because they do not contain the ultimate deter- 
minations, much less reality. Hegel, therefore, makes a 
puerile criticism upon the logicians who preceded him, a 
criticism due solely to his own misunderstanding. Even if 
his criticism were just, it would not follow that the form 
of thought, of itself, produced the matter. But let us listen 
to a somewhat more serious argument. ‘It is supposed,’ 
he says, ‘that the matter of cognition exists outside of 
thought as a distinct, full-fledged world ; that thought, in 
itself empty, adds itself externally, as form, to this matter, 
fills itself therewith, and only then obtains a content and 
so becomes a real cognition. According to this assumption, 
these two elements ... stand to each other in this order. 
The object ts something in itsclf finished and complete, 
which, as far as its reality is concerned, can entirely dis- 
pense with thought, whereas thought is something imper- 
fect, requiring to complete itself by means of a material, 
and must even, as a soft, undetermined form, adapt itself to 
its matter. Truth is the agreement of thought with its 
object, and in order to bring about this agreement (which 


* “ Vors Erste aber ist es ungeschickt zu sagen, dass die Logik von allem 
Tihalt abstrahire, dass sie nur die Regeln des Denkens Ichre, ohne auf das 
Gedachte sich einzulassen.. . . Denn da das Denken und die Regeln des 
Denkens ihr Gegenstand seyn sollen, so hat sie ja daran ihren cigenthumlichen 
Inhalt” (Einleitung, p. 27, edit. 1833). 
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does not exist essentially), thought must adapt and suit 
itself to 1ts*object. * 

“These words contain a criticism, in part just, of the 
absolute anoetic system ; but they contain, besides, many 
inaceuraecies, and not the least force to injure the true 
system proposed by us. This will be clear from the 
following considerations :— 

“(1) First of all, the argument is based upon an abuse 
of the word odject. We have observed that reality has not 
the nature of object, and that objectivity belongs exclu- 
sively to intelligible being, and hence to the idea ; so that 
the real, which is not object, becomes object through that 
act of being, which is seen in the idea whose term it ts. 
Hence we do not admit that truth ‘consists in the agree- 
ment of thought with its object,’ for the simple reason that 
there is no thought without an object, and that thought can 
never do otherwise than agree with its object, since between 
thought and object there is an essential synthesis. 

““(2) Much less is it true that, in our system, in order to 
bring about an agreement between thought and its object, 
thought must accommodate itself to its object, because 
this happens always, and must happen always, if we mean 
by odject what the word signifies, viz. that which stands 
opposite to the aet of thinking, that which is present to 
the understanding. 

“(3) The truth, therefore, as held by us, by Aristotle, 
and by the ancients generally, is not what Hegel supposes 
it to be, or what he founds his vain censure of the old 
logic upon. Man always possesses the truth, when, with 


* “T's wird erstens vorausgestzt, dass der Stoff des Erkennens, als eine fer- 
tige Welt ausserhalb des Denkens, an und fiir sich vorhanden, dass das Den- 
ken fiir sich leer sey, als eine Form ausserlich, zu jener Materie hinzutrete, 
sich damit erfiille, erst daran einen Inhalt gewinne, und dadurch ein reales 
Erkennen werde. Alsdann stehen diese beiden Bestandtheile .. . in dieser 
Rangordnung gegen einander, dass das Object ein fiir sich Vollendetes, Fertiges 
sey, das des Denkens zu seiner Wirklichkeit vollkommen entbehren kénne, 
dahingegen das Denken etwas Mangelhaftes sey, das sich erst an einem Stoffe 
zu vervollstandigen, und zwar als eine weiche unbestimmte Form sich seiner 
Materie angemessen zu machen habe. Wahrheit ist die Uebereinstimmung 
des Denkens mit dem Gegenstande, und es soll, um diese Uebereinstimmung 
hervorzubringen—denn sie ist nicht an und fiir sich vorhanden—das Denken 
nach dem Gegenstande sich fiigen und bequemen ”’ (Einleitung, p. 28). 
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his inner judgment, he affirms what is true, not only think- 
ing the object, but recognizing what he naturally thinks. 
Hence there is a true affirmation and a true negation, and 
these relate to the form as much as to the matter of thought, 
so that the question regarding the form and matter of 
thought and their relation to each other has nothing to do 
with the question whether man does or does not possess 
the truth. It was modern philosophers, and especially 
Germans, that confounded these two utterly distinct 
questions. 

“(4) It is, therefore, false to say that we must unite the 
matter to the form of thought, in order to possess the truth, 
or, as Hegel puts it, in order that thought may become a 
real cognition. By the addition of matter to form, the 
quantity of human knowledge is certainly increased, but its 
guality is not thereby changed so that, from being false, it 
becomes true. Knowledge may be more or less great, more 
or less materiated ; but this has nothing whatever to do with 
its truth. The question, therefore, regarding the truth of 
knowledge does not depend upon the matter of knowledge, 
but upon pronouncing true judgment with respect both to 
the form and the matter of knowledge. 

“(5) To call the form united to the matter real cogni- 
tion is an abuse of terms. Every human cognition is real, 
even that which is merely formal; for, although the object 
of cognition may be a pure idea, still the act of thought 
which terminates in it is real, as much as the intelligent 
subject that performs it. 

“Tn all the passage quoted from Hegel, therefore, there 
is only this much of truth, that the absolute anoctics are 
wrong in considering the matter of thought, the reality, 
as a world that stands by itself, utterly apart from, and 
independent of, thought. ... But this error was not well 
observed by Hegel, who, in observing it, fell into the 
opposite one. In fact, although we may prove that the 
real world cannot exist without a mind, the conscquence 
drawn from this fact by Hegel does not follow, viz., that 
there is an absolute interdependenee between external 
reality and the human mind. This interdependence cer- 
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tainly exists, if we speak of the world in so far as it is 
actually known by man; but man, when he thinks the 
world, thinks it as existing absolutely, and therefore as 
independent of the thought of him who thinks it. At the 
same time, through a higher reflection, he sees that this 
world cannot exist really without being thought by some 
mind, for the reason that the act of being upon which it 
depends is eternal, essentially intelligible, and therefore 
from all eternity the object of an intelligence.* 

“Tet us now give a sample of the other way in which 
Hegel tries to inculcate his system. 

“ He sets out with a sensistic prejudice. Indeed, at the 
bottom of all those philosophies, which seem so specula- 
tive, there always lurks sensism, or even materialism, as we 
shall’ see, “\We have,” he says, *. . « already ‘alluded: to 
the ancient belief, according to which the real in objects 
... does not present itself immediately in conscious- 
ness, .. . but must be reflected upon, in order to give the 
real nature of the object. ¢ ‘By reflection something is 
changed in the way in which the content originally is in 
feeling, intuition, and perception. It is, therefore, only by 
means of a change that the true nature of the object comes 
into consciousness. {| ‘Inasmuch as the real nature of 
things becomes apparent only in reflection, and this reflec- 
tion is zy activity, it follows that this nature is the product 
of my spirit as a thinking subject, of me according to my 
simple universality, as the absolutely self-present Ego—or 
of my freedom.’ § 


* See an excellent article, entitled Aly. Spencer on the Independence of 
Matter, by Prof. T. HW. Green, in the Contemporary Review for March, 1878. 


tT ‘‘Esist . . . der alte Glaube angeftihrt werden, dass was das Wabrhafte 
an Gegenstanden . . . sich nicht vazwette/baxr im Bewusstsein cinfinde . . 


sondern dass man erst dariiber nachdenken miisse, um zur wahrhaften Beschaf- 
fenheit des Gegenstandes zu gelangen ” (Zxcyclopedic, § 21). 

t ** Durch das Nachdenken wird an der Art wie der Inhalt zunachst in der 
Empfindung, Anschauung, Vorstellnng ist, etwas verandert; es ist somit 
nur vermittelst emer Veranderung, dass die wahre Natur des Gegenstandes 
zum Bewusstsein kommt ” (/é77., § 22). 

§ ‘*Indem im Nachdenken ebensosehr die wahrhafte Natur zum Vorschein 
kommt als diess Denken mere Thatigkeit ist, so ist jene ebensosehr das 
Lrseugniss meines Geistes und zwar als denkenden Subjekts, Meiner nach 


meiner einfachen Allgemeinheit, als des schlechthin bei sich seyenden Ichs oder 
meiner Freiheit” (/é7a., § 23). 
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“This is the way in which Hegel pretends to demon- 
strate that the matter and reality of things issue from the 
forms of things or from ideas. We believe every man who 
understands what an important matter and what a paradox 
are involved in this thesis, will demand, before accepting it, 
a demonstration a little less flimsy, and, I would almost 
say, a little less slippery than this. If we analyze it, we 
shall see that it is vitiated in a hundred places. 

“(1) It has for its foundation sensism, a sensism re- 
ceived as a prejudice, accepted as true without even the 
semblance of proof. Indeed, Hegel lays it down as some- 
thing beyond question, that the object is given in sensation 
and in perception; that is, in sense-perception, as is shown 
by the context. Such, indeed, is the prejudice of sensism. 
... If it be admitted that sense gives us the object, then 
feeling is transformed into thinking ; for this is the essential 
difference between fecling and thinking, that the former has 
not an object, but only a term, whereas the latter has an 
object : sensation is a modification, a mode of being of the 
sentient subject ; the idea is an object entirely differcnt 
from the thinking subject, never a modification, never a 
mode of its being. 

“(2) Hence Hegel wrongly gives the name of reflection 
to what is only ¢telleetive perception, whereby real being 
is apprehended as the term of initial or ideal being. This 
perception, which presents real things to thought, is an 
tmimcdiate operation, for the simple reason that sense 
has no prior object, and merely adds an element to the 
object of perception. Reflection, on the contrary, is 
mediate, because it supposes the object as already given, 
and does not itself construct that object. Irom this error 
Hegel falls into another, which is even an absurdity. It 
is this: Nothing ¢wzmediate can be true, and all truth is 
mediated. 

(3) Hence, in the same way, it is altogether false, with 
a vulgar and sensistic falseness, to say that reflection 
produces a modification in the object previously given 
in sensation. It is doubly false: /7rst, because, since, as 
we said above, the object is not given in sensation (the 
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object is merely ideal, being intuited by the mind, and 
therefore does not enter into sensation), reflection cannot 
modify it. The truth, on the contrary, is that there is 
intellective perception, which does not indeed modify it, 
but constitutes it for man, perception being that act of the 
intelligence whereby real things are immediately known, 
as we havealready seen. Sccond, because neither perception 
nor reflection modifies or changes objects in any way. .. . 
“(4) Even supposing that Hegelian reflection did 
modify objects, it is a purely gratuitous inference that he 
draws therefrom, when he says, ‘By reflection something 
is changed in the way in which the content originally is in 
fecling. . . . It is, therefore, only by means of a change that 
the true nature of the object comes into consciousness.’ 
If the object is already in sensation, and is afterwards 
modified in reflection, how does our philosopher know that 
the true nature of the object results from this modification 
and is not already given in sensation? What proof does 
he adduce? How does he justify this predilection for 
refiection? He offers us zo intrinsic reason. But this man, 
who in everything else sets such small store by common 
sense and the ancient philosophers, and who boasts him- 
self content with few judges, is, nevertheless, here con- 
tent to have recourse to the authority of common sense 
and of the ancient logicians—interpreted, to be sure, in his 
own fashion. He assures us that it is admitted by common 
sense that, in order to know the true nature of things, 
we must elaborate the data and transform them by 
thought; that ancient philosophy recognized the agree- 
ment between ideas and things, and concluded that things 
are in themselves as they are conceived in thought. 
Hence, concludes our philosopher, thought is the truth of 
things, objective truth. That common sense, together with 
ancient philosophy, admits the agreement between ideas 
and things, is most true; but it does not, in the smallest 
degree, follow that thought produces things. If, instead 
of the equivocal, or, more correctly, subjective word thought, 
we put 7dea (and Hegel himself uses the two promiscuously, 
thereby rendering his whole reasoning confused), we too 
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shall be willing to admit that the idea ts the objective truth 
of things. But this does not mean that the subjective 
thought of man produces objective truth, that is, the idea. 
On the contrary, the idea is itself given to the human 
subject to contemplate as an object, and hence it cannot 
be a production of thought, which does not exist without 
it or before it, that is, does not exist without its natural 
object. Hence the object, which is ideal being, is united 
to real things as a principle to its terms, and these are not 
without that principle; but ¢ermznated being, that is, being 
with its terms, is before human thought and independent 
of it, and is not by any means, as Hegel holds, a produc- 
tion of it. It is thus that we must interpret common 
sense and ancient philosophy, and not make them talk 
vagaries, as Hegel always does. As to pretending that 
common sense admits that, ‘in order to know the true 
nature of things, thought must elaborate and transform 
their data,’ this is equivocal talk, which may be true, but 
not in the sense in which Hegel means it. The phrase 
‘to know the true nature of things’ either means the same 
thing as ‘to know the nature of things,’ and then the word 
true is superfluous, or else it means ‘to know the inner 
nature of things more profoundly, and then the word ¢ve 
is, to say the least, equivocal, because we may know little 
or much of a thing, and, in either case, the knowledge may 
be true ; for surely the nature of a thing may be known in 
different degrees, more or less implicitly, and yet the 
knowledge may be always true. If, however, in order to 
know the nature of a thing more profoundly, we must 
more thoroughly elaborate that thing and transform the 
data of thought, as Hegel says, this does not mean that 
we must necessarily recognize as false the knowledge which 
we had before, but merely that, if into the knowledge 
which we had before there has entered any error through 
our wills, that error is dropped and then other explicit 
determinations are added to the thing. But the whole of 
this operation is always performed by means of the idea 
of being, from the womb of which is drawn all that before 
was virtual, and of new sensible experiences, which show 
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new real forces and phenomena. In this way knowledge 
increases, but does not change. It always increases 
through the two elements, the ideal and the real, given 
to thought and not produced by it, although thought may 
seek them with its own activity, in the same way as the 
eye may seek for the various tints in a picture, without 
thereby creating them” (7Aeosophy, vol. ii. §§ 820-826). 
This passage clearly shows the position of Rosmini’s 
philosophy, and how it steers clear of both sensism and 
idealism, by according to both what properly belongs to 
them, without allowing the one to trench upon the domain 
of the other. Our knowledge is not entirely made up of 
sensation, as the materialists hold, nor is it entirely made 
up of ideas, as the idealists assert; but it contains two 
distinct elements, both of which are absolutely and equally 
necessary to it. On the insufficiency of sensation to 
account for the facts of knowledge, see an excellent essay 
by Professor Luigi Ferri, Su/la Dottrina Psicologica dell’ 
Associastone, Rome, 1878 (Reale Accademia dei Lincei). 
We have seen above, under § 15, Rosmini’s definition 
of essence. He elsewhere says, “ Essenee is that which 
is thought in the idea of the thing. We therefore know 
as many essences as there are things of which we have 
any idea. To say that we know essences, in this sense, 
is a mode of speech, which will be easily understood if we 
make the following observation. When we say ‘the 
essence of a thing ’—for example, of tree, of man, of colour, 
of size, or the like,—we use, in order to indicate the thing 
whose essenee we are looking for, certain words—tree, 
man, colour, size, etc. Now, what are the words thus 
applied meant to signify ? We have seen that ‘words are 
applied to things in so far as we know these,’ and if we 
add to them a wider signification, we abuse them, pass 
into darkness, among creations of fancy. When, therefore, 
I say tree, man, colour, size, etc, I mean things in so far 
as they are known to me; otherwise I could not name 
them. What, then, is the meaning of looking for the 
essence of tree, man, colour, size, ete.? Simply examining 
what these words mean, what idea men have attached to 
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them respectively. Shall I look for what they have not 
attached to these words? In that case I shall be looking 
no longer for the essence of tree, man, etc. but for the 
essence of something unnamed and unknown, for which 
I could not even make the search. 

“But if this is the meaning of essence, some one will 
say, it is that which is included in the definition of things, 
neither more nor less. Precisely, and in this and in no 
other sense the ancients understood the term essence. 
‘Essentia, says St. Thomas, ‘ comprehendit in se lla tantum 
gue cadunt in definitione specie’ (Sum. Th, i. 3, 3)” (New 
Essay, vol. iii. §§ 1213, 1214). 

Considerable exception might be taken to this identi- 
fication of knowing what a thing is with knowing the 
essence of a thing. The former phrase merely implies 
power to distinguish by means of the senses, while the 
latter indicates intellectual comprehension. Many people 
know what a circle is who do not know its essence. 
Aristotle very carefully distinguished between 76 ri éoze and 
ro Ti Hy eiva, and identified the latter alone with essence 
(ovoia).* In the case of being, however, which is purely 
intellectual, the distinction does not hold, so that, in regard 
to it, Rosmini’s language is strictly correct, although hardly 
felicitous. 


10. 


But if, after knowing the essence of being, 
I affirm to myself, that is, know, that a particular 
real being exists, what do I know more than 
before? Before answering this question, I must 
meditate on the affirmative act whereby I arrive 
at this new cognition: I must scrutinize the 
nature and grounds of it. Why then do I affirm 
* See Trendelenburg, Avéstolelis De Animi, Lb, fll, pp. 192 sqq. 3 


Bonitz, Arislotelis Alelaphys., pp. 311 sqq., and the authorities and passages 
there cited. 
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that a being exists? What causes me to do so? 
What is this existence? It is clear that, in many 
cases, if not in all, what induces me to make the 
affirmation is a feeling. For example, that which 
causes me to affirm the existence of external 
bodies is the sensations which they produce in 
me. I am induced to affirm the existence of my 
own body by the peculiar feelings which I have 
of it. Lastly, I am led by an inner sense or 
feeling to affirm that I myself exist. In all these 
cases, what makes me affirm that a particular real 
being exists, is feeling. Hence, in the given 
cases, every affirmation, every judgment whereby 
I affirm that a particular real being exists, may be 
reduced to this form: there is a feeling; there- 
fore there exists a being. 


In this section the author passes to real being, which, 
according to him, is presented to us only through the 
senses, and known to us only through a perception, in- 
volving a judgment. “Being has two modes, the ideal and 
the real. Ideal being is the form of cognition, real being 
its material” (ew L£ssay, vol. iii. § 1166). “In the state 
in which nature places us here below at our birth, we have 
no intellectual perception of anything but of ourselves and 
bodies. In truth, we cannot perceive the subsistence of a 
being unless it Operate upon us, unless we feel its action. 
Feeling, therefore, is necessary to the intellective perception 
of a subsistent entity” (707d, § 528). “In order that our 
minds may perceive a thing, they must have that thing 
present to their perceptive powers” (/bid., § 515). “Lutellec- 
tie perception is a judgment, whereby the mind affirms 
the subsistence of something perceived by the senses. 
Analyzing this act of the mind, we find that it requires 
three conditions: frs¢, that the body which we are to 
perceive should act on our senses and hence produce 
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sensations in us, since this sensible body is what is to 
be judged to exist ; second, that we should have the idea 
of existence, that universal which we apply to said body 
when we say ‘exist’—a universal which does not come 
from the senses ; ¢Aird and last, that we should perform 
an act in whieh we consider the action of the body upon 
us from the side of the operating principle, and that we 
should regard this principle as existing in itself, and differ- 
ent from ourselves. By so doing we place it in the class of 
existing things and close the judgment : That which strikes 
my senses exists. Now, from this analysis of pereeption 
it is plain that three distinet faculties concur and co- 
operate in it: frst, the faeulty of fecling the sensible ; 
second, the faculty which possesses the idea of existence, 
or which intuites being, which again supplies the predi- 
cate of the judgment ; and, /as//y, the faculty which unites 
the predicate to the subject and thus puts into the judg- 
ment the copula, or the form of the judgment itself. By 
whatever terms we choose to designate these faculties, they 
must always be kept distinct and never confounded” (id, 
vol. i. § 338; ef. Psychology, vol. ii. §§ 1306 sqq.). 


20. 


This formula must be well studied and ana- what this 
lyzed. It presupposes that between feeling and as 
real existence there is a necessary bond, such that P°"” 
there cannot be any fecling without a real being ; 
in other words, that in some way or other the 
essence of being, which we previously knew only 
universally, is found realized in feeling. When, 
therefore, a mind at first cognizant only of the 
essence of being, without knowing that a being 
exists, receives, experiences, observes a_ feeling, 
it immediately affirms that the being of which it 
previously knew only the essence, also exists. 
Feeling, therefore, is that which constitutes the It is feel. 


ing that 

constitutes 
the reality 
of beings, 
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reality of beings. But here springs up a crowd 
of objections. 


This section brings out, in a most distinct manner, the” 
point in which Rosmini’s system differs from all other 
systems, viz., in making the matter of thought (the real) 
subjective, and its form (the ideal) objective. In this it 
exactly reverses the common view of the position of 
subject and object. By so doing, it avoids Kant’s difficulty, 
and cuts off the possibility of scepticism. If the matter of 
thought is purely subjective, and its form absolutely intel- 
ligible, not in spite of, but by reason of, its objectivity, 
then, of course, all question as to the reality of an external 
world, and how the gulf between the mind and it is to be 
bridged over, ceases. Externality itself becomes a mere 
mode of presentation—the mode wherein the subject, by 
means of its ideal object, re-presents its extra-subjective 
sensations to itself, or, in other words, objectifies them. 

In regard to the ancient, as compared with the modern, 
use of the terms swdject and object, the following note 1s of 
some importance :—“ Swdject and object, two terms so fre- 
quently employed by philosophers, may both be traced 
back to Aristotle. According to him, tvoxefuevov has two 
principal meanings : fist, that of which something is predi- 
cated in a proposition (grammatical subject); second, the 
substance which in nature lies, so to speak, at the bottom 
of actions. In both senses vzoxefuevoy was translated szd- 
jectum by the Latins (cf. Boethius in Categor. cap. 5). 
Object is almost the Greek avrmwefpevor, although the latter, 
as being more general, is usually rendered into Latin—for 
instance, by Boethius—by offositum (cf. Categor. 10; I1 b, 
LO DRAG ty fs AOD NS SAA Te ATS a, 90! itt TS 3 
424 a,11). Thus, throughout the Middle Age, as well as in 
the works of Descartes and Spinoza, szdject has the meaning 
of substrate substance. Spinoza, in his Privcipia Philo- 
sophie Cartesian@, p. 11, edit. Paul [vol. 1. p. 29, edit. Bruder], 
says, ‘ Ouenis res cui inest intniediate, ut it subjecto... 
aliqua proprietas ... cugus vealis tdea tn nobis est, vocatur 
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substantia. Henee subjective being (esse subjectivorunt) is 
now used in Germany with a sense exactly contrary to that 
in which it was used by William of Occam in the fourteenth 
century. In the works of that philosopher it means some- 
thing in nature lying outside of the mind and not formed 
merely by thought, whereas objective being (esse objectivorii) 
is explained as ‘psi cognosci adcogue esse quoddam fretun’ 
(Sententia, Bk. i. dist. 2, quaest. 8). From this will further be 
clear what is meant by reali/as objectiva in Descartes, e.g. 
ATeditations, 11. In Germany, owing chiefly to the influence 
of Kant and Fichte, the use of these words has been 
exactly inverted. Swdject means that which knows ; odject, 
on the contrary, is a thing, in so far as it subjected to 
thought, but as preserving its own nature free from the 
opinions of the knower. Ilence swdjective is what depends 
upon the different states of the knower ; odjectii'e, what is 
based upon the constant nature of the thing itself” 
(Trendelenburg, Elementa Logices Aristotele@, p. 54, .). It 
will be seen from this that Rosmini uses the two terms 
partly in the ancient, partly in the modern sense, but 
rather in the former than in the latter. Svdzee?, according 
to him, is “a sentient individual, in so far as it contains 
within itself a supreme active principle.” “ Zrtellective 
subject is a subject that intuites ideal being.” “ Human 
subject is a subject, the principle at once of animality and 
intelligence” (A vthropology, § 767). Object of thought, on 
the contrary, is defined as “a thing present to us in itself. 
A thing in itself [Deg an sich] means a thing in its ex- 
istence; and, since to exist and to be present are different 
from to act, the olject of thought is essentially a thing 
different from us as thinking beings. The truth of this is 
shown when I think myself. In that act, I, the subject, 
become the object of my own thought. At the same time, 
in thinking of myself, I consider mysclf in so far as I exist 
and no farther. The essential character, therefore, of 
thought is, that it terminates in an odjecé, that is, ina thing 
different from the thinking subjcct,as such” (Vew Fssay, 
vol. ili. § 1093). According to Rosmini, nothing can be an 
object of the mind but pure being and its modifications, 


In what 
sense the 
essence of 
being is 
universal. 
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that is, ideas (see note under § 18), which the mind is 
enabled to form by using its feelings to determine pure 
being. These ideas every mind forms relatively to itself, 
but does not form absolutely (see under § 42). Ideas, as 
logical possibilities, are eternal, necessary, and independent 
of any finite subject (cf. § 35). 


pee Be 


The first objection that presents itself is, that 
the intuitive knowledge of being, which precedes 
every affirmation of real being, relates to a uni- 
versal being, while all affirmed being is particular. 
The answer to this is, that the essence of the being 
which is known intuitively, is not universal, but 
that the word zzversal, which is joined to it as an 
attribute, expresses the mode in which it is cog- 
nized : hence, when we affirm that that essence is 
realized, we do not affirm this realization of the 
mode in which the essence is known, but of the 
essence itself. 


As to the nature of universality, see citations under 
§§ 17, 24. The phrase, “the essence of being is realized,” 
presents some difficulties, and has even caused differences 
of opinion among Rosmini’s disciples. In order to under- 
stand its meaning fully, we must bear in mind that, in 
Rosmint’s view, all being involves a principle and a term. 
Term, in his language, bears the same relation to end that 
principle does to beginning (see under §§ 15, 18, 22). 
When, therefore, he says that the essence of being is 
realized, he merely means that the principle of being must 
necessarily have a‘term. This principle is given to us by 
intuition ; when we find the terms in feeling, we recognize 
them as such, and call them realizations of the essence of 
being. “It is easy,” he says, “to see that what is wanting to 
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the perfection of the being naturally intuited by us is its 
terms. We conceive this activity which is called being ; 
but we do not see where it issues, in what it terminates ; 
just as if we knew that a certain man was working, 
without knowing the term of his action—whether, for 
example, he was making a statue, a picture, or something 
else. Not knowing, therefore, by nature, wherein that 
activity which we conceive and call deing terminates, we 
come to find: 

“ First, that the intuition of this activity cannot by 
itself impart to us the knowledge of any real thing, be- 
cause real things are so many terms of that activity which 
is called being. 

“ Second, that the being naturally intuited by us is 
tudeterminate, which means devoid of terms; zzzversal, 
inasmuch as it is capable of receiving all those terms 
which it has not; fossz/e or in potentiality, inasmuch 
as it has not a terminated or absolute act, but only a 
principle of act. In a word, ... that which we see by 
nature is the first activity of being, without its terms, by 
means of which alone it natures itself and forms a real 
subsistence. 

“ Third, that if this being, evolving itself more mani- 
festly before our minds, should put forth its own ac- 
tivity and so terminate and complete itself, we should see 
God,..¢o% 

“ Fourth, and finally, that the other activity presented 
to us by feeling, inasmuch as it does not issue from being 
itself, the form of our intelligence, but comes from else- 
where, is seen as essentially separate and distinct from it ; 
but that, nevertheless, this activity is judged by means of 
it, and known to be dependent on it, known as a term of it, 
partial, contingent, and inconfusible with it” (Vew Essay, 
vol. iti. §§ 1177, 1178 ; cf. Buront, Dell’ Essere e del Conoscere, 
§§ 175, 176, where the author, with some reason, objects to 
the phrase, “ideal being realizes itself”’). 


Examina- 
tion of the 
objections 
to the 
identifica- 
tion of 
reality 
with feel- 
ing. 
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22. 


Other difficulties arise in regard to our state- 
ment that the real existence of being lies in 
feeling: frst, because we see that many feelings 
change, while the subject of them remains iden- 
tical; second, because external bodies have no 
feeling, and yet they are affirmed and believed 
to exist. In regard to the former of these diff- 
culties, we must observe that the subject of the 
feelings which change is itself a feeling, otherwise 
it would not be known; or, to avoid all discussion 
on this point, let us say, at least, that it is a 
sentient principle, having an essential relation to 
feeling, and that, therefore, it cannot be entirely 
sundered from feeling. In regard to external 
bodies, they are perceived only in so far as they 
act in the feeling we have of ourselves; hence 
they are known only through their relation to 
feeling, as active principles modifying feeling, 
They, therefore, fall under feeling as agents in it. 
Every real being, therefore, known to us by 
experience, reduces itself in the last analysis to 
feeling, to the principle of feeling, or to certain 
virtues that act in feeling. To include the whole 
in one phrase and avoid discussion, let us say that 
what is affirmed, in the perception of a real being, 
to be a being, is always a felé activity. Let us 
now continue our analysis of the affirmation of 
real beings. 


Rosmini defines reality of being as “being in so far as it 
feeling, or in so far as it has the power to produce or 
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modify feeling,” and concludes that “ perception is a com- 
munication between two realities, the one of which is 
sentient, the other sensiferous (sexzsifera)” (Psychology, 
vol. i. § 54). 

Rosmini is well aware that this doctrine is both novel 
and startling, and he is, therefore, at considerable pains to 
justify it. In answer to the question whether real being 
is always reducible to a feeling, he says, “In the first 
place, if we pay attention to experience, we see that it 
gives us no real beings except those that are of the nature 
either of a term or a principle. Now, principles are sub- 
jects, all endowed with feeling, and terms are what is felt ; 
but this again has reference to the sentient subject, and is 
therefore in feeling. But, if we apply to these data of 
experience analytic reasoning, we find: 

“ First, that the word feeling signifies properly the com- 
pleted act of the sentient subject. 

“ Second, that the felt term is either proper or foreign. 

If it is proper, it is the sentient principle itself as 
felt, because a proper term is one whose being is identical 
with that of its principle. Thus, in the feeling expressed 
by the word /, the sentient and the felt are identified. In 
such cases, therefore, the feeling belongs to the term as 
much as to the principle. 

“ Third, that if, on the contrary, the term is foreign, it has 
indeed an ‘essential relation’ to the foreign principle with 
which it is united, but the proper act of the foreign prin- 
ciple does not belong to it, and, therefore, neither does its 
feeling. Hence it presents itself to our view simply as 
matter of fecling, matter which, though felt, might equally 
well not be felt. This is the reason why we are wont to 
think that entities, themselves devoid of feeling, but 
capable of being felt or not felt, have mattcr. ‘Thus, the 
common mode of thinking is justified, and this fact docs 
not, in the smallest degree, interfere with the philosophical 
truths which we have set forth, since the ordinary thought 
does not reach them, having no reason to occupy itself 
with them. Among these truths there is this, that every 
forcign term must necessarily have a principle of its own, 
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which is beyond our experience. Now, the feeling of this 
principle belongs to that entity which to us is a foreign 
term, and, therefore, that too comes within the domain of 
feeling. But that entity which to us is a foreign term is 
not felt by its own principle as it is felt by us,* because by 
us it is felt as foreign and devoid of all principle of its 
own, is felt solely in so far as it acts by exciting a feeling 
in the principle foreign to it, which fecling is entirely dif- 
ferent from the fecling felt by its own principle. Indeed, 
the two sentient principles in question are altogether 
different. Hence, in the term of our feeling three things 
must be distinguished : firs¢, the term actually felt, and this 
is what receives a name and is talked about—for example, 
the name ody ; second, the supposed matter, which is not 
felt-—an abstract entity formed by the removal from the 
felt of the quality of being felt, after which there remains 
an unknown something, which is known only as capable of 
being felt ; ¢4zrd, the matter felt, not by us, but by its own 
principle, with a feeling totally different from ours. This 
matter, accordingly, which lies between the two feelings, is 
considered as matter identical in the two. But, properly 
speaking, it has no existence apart from the two sentients. 
It is merely a sort of figment of our limited mode of 
conceiving, and, therefore, is not even identical in the 
two feelings. On the contrary, the feeling felt by its own 
principle has no matter, since the felt is the feeling itself. 
Nevertheless, the concept of this matter formed by our 
limited minds, or constituting, at least, the negation of 
them, is not entirely useless, inasmuch as, in connection 
with our own feeling, it points to a truth, namely, that our 
feeling presupposes and demands an entity beyond what it 
feels, an entity which remains entirely unknown to ex- 
perience, and which is called the matter of feeling, because 
its relation to fecling is the only thing we know about it. 
However, we should fall into error, were we to suppose 
that this something lying beyond what we feel bore any 


This completely disposes of Mamiani’s objection to the sensivity of matter. 
Rosmini, of course, does not mean that a fruit feels its own sweetness, or a 
stone its own weight. See Confession? di un Aletafisico, vol. i. pp. 44 $q. 
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resemblance to that feeling. Hence, the concept of this 
matter does not help us to know what that matter is in 
itself, but merely to know that there is a real entity (of 
unknown nature) standing in sensible contact with our 
sentient principle, which contact is the origin of what we 
feel. Now, this negative concept is the concept of a pure, 
abstract reality, which is something anterior to feeling, and 
for that reason denominated pure, as being that whereby 
we begin to know reality. Such knowledge is, of course, 
relative and imperfect. 

“ Fourth, that in every feeling, as well as in every felt, 
there is an activity. Now, abstraction is wont to separate 
even the activity of feeling from feeling itself, and to give 
to this activity the name of pure reality, that is, reality 
separated from the fecling which completes it. But here, 
too, we must beware of taking the products of abstraction 
for self-existent entities, for real beings. The truth in 
regard to fecling is, that, when we set aside the foreign 
terms, its activity itself is fceling” (Theosophy, vol. v. 
p- 145, sq. cap. xxxviii.). On the meaning of prexczple 
and fer, see under §§ 15, 18. 


907 
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When we affirm that the essence of being 1s Identity 


3 3 aes between 
realized in a felt activity, we affirm that a real the essence 

5 ; : of being 
being exists. Hence to know the existence Ol andhe 


: . . . : activit 
a real being is to affirm a kind of identity between tanifested 


1 Soe : in feeling, 
the essence of being and the activity manifested" “~""* 
in feeling. 


This is one of the cardinal points of the system. All 
that we mean when we assert a thing to be real, is that 
what we feel on any particular occasion 7s. By thus 
placing a feeling in being, we separate it from our sub- 
jective self, and regard it as having an enistence of its 
own (sec under § 32). In this way it becomes to us a 


This 
identity 
is imper- 
fect. 
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reality, whereof the being which we impart is the substance 
(sce §§ 88, sq.), and the feeling the attribute or determina- 
tion. The phrase “manifested in feeling” is not, strictly 
speaking, correct. Fecling, as such, has no- power of 
manifestation. 

“Although ¢deal being can never be confounded with 
real being, yet the connection between the two is won- 
derful. It is such that, if the two are taken together, they 
form but one and the same identical being, having two 
modes, or, as we might say, two original and primitive 
forms. Hence it is more correct to say the ¢deal mode or 
the real mode of being, than to say ideal being and real being, 
as if they were two. And even common sense shows that 
it knows perfectly this conjunction, this basis of identity, 
between the ideal and the real, by the way in which it 
imposes and uses terms; for it does not impose on each 
thing two names, but one, and with this one it is wont to 
express both the ideal being of a thing and its real being. 
For example, the word Aouse was invented to signify both 
the house which the architect imagines and builds in his 
mind and the house which adorns the public square of a 
city” (La Sapienza, ti. 7, p. 401, sqq.). 


Ce 

This identity, indeed, is not complete, inasmuch 

as no activity, whether felt or feeling (sentient), 
ever exhausts the essence of being; hence the in- 
numerable feelings which make us affirm the ex- 
istence of so many real beings different from each 
other. In regard to each we affirm that it exists. 
Of each we affirm the same thing: in each we 
recognize the essence of being. This recognizing 
of the essence of being in each is the same thing 
as saying that the essence of each of these beings 
which we affirm is identical with the essence of 
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being which we knew before by intuition, and 
that, too, in spite of the fact that they are all 
different beings. We must, therefore, admit that, 
however different they may be in other respects, 
inasmuch as they are all beings, they have one 
common element, the essence of being. Let it 
be noted that in all this we only observe and Fuller ex- 


planation 


analyze the fact of the cognition of real beings, of meaning 
, - : : : of * uni- 
without drawing any conclusions from it. Still, versal 


being.” 


now that we know that the essence of being 1s 
realized in all the reality of the real beings which 
we affirm, we can better understand the meaning 
of the phrase wzzversal being employed by us. 
Being is universal in this sense, that it may be 
realized in many particular beings, and that we 
know all real beings by it alone. This univer- 
sality, therefore, is not in it, but is a relation in 
which it starids to real beings. 


That the universality of ideas lies in their application, 
and not in their nature, is a doctrine often insisted on by 
Rosmini. “Any one who has clearly understood the 
nature of the idea of being must have observed that 
mental being is at once farticular and wiriversal; in- 
deed, that it is particular, that is, singular, long before 
it is universal. And surely we have shown that a uni- 
versal means nothing else but a relation of similitude 
between one thing and many. Now, before a thing can 
be considered in a relation of similitude with many, it 
must first have been considered or perceived in itself, 
and hence in its singularity. The unity of a thing, 
therefore, which, as we have clsewhere said, is identical 
with its existence, precedes the consideration of its uni- 
versality. Hence, we may say with truth, that, when we 
begin with being, we begin with a singular, inasmuch as 
it is singular in itself, while at the same time it is a light 
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diffusing itself universally on all cognizable things. This 
reflection has special force as applied to the idea of being. 
In fact, ideal being is in the highest degree simple, essen- 
tially one, the principle of unity in all things, and, hence, 
not only singular in itself, but also the source of all true 
unity and singularity” (.Vew L£ssay’, vol. iti. § 1474; com- 
pare citation under § 17). Rosmini defines universality 
thus: “By wsziversality we mean that quality which the 
mind discovers in an entity conceived by it, by which 
quality that entity can exist in an infinite number of 
individuals, always remaining identical.” Setting out from 
this definition, he concludes : 

“ First, that precategorical absolute being cannot, properly 
speaking, be said to be universal, because it does not exist 
in an infinite number of modes, but only in the three 
categoric modes (cf. below, under § 166). 

“ Second, that universality is something different from 
tdentify, since the former can exist without the latter. 
Thus, absolute being, in so far as it is ideal, is single, and 
therefore not universal, and its realization is not merely 
possible, but actual. 

“ Third, that being, intuited without the terms that com- 
plete it, is that which has the greatest universality, that in 
which, as in its native seat, universality resides, in which 
exists first universality, that from which all universality 
flows to every other entity. 

“ Fourth, that, nevertheless, the waéversality which flows 
from initial being, or being separated by the act of the 
mind from its terms, to other conccivable entities, appears 
in two shapes” (Theosophy, vol. v. p. 95, n.). The two 
kinds of universality here referred to are the generic and 
the relational. The former belongs to all forms or ideas, 
the latter to matter considered in itself. 

Elsewhere Rosmini says, “This word ziversal ex- 
presses a relation of manifesting being to the things mani- 
fested, and this relation is discovered only by the reflection 
of the philosopher, who has advanced far enough to con- 
front manifesting being with the things manifested, and 
to bring out the fact that the former is the means whereby 
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the latter are known” (T7heosophy, vol. iv. p. 459; cf. 
Buroni, Dell’ Essere e del Conosccre, pp. 65 sqq.). Buroni 
is entirely wrong when he writes a chapter to prove that 
Being is in itself universal, and does not become such by 
virtue of the mind (Ibid. pp. 46, 47). Indeed, he is not 
able to bring forward a single passage from Rosmini in 
support of this view. 


25, 
But if the beings which we affirm agree only The ; 
° . ° ° essence G6 
in being beings, and differ in other respects, are being is 
‘ ; ; realized 
not these respects in which they differ themselves in the dif- 
spice , 5 ference as 
so many entities or forms of being? Assuredly : well as in 
; go the iden- 
if they were not entities, they would not be at tty of real 
being. 


all. Hence the essence of beings is realized in 
that wherein they differ as well as that wherein 
they agree. Even in these differences, in those 
modes in which they are, is found the identical 
essence of being. 


oO: 


But how can this identical essence of being Gorollaries 

be realized in so many different beings, and not from the 
; } : ° identity of 
merely in that which they have in common, but the essence 


of being 


also in that which is peculiar to each? For an anes 
mullipil- 


answer to this question we must appeal to ob- ee 
servation, and, instead of concluding @ prior how Gane 
the thing might be or ought to be, satisfy our- 
selves of how it is. Now, this philosophical ob- 
servation plainly tells us that every real being, 

as well as every affcrence between real beings, 

is always a vealization of the essence of being 
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previously known to us. The essence of being 
is identical; its realizations are many and various. 
Hence— 

J. The essence of being has various grades 
and modes of realization. 

II. None of these finite grades or modes of 
realization exhausts the essence of being, which 
may, therefore, always be realized in other grades 
and modes—whether ad ¢xfnitum, we will not 
now inquire. 

III. The different grades and modes in which 
the essence of being is realized are all limited ; 
for it is with these alone that we are dealing, and 
these limitations constitute their difference. Now, 
these limitations which occur in real beings are 
so far from belonging to the essence of being that 
they are non-beings. Hence the essence of being 
is realized in the various beings, in so far as they 
are beings, not in so far as they are non-beings. 
This realization: is lintited, anc, in. so far as it is 
limited, its identity with the known essence of 
being ceases. 

IV. The essence of being, therefore, is capable 
of a higher or lower realization; but, in so far as 
it is realized, it is entirely (not totally) realized, 
for the reason that it is one and indivisible ; just 
as the entire essence of wine is as truly in a 
single drop as ina whole butt. This implies that 
we require the whole of the essence of being in 
order to know even a small part of real being, 
just as we require the whole of the essence of 
wine in order to know even a drop of wine. 


“tT 
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These observations enable us to conclude that 
quantity is something belonging to the realization, 
and not to the essence, of being. We must 
further observe that it is to quantity we must 
have recourse in order to explain the limitations, 
the different modes, grades, differences of being, 
number, etc., all of which belong, not to the 
essence of being, but to the laws of its realization. 


In these three sections the author takes up the question 
how pure simple being, the constitutive object of intel- 
ligence (see below, under §§ 35, 36), comes to be deter- 
mined into real things. This, as we sce at a glance, is the 
old and much-vexed problem of the One and the Many, 
which caused so much trouble to early Greek thinkers. 
The career of this problem is one of the most curious in 
the whole history of philosophy. As very often happens 
in such cases, it presented itself most clearly to the first 
person to whom it occurred, viz., Parmenides. The thinkers 
previous to him had found no difficulty in assuming a 
simple substance and making it determine itsclf. Iven 
Herakleitos made his One, fire, enter into the process of 
its own determination, and thus arrived at his famous 
dictum: “All things pass and nothing remains (révra 
Xwpet cai oddty péve).” He identified being with nothing, 
and made War the father of all things (réAgnog wévTor 
mariyp) (vid. Bywater, Meraclhts Ephesti tragmenta, p. 18, 
no. xliv.); but how this identity in diversity came about, 
or where the War came from, be did not stop to inquire. 
Parmenides, severely criticizing the followers of Hlera- 
kleitos,* whom he calls— 


* See Schuster, Weraklit von Ephesus (cleta Soc. Philolos. Lipstensis, 
vol. iti, pp. 1-398), pp. 36 sq., and compare my translation of the Iragments 
of Parmenides, Journal of Speculative Philosophy, vol. iv. no. 1 (1870). 
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“¢ Deaf and dumb and blind and stupid unreasoning cattle,” 
{Kwol 6uas rupaAol te, TeOnTOTEs, Akpita pPvaa), 
lays it down that bcing, pure and simple, alone is true, 
eternal, necessary, and unchangeable, whereas all its de- 
terminations are merely phenomenal (zpde¢ ed§av) ; in other 
words, that being is independent of any subject, whereas 
all determination is purely subjective. He, moreover, 
identifics thought with being (ro yap adte voety éorty Te Kat 
eivat). According to this theory the universe is self-thinking 
being, and all phenomena are subjective delusions. ‘To 
get rid of this latter consequence, Plato, drawing partly 
upon Anaxagoras’ doctrine of a world-ordering intel- 
ligence or vote, and partly upon Pythagoras’ theory of 
numbers having a similar function, split up Parmenides’ 
one being into a large number of parts, which he called 
ideas, and connected these with the phenomenal world by 
making the Divinity create or order the latter in accordance 
with them. Previous to the time of Sokrates and Plato, 
philosophical inquiry had been directed solely to the ques- 
tion how things are, not to the question how they are 
known. The literal acceptance by the sophists of Par- 
menides’ doctrine, that all phenomenal knowledge is 
purely subjective, now, however, made the latter the 
burning question. Plato made an heroic effort to redeem 
human knowledge from mere subjectivity, by claiming for 
the soul a prenatal existence, in which it had had imme- 
diate knowledge of eternal ideas, whercof the things of the 
material world, into which by birth it had fallen, were 
only faint copies, hardly more than sufficient to recall the 
originals. By so doing he assumed two distinct pheno- 
menal worlds (independent ideas, in order to be known, 
must become phenomenal even to disembodied spirits), 
connected by a deus cr machina,and rescucd the objectivity 
of knowledge only at the expense of making man a fallen 
creature. Moreover, he did not succeed in accounting for 
either the-unity of consciousness or the unity of the world. 
Aristotle got rid of a few of the more glaring of Plato’s 
difficulties and paradoxes, by uniting the ideal with the 
real world as form with matter, and making the former 
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synonymous with intelligence. According to this doctrine, 
ideas or forms (Adyou, on) think themselves in two ways : 
first, with matter, in feeling and its correlated objects ; 
second, without matter, in intelligence, which is one with 
its objects. Aristotle, indeed, plainly tells us that feelings 
are ideas in matter,” that the intelligent soul is the place 
and form of forms,f and identical with its own objects.t 
How ideas or forms come to connect themselves with 
matter, or to assemble in one place, or to range themselves 
under one supreme form, he does not tell us, so that his 
doctrine is rather a clear statement of a difficulty than the 
solution of it. Indeed, that doctrine, if accepted as a 
solution, would do away with both subject and object, and 
leave “nothing but a bundle of ideas dancing through 
space to the tune of associations.” The truth is that the 
ancient world furnished no solution of the problem of 
cognition. Indeed, it never even succeeded in stating it. 
Nor was the medieval world a whit more fortunate. The 
best of the Scholastics did nothing more than try to re- 
concile the theories of Plato and Aristotle and dispute over 
the locality of universals, as they termed ideas. Even 
St. Thomas, as we have already said, had no consistent 
theory of cognition, What with nominalism, realism, con- 
ceptualism, intelligible species, and the rest, the original 
form of the problem, as it presented itself to Parmenides, was 
utterly forgotten ; so that, even when modern philosophy 
arose, that problem not only remained unsolved, but did 
not even seem to cal] for solution, Philosophy, from 
Descartes to Hume, remained essentially in the position 
in which Aristotle left it, failing utterly to account either 
for the unity of consciousness or the unity of the world. 
Indeed, Hume’s result was precisely the same as Aris- 
totle’s, though reached by a different process, and much 
more clearly and consciously stated. Both abolished not 
* “TO wadn Adyot Evvdol eiow” (De Aiimd, it, 10; 403 a, 25). 


t “Kal 3 34 of A€yortes Thy Wuxhy elvar témov eiddv, wAIv Bri ore BAN 
GAN’  vonTiKH, OTE evTEAEXELa GAAG Suvawer TA c15N” (De Animi, iti 4, 43 


429 a, 27 sq.). “Kal yap h xelp dpyavdy eotiy épyavwr, cal b vots elSos eiSav” 
(/bid., ili. 8, 23 432 a, 1 sq.) 


t “Tabroy vots nal vontdéy” Clletaph., xi. 73 1072 b, 20). 
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only the objects, but even the subjects, of thought, and 
left nothing in the universe but associated ideas, each 
thinking itself The bold statement of this doctrine 
brought Kant into the field, and with him a new epoch 
in philosophy. Kant’s great merit lay in drawing a clear 
distinction between the matter and the form of thought. 
His error lay in substituting forms for ‘Ae form, and 
making these attributes of the subject. His twelve cate- 
gories have no essential connection with each other, and 
are not derived fron an analysis of the primary act of 
cognition, but from that of the various forms of secondary 
judgments. Moreover, by making these categories or 
forms subjective, while sensation, the matter of cognition, 
is manifestly so, he rendered thought and cognition entirely 
subjective, and, as his successors abundantly showed, all 
objectivity purely problematical. Hegel carried the doc- 
trines of Kant to their ultimate conclusions. Dropping 
the problematical objective, and stringing together Kant’s 
categories by a coil of negations, he resuscitated, in a com- 
plicated form, the old doctrine of Herakleitos, against 
which Parmenides had, ages before, so vigorously protested. 
By making being identify itself with nothing, in order to 
impel it to start on a career of self-determination, he 
annihilates not only it, but likewise the possibility of 
anything, and arrives at pure nihilism. To be sure, by 
conjuring with the word ¢dextity, so as to make it mean 
negative correlation (full: not full), or more frequently 
contrary correlation (full: empty), and by abusively calling 
what all other men have hitherto understood by the term, 
viz. absolute sameness, “naughty identity” (schlechte 
Ldentitdt), he succeeds in creating a word-world, which he 
tries to pass off for real. But Hegel’s wonderful structure 
has, in truth, no reality other than vocal, and no unity 
other than grammatical. Thus, when Rosmini appeared, 
philosophy had forgotten, amid a multitude of secondary 
questions, the original problem of Parmenides, and had 
wandered back to the doctrine of Herakleitos and nihilism. 
Kosmint resuscitated the Eleatic problem, brought it into 
connection with the Kantian distinction between the form 
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and matter of thought, and so, by a careful analysis of the 
primary act of cognition, arrived at the conclusion that the 
One (being) is the form of cognition ; the Many, its matter, 
He moreover showed, by a careful examination of Kant’s 
categories, that while they were all subjective but one, 
that one, viz. being, was necessarily objective, and the very 
essence of objectivity. In this way he introduced a neces- 
sary, objective element into cognition, and so made true 
cognition possible. Rosmini’s solution of the problem, how 
being comes to be determined, lies in showing that being 
exists essentially in two forms—one ideal and undeter- 
mined, the other real and determined (see $$ 18, 21). As 
to determinations being, as such, non-beings, see Buroni, 
Dell’ Essere e del Conoscere, pp. 95, $qq. 


28. 


It may be said, If all things are known fdeas 

through the essence of being, how do we come to ae 
: . . . known the 

know those negative properties of being which negation 
we spoke of above, and which are not in the ehPeine: 
essence of being? Are there not ideas of par- 
ticular beings, of their differences, etc. ? I reply 
that it is by means of the essence of being that we 
know all negations, since all that we know about 
them is that they are the contrary, the negation of 
being, and the negation of a thing ts known as 
soon as we know the thing negated. Neverthe- 
less, it is to be observed that language imposes 
a positive mark, a word, not only on being, but 
also on the negation of being, and we say xolhineg, 
lint, mode, as well as dezne. Hence it is that all 
these negations figure in our imaginations as if 
they were so many entities, although they are not. 


All ideas 
of particu- 
lar beings 
consist of 
positive 
and nega- 
tive. 


There is 
but one 
idea, the 
essence of 
being, and 
all the rest 
are rela- 
tions of it. 
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I reply, therefore, that the ideas which have as their 
object the negation of being are only the idea of 
being itself, A/ws the act whereby we negate it. As 
to ideas of particular beings, which are all made up 
of positive and negative—in other words, of reali- 
zation and limitation—they are only so many rela- 
tions between real being (or the memory of real 
being) and the essence of being, so that the idea 
of a horse or a man, for example, is simply the 
essence of being in so far as it may be realized in 
Thus the basis of our 
knowledge of all these beings is, in every case, the 


a horse or a man, etc., etc. 


essence of being. The ideas, therefore, of par- 


ticular beings are always the idea of being con- 
sidered in relation to a certain given grade and 
mode of realization; whence, properly speaking, 
there exists but one idea which makes known to 
our minds numerous particular beings, and thus 
transforms itself into so many concepts, becoming, 
in this way, the special concepts of all these 
beings. 


In regard to the nature of negative ideas Rosmini is 
very explicit : “Nothing as nothing, neither is, nor can be, 
thought. When, therefore, we think nothing, we really think 
a relation of contingent being, a relation which being has 
with thought and with itself; and by which we think that 
being either is, in which case it is thinkable, or is not, in 
which case it is not thinkable. Now, this zs zof means 
nothing more than two combined acts of the thought itself, 
by one of which being is thought, while by the other it is 
removed and the object of thought thereby abolished. In- 
deed, that nothing, as thought, is not really nothing, but a 
relation of being, may be readily seen from the numerous 
reasonings of mathematicians in regard to nothing, and the 
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various kinds of nothing which they distinguish ” (Psycho- 
logy, § 1300). On negative cognition see under § 182. 

In regard to “ideas of particular beings” or particular 
ideas, the author says, “An idea is particular only in so far as, 
in my mind, it is attached to a real individual. As soon as 
it is separated therefrom, it acquires, or rather manifests, 
universality, since, when set free, it may be applied at 
pleasure to an infinite number of similar individuals. 
That which is absolutely peculiar or particular in an idea is 
simply the real individual to which it adheres, and which 
does not form part of the idea itself, but is something 
heterogeneous to the idea, joined to it, not by nature, but 
by the action of the intelligent mind” (Wew Lssay, vol. i. 
§ 43, n.). “Every idea is universal and necessary. And, 
indeed, it is always the idea of being that, clothed with 
determinate qualities derived from experience, furnishes me 
with a quantity of ideas or concepts more or less deter- 
minate, but representing merely possible entities and not 
subsisting entities ” (/bzd., vol. it. § 431). 


29. 

Besides this, we must consider further, in order 
clearly to see wherein consists the imperfect iden- 
tity, which, as we have said, we observe between 
the entities felt by us and the essence of being 
which we intuite. We said that limitations do 
not enter into this identity. Now, one of these 
limitations is the contingency of finite things. 
Hence, contingency is not to be found in the 
essence of being, so that even in this respect there 
is Opposition between contingent being and the 
essence of being, which is intuited by us as im- 


o>? 
mutable and necessary. 


“Tvery being,” says Rosmini, “when considered in its 
G 


In respect 
to quan- 
tity, the 
essenee of 
being and 
beings 
pereeived 
by us are 
different, 
not identi- 
cal. 


The iden- 
tity be- 
tween the 
essence of 
being and 
real beings 
exists be- 
tween 
them only 
m so far as 
they are 
known. 


It is only 
as known 
that real 
being is 
identical 
with ideal 
being. 
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logical possibility, is universal and necessary. And, indeed, 
there is no logical reason why there should not subsist 
any number of real beings corresponding to my one idea. 
Hence, every idea is a light, whereby I am able to know all 
the beings corresponding to it that subsist now or yet may 
subsist. It is, therefore, universal, infinite. Every single 
sensation, on the other hand, is particular. All that I feel 
in it is limited to it.... The same may be said of the 
attribute of necessity. What I contemplate as possible, I 
know very well tobe necessary ; for there is no way or mode 
of thinking that the possible ever was impossible [cf. under 
§ 35]. eal sensation, on the contrary, may or may not be. 
It is accidental, contingent. There is, therefore, nothing in 
it that could awake in my mind the sense of an absolute 
necessity” (Mew Essay, vol. ii. § 428). Contingent things 
are the zwproper terms of ideal being. Its proper, that is, 
its necessary term is God (see under § 21). How ideal 
being comes to have improper terms is a question of Theo- 
sophy, or even of Theology. 


+ 


20) 


Furthermore, when we observe the identity 
between real, contingent being and the essence 


of being 


g, we observe this identity in our percep- 


tion and cognition, not in being as independent 
of such perception or cognition (§ 24). 


4 


eae 


In fact, it is only in veal being as suown that 
this identity is found or formed, and it is in the 
finding of it that the fc/¢ activity is perceived and 
cognized. It is not until the felt activity is iden- 
tified with the essence of being that it is known 
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or perceived, that it becomes a perceptible entity, 
an object. In the act of perception, therefore, 
there is added to the felt activity something which 
renders it a perceptible entity, and this addition 
is being itself, the feeling or contingent felt ac- 
tivity of which is but an imperfect mode, not 
perceptible apart from being, but only in objective 
being, as we shall show more clearly further on, 
when we come to speak of perception (S$ 92-94). 
Moreover, although the mind thus supplies an 
element of its object, of perceived being, this does 
not render its perceptions less true, since the mind 
clearly knows what it adds and what is given to 
it. Hence it knows things as they are. 


In answer to the grave question, “ How can the matter 
of cognition identify itself with the form; and if the 
matter does not so identify itself, how can it be said to 
be contained in the form, and to form a perfect equation 
with it?” Rosmini replies, “The satfer, considered in 
itself, never does identify itself with the form of cognition. 


On the contrary, ... the matter in itself... is an ac- 
tivity different from knowing, and, therefore, still more 
different from the form of knowing... . The matter of 


cognition, so long as separated from cognition itself, re- 
mains unknown, and there can be no question of certainty 
with regard to it, because certainty is an attribute solely 
of knowledge. That, therefore, which identifies itself with 
the form of cognition is the matter of cognition, so far 
as known. The mind, under these circumstances, merely 
considers this matter in relation to being, and secs it con- 
tained in being as an actuation and term of it. IIence, 
before it is united to being, there is no identification : 
before the matter is known, there is nothing to be said 
about it; but when it is united to being and thus ob- 
jectified, when it is known to us, it has already reccived, 
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in the act of our cognition, a relation, a form, a predicate, 
which it had not before, and in this predicate consists its 
identification with being. Being is predicated of it, and 
in that predication consists the act whereby we know it. 
In this way it seems to us, when we consider the matter 
already known, that it has in itself something common 
with all things, whereas this quality, in so far as it is 
common, is acquired by it and received from the mind— 
is a relation which it has to the act of the mind, a relation 
not real in it, but only in the act of the mind. Aristotle 
and others, not having sufficiently considered this, fell into 
the error of supposing that the mind could derive the idea 
of being by abstraction from what was most common in 
things, whereas it was the mind itself that put this most 
common quality into the things ; and when it took it from 
them, it only reclaimed its own. Hence . .. what is 
common in things is only a result of the relation in which 
they stand to the intelligent mind” (Mew Essay, vol. ili. 
§ 1174). St. Thomas and most modern Thomists make 
the same blunder as Aristotle. | 


Qo 
O<- 


This analysis of the nature of our knowledge 
of real beings shows us why men generally have 
a conviction that they do not know the ground 
of things—that which causes them to be. The 
reason of this ignorance is the fact that in all felt 
activities this ground is wanting, and has to be 
given or lent to them, so to speak, by the per- 
ceiving mind itself. In other words, the mind 
attributes to contingent things a basis, because 
otherwise it would be incapable of perceiving 
them ; but, inasmuch as it does not perceive this 
basis, it is unable to determine its nature. 
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“When our minds have received through the senses the 
corporeal elements above described, the understanding com- 
pletes the perception of them in the following manner :— 
The passion [fasszo, ra00¢] which we undergo in sensation 
has two aspects—the one turned toward its term, that is, 
us; the other turned toward its principle. The former is 
passion, the latter, action. Action and passion are two 
words which signify the same thing under two diverse and 
contrary aspects. Now, the sense does not perceive the 
thing of which we speak except as passion or expec- 
tation of new passions. It is the understanding alone that 
is able to perceive it as action. In so doing, the under- 
standing adds nothing to the thing, but merely considers 
it in an absolute mode, whereas the sense perceives it only 
in a particular resfect, in a relative mode. The under- 
standing sunders itself from us as particular beings, and, 
with its vision, regards the things in themselves, whereas 
the sense never sunders itself from the particular subjects 
to which it belongs, that is, from us. The conceiving of 
an action, therefore, belongs exclusively to the under- 
standing. But conceiving an action involves conceiving a 
principle tn act; hence the intellect, in perceiving an action, 
always perceives an agenrt as existing in itself, that is, a 
being im act. The understanding does this by means of 
the idea of being, which it has in itself. When, therefore, 
the understanding perceives the agent in question, as a 
being different from us and furnished with extension, it has 
the perception of body. From all of which it is clear that 
the understanding, in order to perccive a body, does no 
more than consider what the senses supply to it. It does 
so, however, not in a mode relative to us, as is the case 
with the sense, but by prescinding and abstracting from 
us, that is, by adding the universal concept of being. The 
ntellective perception of body, therefore, is the union of the 
intuition of a being (agent) with sense-perception (passion), 
or, in other words, a judgment, a primitive synthesis” 
(New Lssay, vol. iit. § 964). “It is true that the sense 
perceives the passion and not the action, since the former 
has an existence different from that of the latter ; but the 
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understanding perceives the passion with the concept of 
passion, and the concept of passion cannot exist without 
including the covccpt of action, since these concepts are 
relative, and reciprocally include each other. But what is 
this coucept? How does the understanding form to itself 
the concept of passion? ... The principle of cognition 
is this: The object of the intellect is being, or, in other 
words, the intellect, if it understands, must understand 
something. Now, when we, endowed with intellect, are 
conscious of a modification, we say naturally (zc. instinc- 
tively), ‘There is something which is not ourselves.’ And 
to say this is reasonable and necessary, since, whatever it 
is, it must always be something that modifies us. We feel 
that, sometimes with our consent, sometimes without, in 
every case force is applied to us, and that what actually 
produces passion is not a zero; therefore, there is some- 
thing, an entity, which is perceived. We say, at the same 
time, ‘If there is something here, there must be a substance 
or a first act which is the basis of that being;’ since all that 
is given is either substance, in this sense, or appurtenance 
of substance, there being no third alternative. We see, 
therefore, what it is that is perecived in the passion of the 
sense. It is an action in us, an agent, therefore an agent- 
being, since an agent cannot be conceived except as being. 
Thus the proposed difficulty vanishes. The sense could 
not perceive the event that occurred in it, except in its 
own form, that is, as passion, since it was not an objective 
faculty ; it could not perceive an agent, save in its own 
passivity, and hence could not perceive it in the relation 
of action. But the understanding, the faculty which sees 
things in themselves, necessarily sees the being that acts, 
because it is exactly in so far as a thing is in itself that it 
performs its operations, operation being a consequence of 
being. Being is an essential activity ; it is the first act, on 
which all the others depend. Hence it is the special 
faculty of the intellect always to see action in passion, the 
agent in action, and bcing-in-itself or substance in the 
agent. One thing is implied in the other, and all are seen 
with a single act, which is called the act of perception” 
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(New Essay, vol. iii. §§ 1206, 1207; cf. Theosophy, vol. ii. 
§ 868). The perception of passion by the sense is sevse- 
perception ; the perception of action, which is a function of 
the intellect, is zztellective perception. 


29 
rorehs 


The means, therefore, whereby we cognize Why 


being, as 


real beings is the essence of being, which, for this a means 


of cogni- 


reason, we have called zdeal betng. Be it ob- tion, is 
called 


served, however, that the word zdea/ does not 77.7 
apply to the essence of being, but to the property 
which it has of making known real beings to us. 
When, therefore, we affirm that a real being 
exists, we do not affirm ideality of it, we do not 
affirm that it is ideal, but only that it has the 


essence of being. 


It has been a common objection to Rosmini’s philo- 
sophy that, since all things are known by means of ideal 
being, and this being constitutes their cognizability, the 
things known must themselves be ideal.* Such objection 
shows a profound misunderstanding of the system. In the 
phrase ideal being, the word ¢de2l does not express an 
intrinsic attribute of being, but, like wniversal, a relation 
of possibility in which it stands to its real terms. The 
phrase formal being would express the meaning, perhaps, 
better. It is plain enough that the terms zdca/ and possible, 
which Rosmini employs as synonymous, cannot apply to 
being itself. It is not being that is possible or ideal ; it is 
merely the ideality or possibility of other things. What 
is ideal in knowledge is not the things known, but the 
knowledge itself (cf. under § 35). Ideal being is what the 

* See Galluppi, Leftere Filosofiche selle Vicende della Filosofita intorno at 
Principit della Conoscensa umana da Cartesio fino a Kant, xiv.; Mamiani, 
Compendio e Sintest della propria Ltlosofia, pp. 208, sqq. 3 Cornfesstond at un 
Metafistco, vol. i. pp. 239, 8qq- 
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Schoolmen called the means of vision swvb guo, of which 
Cardinal Zigliara says, “ The means svb quo lies between the 
true and the intellect, as the principle and form disposing 
the intellect to see the intelligible, in the same way as 
material light disposes the bodily eye to sce the sensible, 
and passes between the two. This means... is the light 
of the active intellect, which stands in the same relation 
to the so-called foss7b/e intellect as corporeal light does to 
the external sense of sight” (Della Luce Intellettuale e dell’ 
Ontologisino, vol. i. p. 11; cf. p. 6, note 1). 


34- 

But if we know real things by means of the 
essence of being, how do we know the essence 
of being itself? Observation attests that our 
notion of the essence of being is given to our 
minds prior to all other cognition; and if we 
study the nature of it, we shall see that it must 
be so—that this knowledge does not depend upon 
any other previous knowledge—in other words, 
that it is cognizable in and through itself. And, 
indeed, facts show us that we do not begin to use 
the faculties of our minds until moved by ex- 
ternal sensations, and that we begin to think by 
observing that bodies exist, that we ourselves 
exist, that something real exists. Now, this first 
thought is, as we have said, simply an affirmation, 
an affirmation of a being, which supposes that we 
know beforehand the essence of being (§ 14). 
The essence of being, therefore, is known to us 
before any act of our thought. It ts not, there- 
fore, acquired by any act of thought, but is im- 
planted before all thought by the Author of Nature. 
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If this be not true, let us suppose that we did not 
know what being was. We should in this case 
never be able, whatever pains or pleasures we 
might experience, to say that there was a being. 
We should never be able to know that sensation 
presupposed a being, for the simple reason that we 
should never know what being was. The result 
would be that we should not know anything, and, 


not knowing anything, we should not have any 


element of knowledge whereby we could know 
the essence of being. It is thus clear that the 
essence of being cannot be known through any 


other knowledge but through itself. Zhe essence | au ee 
being i 


of bcing, therefore, 7s xuowable in and through the Light 
eason, 


atself, and ts the means whereby we know all others aoa 
and is the 


things. It is, therefore, the Lzght of Reason. ste of in- 
telhgence. 


From this point of view we say that the idea 
of being is innate, and that it is the form of 
intelligence. 


Rosmini devotes a very large number of pages in his 
New Essay to showing that, since the idea of being cannot 
come to us either from bodily sensations, from the feeling 
of our own existence, from reflection (in Locke’s sense), or 
through the act of perception, it must be innate. That it 
does not come from our bodily sensations is clear from its 
characteristics, all of which are utterly opposed to those 
of sensation. These characteristics are objcctivity, pos- 
sibility or ideality, simplicity, unity or identity, universality 
and necessity, immutability and eternity, and indcter- 
minateness. That it cannot come from the feeling of our 
own existence is likewise manifest, partly on account of 
the same characteristics, and partly becausc, without first 
having the idea of being, we should never be able to dis- 
tinguish the feeling of ourselves. That it cannot come 
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from reflection is plain, inasmuch as reflection adds nothing 
to sensation, and sensation does not contain the notion of 
being. Finally, that it does not spring into existence in 
the act of perception and as a result of that act, is obvious, 
for the simple reason that that act could never be begun 
without it (Vew &ssay, vol. ii. §§ 413-466). Hence the 
author coneludes that the idea of being is innate. “ This 
proposition,” he says, “ follows from the preceding ; for 
(1) If the idea of being is so necessary that it enters essen- 
tially into the formation of all our other ideas, so 
that, without the use of it, we have not the faculty of 
thinking ; 
.(2) If this idea is not to be found in sensations ; 
(3) If it cannot be derived from external or internal sen- 
sations through reflection ; 
(4) If it is not created in us by God in the act of percep- 
tion ; 
(5) Finally, if it is absurd to say that the idea of being 
emanates from ourselves ; 
it follows that the idea of being is innate in our souls, so 
that we are born with the presence and vision of possible 
being, albeit we do not pay attention to it until much later. 
This demonstration by exclusion is irrefutable, provided it 
be demonstrated that the enumeration of possible cases is 
complete. Now, that it is complete is seen in this way. 
The idea of being in general exists: this is the fact to be 
explained. Since it exists, it was either given to us with 
our nature or produced in us afterwards ; there is no third 
alternative. If it was produced afterwards, it must have 
been cither by ourselves or by something different from 
us; here, also, there is no third alternative. ‘The first 
alternative being excluded, if it was produced by some 
cause different from us, this cause must either be something 
sensible (the action of bodies) or something not sensible 
(an intelligent being different from us, God, ete.) ; here, 
again, there is no third alternative. Now, these two cases 
were likewise excluded. Menee the enumeration was com- 
plete, because reduced to two alternatives, which always 
rejected as absurd a middle term. If, therefore, all the cases 
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in which the idea of being could be supposed to be given 
to us after our coming into existence are impossible, it 
follows that the idea of being is innate or unproduced. 
Q. E. D.” (Wew Essay, vol. ii. §§ 467, 468). 

Rosmini’s assertion that the idea of being is innate has 
caused much misunderstanding and opposition in various 
quarters ; but both proceed from want of attention to his 
explanations. By “innate,” Rosmini does not mean innate 
in the subject and forming a part, or modification, or at- 
tribute of it, but innate as form, object, presence. ‘We 
must carefully attend,” he says, “so as not to confound 
two things that are altogether distinct. It is one thing 
when we say, ‘a being present to the mind, another, when 
we say, ‘a modification of the mind. Were it otherwise, 
this being which we see would be nothing else than our- 
selves modified, a mere subjective entity. . . . The intuition 
of being gives us these two truths respecting it: jrs¢, that it 
is a being present to the mind—objective, and not a being 
having an independent subsistence of its own; second, that 
it is not a mere modification of the mind. ... What do 
we mean when we say, ‘a being present to the mind’? 
We mean a being which has its existence in the mind, in 
such a way that, if we should suppose that there was not 
some mind to which it was present, it would not be at all, 
for the reason that its mode of being is intelligibility itself, 
outside the mind, not in the mind. By means of it we 
know, not the act of existence in itself, but the act of 
existence in the mind....In the second place,... 
(being) is not a mere modification of the mind or of the 
subject which has the intuition of it. This truth manifests 
itself, as soon as we attentively consider universal being 
itself. In the thought of being, we sce that the bcing 
thought by us is the odject of the mind, and, what ts more, 
likewise the objectivity of all the terms of the mind... . 
It is, therefore, in its esscnce, distinct from the subject, and 
from all that can belong to the subject. It is the light of 
the subject, and superior to it. The subject is receptive 
with respect to it, while it is essentially received in a mode 
peculiar to itsclf. The subject is compelled to sce it more 


Meaning 
of the 
word 
form. 


Two 
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than the open eye is compelled to see the rays of the sun 
which it has before it and which strike its retina. Being 
is immutable; it is what is: the subject is mutable. Being 
imposes laws and actualizes the subject by rendering it 
intelligent ; and since it cannot be said, in any proper 
sense, that the subject suffers from the object (because the 
presence of the latter merely gives it its mode and compels 
it to rouse a new activity in itself), what takes place in the 
subject must not be called passion Graboc) but txcrcase of 
act.* . . . Attentive observation, therefore, directed to this 
being, which naturally shines before our minds, leads us 
to conclude that it is an object essentially different from 
the subject which intuites it; that, at the same time, it is 
not thought by us as furnished with any other existence 
save that alone whereby it shines before our minds; and 
hence that, if @/7 mind were removed, this being would no 
longer be conceivable, which is the reason why it is called 
an ideal being (cvte)” (New Essay, vol. ili. §§ 1440-1442). 
This last observation respecting the removal of aM mind 
furnishes Rosmini, as we shall see, with his strongest proof 
for the necessary existence of God (§ 179). 


Ss 

But the word form, having different signifi- 
cations, requires explanation. It is used, gene- 
rally speaking, to mean that which imparts to 
a being an original constitutive act, which makes 
it to be what it is. Thus the essence of being, 
knowable in and through itself, is said to be the 
form of the intelligent soul, because it is that 
which imparts to the soul the act whereby it is 
intelligent. But here we must distinguish two 


* Cf, the remarkable passage in Aristotle: ‘‘Otm gar: 8 amdoby odd€ 7d 
mdoxew, GAAG TH pev Popa Tis iad Tod évayTiov, TL SE Twrnpia paAAoy Tod 
duvduer Uytos Kal dpotou obtws &s Suvayus exer mpbs evtedrcxerav” (De An., 
i. 5,53 417 b, 2, sqq. 3 also /dzd., ii. 4, 2, 33 429 a, 13, sqq.). 
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kinds of form. Notionally considered, that which senses of 
imparts to a being its original, essential act ae 
different from that act itself; but sometimes it 
is part of the being itself and confounds itself 
with the act, being separable from it only men- 
tally and through abstraction ; at other times, it 
is something really different from the act and 
from the being which it informs. Thus the form 
of a knife is the edge of the knife, belonging to, 
and forming part of, the knife. On the contrary, 
the form of incandescent iron is fire, something 
altogether different from the iron, but such that, 
when the two are brought into contact, the one 
becomes the form of the other, penetrating and 
acting in the other's sphere of being. Now, in Im which 


: oe 5 of the two 
which of these two senses is ideal being the form js the ida 


of being 


of intelligence ? Here, again, we must appeal to used? 


observation and fact, and these show us that ideal 
being is the form of the intelligent mind in the 
latter sense only, and not in the former. And, 
indeed, although we clearly see that we are in- 
telligent beings only in virtuc of the essence of 
being which stands before our minds, still, we find 
it impossible to believe that the essence of being 
is ourselves or forms part of ourselves. It is, 
therefore, a form different from us. That which 
imparts to our spirits the act of intelligence is 
something very different from us, notwithstanding 
that it is in us or present to us. But this is not 
enough. Even if we accept this signification of 
the word, it can be applied to ideal being only in 
a sense altogether peculiar and different from that 


Object and 
subject, 
and their 
relation. 


Kant’s 
forms not 
objective, 
but sub- 
jective. 
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which we adopt when we say of two real beings, 
which act reciprocally on each other, that the one 
is the form of the other. We must, therefore, 
carefully observe that the mode in which the 
essence of being becomes the form of our spirits 
has no resemblance whatever to the mode in 
which one real being, through action and reaction, 
becomes the form of another. The essence of 
being becomes the form of our spirits simply and 
solely by making us know, by revealing to us 
its own natural cognizability. Hence there is no 
reaction on the part of our spirits. These are 
simply receptive, and the light, the knowledge, 
which they receive is what renders them intel- 
ligent. The essence of being is simple, unalter- 
able, incapable of being modified or confounded 
or mixed with anything else. In this way it 
reveals itself, and it can reveal itself in no other. 
The spirit which intuites it, no less than the act 
of intuition, stands outside of it. When the mind 
intuites 2/, it does not intuite itself. For this 
reason the essence of being receives the name 
of odject, meaning that which is placed before the 
intuiting mind, or szdzect. It will thus be seen 
that, when we say that ideal being is the form of 
the mind, we use the word form in a sense alto- 
gether different from, and opposed to, that in 
which Kant uses it, all Kant’s forms being sub- 
jective, whereas our one form is objective, and 
objective in its very essence. 


In regard to the meaning of the word form, Rosmini 


says clsewhere, “It seems that Kant took the word form 
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in a material sense, drawing his concept from the form of 
bodies. By form we mean a perfecting principle, as the 
aucient philosophers did. Moreover, in our case, it is the 
ideal object which informs the mind.* Those, therefore, 
who have charged us with taking one of Kant’s forms as 
the basis of our system, have not understood that the fori 
of which we speak differs essentially from all Kant’s forms, 
as object differs from szdject and ertra-sulject” (Theodicy, 
vol. i. § 151, n.).f ‘It is being which, as object, draws our 
spirits to that essential act which is called ¢xtellcct, and 
which renders them capable of secing this being afterwards, 
in relation with the particular modes of sensation supplied 
to it—a capability which is called reason. Ina word, the 
idea of being, united to our spirits, is that which forms our 
intellect and our reason. It is this that renders us intelli- 
gent beings, rational animals” (Vew Lssay, vol. ii. § 482). 
It follows from this that the peculiarity of mind lies in 
having its form as object. Being is, of course, the first and 
essential form of everything; but it is the odject of mind 
alone. In other words, consciousness is the power which 
certain beings have of separating the universal form from 
their matter, and holding it up, so to speak, as an object. 
The being of a table is not its object. 

“By the form of cognition,’ says Rosmini, “ we mean 
that element whereby cognition is cognition, whereby every- 
thing cognized is cognized.. .. Moreover, this element 
must be known through itself, and not through some other 
means rendering it known. . .. Therefore, it must be 
known immediately, per se. Now, in every one of our 
cognitions, nothing is known, unless existence be known, 
because any known thing is simply a thing whose (possible) 
being and whose determinations are known. But not one 
of these determinations is kuown, unless its possible ex- 
istence is known. To know these determinations is to know 


* Cf. St. Thomas: ‘Id quo aliquid operatur, oportet esse formam cjus. 
Nihil enim agit nisi secundum quod est actu. Actu autem non est aliquid, 
nisi per id quod est forma ejus” (Sree contra Gentes, We $9). 

t In spite of this, Mamiani still insists that Rosmini’s dezzg is subjective, 
one of Kant’s forms (froleyomen?, p. 114, ete.) 
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them as existing in their possibility. Therefore, every 
knowing is a knowing of, at least, possible existence, and 
every known is known because its possible existence is 
known. Therefore, ideal or possible existence, or the idea 
of existence, which is the same thing, is the form of all 
cognitions... . The matter of coguition is the determina- 
tions of existence, ideal, real, or moral. Matter here means 
what is known and does not make known, that which 
requires something else in order to be known, that in which 
cognition ends as its term. Hence, although everything, 
even a determination of existence, is known because its 
possible existence is known, yet pure existence is not the 
thing known, but only the form of cognition. Thus the 
mind finds this distinction, which separates in cognition 
the pure form of knowing from the matter” (Theosophy, 
vol: ive $722). In. answer to the question, How can: ‘the 
same thing, that is, ideal being, be at once the form of 
cognition and of the power of cognition, that is, of the in- 
tellect? Rosmini says, “Ideal being has two relations. . . 
that is, it is at once manifesting and manifested. As mant- 
esting, it is called the form of the mind, because without it 
the mind would not be mind... . As maunzfested, it is 
called the form of cognition, because it constitutes the cog- 
nized object, what there is of objective and, therefore, of 
formalin every cognition. Hence ... ideal being may be 
called the swmediate cause of the form of intellect, as well as 
that fora itself” (70x71, 8 124). 

Rosmini’s system was so much a reaction against 
Kantianism, and its objective fundamental principle so much 
the result of a refutation of Kant’s twelve subjective cate- 
gories, that it will be worth while to quote that refutation. 


Kant’'s categories are presented in the following table :— 


‘TRANSCENDENTAL TABLE OF “CHE, CONCEPTS: OF THE 
UNDERSTANDING, 


“1, According to Quantity, 
Unity (Measure), 
Multiplicity (Magnitude), 
Totality (\Wholeness). 


x 
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“2, According to Quality. 
Reality, 
Negation, 
Limitation. 

“3, According to Relation. 
Substance and accident, 
Cause and effect, 
Community of passion and action, 

“4. According to WJodality. 
Possibility—Im possibility, 
Existence—Non-existence, 
Necessity—Chance,” * 


“T do not purpose,” says Rosmini, “to enter here into a 
minute examination of the Kantian forms. Although Kant 
has promised rigorously to deduce the categories from the 
various forms of judgment (which is certainly a very happy 
thought), he has not kept his word; for, as far as I can 
remember, he nowhere undertakes to demonstrate that from 
the forms of the judgment there result categories amount- 
ing to the exact number of twelve, and assignable in triads, 
with perfect distributive regularity, to each of the four 
fundamental forms. Having thus failed to justify the sym- 
metrical deduction of the categories, he left it a matter of 
doubt, no less than did Aristotle, whom he justly censures, 
whether or not these are perfectly deduced and enumerated, 
that is, whether they are the only twelve categories of 
human knowledge, so that there remains nothing that could 
not be classed under one or other of them. Tor this reason 
it would be tedious and out of place here to enter into a 
minute criticism of this division of the most universal ideas 
of the human understanding—a division which is certainly 
no less arbitrary than those made in ancient times. So 
much is visible at a first glance, that he sometimes con- 
founds the dress which our ideas reccive from the different 
views taken by the mind and from speech with the ideas 
themselves, and then he picks up and classifies one idea as 
several, when he finds it in a variety of garbs. This, to be 


* See Kritik der rein. Vern, and Prolegomena, pt. ii. § 21. 
HI 
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sure, helps to perfect the symmetrical regularity of his 
division, as when he finds under the form of quality the 
subdivision zxfiaite gudgments, which are not in any way 
different from affirmative or negative judgments, except in 
their garb of expression. In the same way, he seems to 
omit certain ideas which determine the classes of human 
knowledge, and which might have been placed among the 
categories, merely for fear that these might increase beyond 
the appointed number, and destroy his favourite regularity. 
Thus, continuous and extensive quantity might have been 
ranged under the category of quantity, whereas he places 
under it only discrete quantity, as being the one which 
supplies him with exactly the three desired classes—wzzty, 
multiplicity, and totality. ... 

“ Let us now examine the twelve categories which Kant 
calls the forms of our understanding, and the two forms of 
the inner and outer sense, and let us see whether all these 
are really primitive and original forms of our intelligence, 
as the critical philosopher pretends. I observe, in the first 
place, that Kant’s twelve categories cannot all aspire to the 
same dignity. They are not independent of each other, or 
confined to distinct genera, in such a way that they cannot 
be reduced or ranged under each other as smaller classes 
under greater. Let us take the form of szodality. It has 
the three subordinate categories, possibility, existence, and 
aecessity, Now, let us compare with this form the other 
three, viz., guautity, quality, and relation. I can conceive, 
with the utmost ease, a possible or exrstent being, without 
being obliged to know what quantity, quality, or relation it 
has. My understanding, in this case, is conditioned by the 
law that it is obliged to think such a being either as 
possible, or as existent, or as necessary ; but it is not obliged, 
after that, to clothe this being with the forms of guaztzty, 
guality, and relation. Tf, therefore, there can be an act of 
the intelligence which does not require the three forms, 
guantity, quality, and relation, this means that these are not 
essential or necessary forms ; they are not those forms which 
inform and constitute the peculiar nature of the intellectual 
operation, and hence they are not the forms we are looking 
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for, inasmuch as we are looking for those through which 
the understanding is understanding, and by which the 
intellectual operation cxists—in a word, the forms that 
constitute the immediate, essential, and necessary term of 
the intellectual act. For this reason, the form of modality 
is independent of quantity, quality, and relation, so that the 
understanding, with merely the form of modality, can, 
without these others, perform certain of its acts. On the 
contrary, we cannot think the gvantty, the quality, or the 
relations of a being, without first having thought it either 
as possible or as existent. Wence the three forms, guantity, 
guality, and relation, depend upon the form of modality, 
which is superior to these, and is the necessary prior con- 
dition of their having a place in thought. We may, there- 
fore, without hesitation, conclude that Kant’s three primi- 
tive forms, quantity, guality, and relation, cannot be con- 
sidered as original and cssential forms of the understanding, 
inasmuch as its existence and operation can be conceived 
without them. The same may be secn from another point 
of view. Is it necessary that every being should have a 
determinate guantity and gualty ? To affirm this absolutely, 
as Kant does, is at least to commit an act of audacity and 
temerity, more than dogmatic, on the critical reason, and to 
attribute to it a power of deciding in this way a question 
which it is impossible to settle @ prove. If Kant had said 
to us, ‘To say that every possible being must be furnished 
with a determinate quantity and quality, is to go beyond 
the powers of reason, becausc, in order to say this, we 
should have to examine all possible beings, and even enter 
into investigations concerning the Infinite Being, whereof 
we have no positive or adequate idca,’ he would, at least, 
have shown a little philosophic modesty, real, or, at all 
events, apparent ; he would have shown some consistency, 
since there is nothing that gives him ercater satisfaction or 
pleasure than to be able to criticize reason, and to invcigh 
against those philosophers whom he contemptuously calls 
dogmatists, that is, against all those who, in their simplicity, 
admit something as certain. By pronouncing a decided 
judgment in the matter in question, by placing guansity 
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and gvality among the primitive forms of the human under- 
standing, just as if it could not think anything without 
these, he has plainly laid himself open to the charge of 
rashness. . . . We may conclude, therefore, that, if among 
the forms of Kant there is to be found any one that 
deserves the title of an original form of the human under- 
standing, as informing it and informing the cognition that 
proceeds from the intellect, it must be looked for under 
modality. Wet us see, therefore, whether there is under it 
anything like what we are looking for. 

“In the first place, I observe that, when I think and 
judge that something exists, I do not necessarily, in that 
act, complete my idea of the existing thing. And, indeed, 
{1 may have an idea, as perfect and determinate as can be 
desired, although the being which corresponds to it do not 
really ex7st, Hence, to judge that the thing of which I 
have the idea exists, is an act essentially different from 
that whereby my intellect has and contemplates the zdea. 
This judgment adds nothing new to my aéea, no new notion 
informs my mind through that idea. Hence cad or external 
existence, the term of my judgment, cannot be any original 
form of my understanding, since in my understanding 
there is nothing but the idea of the thing, and this neither 
increases, diminishes, nor undergoes any alteration on 
account of the subsistence or non-subsistence of the thing 
in question. The form of the intellect must, therefore, be 
an idea, and not the subsistence of the thing ; hence, of the 
three categories of possibility, existenec, and necessity, that 
of existence, considered as a thing apart from the other 
two, cannot in any way be an original and essential form 
of our understanding. Let us see, then, whether the other 
two forms, possibility and necessity, have the character of 
original and essential forms. 

“The idea of anything (in so far as it is not self-con- 
tradictory) is what is called the logical possibility of it. 
Now, it is clearly impossible to perform any act of the 
understanding without the form of possibility. But when 
I think the possibility of a thing, am I also obliged to 
think explicitly the absolute xecessity of the same? No, 
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not if we mean to refer this necessity to the thing thought, 
and not to the possibility itself, in which latter case it is 
not distinguishable from the possibility itself, being a mere 
abstract quality of it. Mecessity, therefore, cannot be an 
original and primitive form of my understanding, inasmuch 
as it is not its universal and immutable object and term. 
We are obliged, therefore, to conclude that, of all the 
twelve forms of Kant, only one, viz. posszbility, has the 
characteristics of a form of the human intellect. Let us, 
therefore, examine this possibility a little. 

“We have said that the possibility of which we speak 
is the idea of anything. Indeed, possibility must always 
be thought as possibility of something, since we cannot 
think the possibility of nothing. Possibility, therefore, is 
inseparable from something, while, at the same time, it 
may be found united to avy something. In order, there- 
fore, that we may think possibility, it is not necessary that 
this something should be determined as to genus, species, 
or individual. It is sufficient that it be something, a being 
perfectly indeterminate. The idea (the possibility), there- 
fore, of ¢udeterminate being is the only original and 
essential form of the human intellect. 

“ Now, let us see how all the nine prime forms of Kant 
reduce themselves to this one as their formal principle, 
and how the other two categories of modality, erzstence and 
necessity, have nothing formal about them, and are elements 
already contained in possibility. Let us begin with these 
latter. 

“Tf by existence is meant the idea of the existence of 
things zz geucral, it is already included in the idea of 
indeterminate being. Jf by existence is meant the actual 
subsistence of being, this is not the term of the faculty of 
judgment, and does not add any form to the 7tellect. 
Necessity is found by analyzing /ossibiltty, inasmuch as 
that which is possible is necessarily so. In this sense, 
necessity also is included in the adfea of being in gencral. 
On the other hand, if by wecessity is meant a necessary real 
being, we must repeat concerning this what was said 
universally concerning the actual subsistence of beings. 
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“Waving thus reduced the three categories of modality 
to the single form of ¢dca of being tn general, \et us next 
see how the three forms comprised under the head of 
relation, that is, substance, cause, and action, may be re- 
duced to this same form. I have alrcady shown that the 
only intellectual element in the ideas of sabstance and 
cause is the idea of existence and of being in general [see 
under §§ 93-101]. If, therefore, Kant placed swdstance and 
cause among the essential categories or forms of the human 
intellect, he did so only because he did not carry out the 
analysis of these far enough to discover what in them was 
pure form. With regard to action, we must observe that 
not only the understanding perceives action, but that sense 
also perceives it in its own way, by feeling it. Now, we 
cannot put among the categories particular action, in so 
far as it is perceived by sense, but only action as conceived 
by the intellect, or, which is the same thing, the concept 
of action. But how does it happen that the particular 
action perceived by sensc becomes universal, when it is 
made the object of the intellect? It happens through the 
faculty which the intellect has of considering the par- 
ticular action experienced by the sense as possible to be 
repeated an indefinite number of times. It is, therefore, 
the addition of possibility that renders the action a waziversal 
concept. ‘The same is true when I consider what constitutes 
the nature of action in general, and leave out of view the 
particulars of the different species of action. The concept, 
therefore, of action, when subjected to analysis, turns out 
not to be entirely a pure form of the intellect, but to be 
composed, (1) of a material clement, in so far as it relates 
to the actions experienced by our sense ; and (2) of a formal 
element, in so far as our intellect adds the form of possi- 
bility, and thus abstracts and universalizes the particular 
actions. [Ience all that is formal in the idea of action 
is possibility, or the idea of universal being. 

“ By a similar analysis we might reduce Kant’s quantity 
and gvality to the form of being in general, that is, by 
separating from them their material elements and retaining 
only that which is formal. But this analysis brings us to 
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the final result, that these concepts have nothing formal 
about them but the idea of possibility, or, which is the 
same thing, of universal being. And, indeed, even the 
term of my sense has a certain guantity and a certain 
guality. Now, the guantity or the quality perceived by my 
sense 1s not, in the smallest degree, the form of my 
intellect. The guantity, therefore, and the guz/ty, which 
are concepts, and, according to Kant, also forms of my 
intellect, are not particular quantity and quality, but 
quantity and quality universally considered. Now, to 
repeat what was said above with regard to action, how 
do we arrive at guantity and quality in general? When 
I perceive a particular quantity, and then think it as purely 
possible, with this and nothing more I think it as wzfuersal. 
But if from the possible idea or quantity I abstract the 
specifying characteristics, and thereby generalize it, I have 
in it quantity in general. Neither guantity, therefore, nor 
guality is the object of my intellect in the sense of being 
its form; but in order to become such, each requires to be 
informed by another form, and the form which my intellect 
unites to it for this purpose is none other than possibility. 
Quantity and guality are, therefore, in themselves, ma/ter, 
and it is my intellect that, by informing them, renders 
them its concepts. These concepts, therefore, of quantity 
and quality, when analyzed, have nothing formal about 
them except the zdca of possibility or of being in general. 
Thus Kant’s twelve forms reduce themselves to one pure 
and true form. 

“And here it is not necessary to speak of what Kant 
calls the forms of the outer and inner sense, that is, space 
and fe, because these do not belong to the order of 
intellectual things. The only question would be with 
reference to their concepts. All that is formal in such 
concepts limits itself, for the reasons given above, to 
possibility, or the idea of éudeterminate being. 

“But there is another difference to be marked between 
the nature of Kant’s manifold forms and the nature of that 
one which has remained in our hands after we have scat- 
tered all the rest. And this difference is, that the whole of 
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Kant’s forms proceed from the basis of the subject, and are 
therefore subjective, whereas the true form is, in its essence, 
object, This diversity of nature is of infinite importance, 
as we shall sce... . Let us conclude. The human mind 
has innate no determinate form; and [xant’s seventeen 
forms have no real foundation, and are entirely superfluous 
for the explanation of the origin of ideas. On the other 
hand, the human mind has one single iudeteriminate form, 
and this is the idea of universal being. The idea of being 
in general is pure form, and has no material element com- 
bined with it. It is not subjective, but, on the contrary, 
object. It is so simple and so little that it cannot be 
further simplified, and nothing less can be imagined that 
would be capable of informing our cognitions. At the 
same time, it is of infinite fecundity. And, indeed, it is 
impossible to imagine any act of the mind that does not 
require this form, or is not natured and informed by it. 
Hence if we take away the zdea of being, human knowledge 
and the mind itself are rendered impossible” (Vew Essay, 
vol. i. §§ 368-371, 374-384). 

By Kant’s seventcen forms, Rosmini means the two forms 
of sensibility, the twelve categories of the understanding, 
and the three postulates of the pure reason. Rosmini has 
certainly found the primal categories of being in its three 
necessary modes—zdeality, reality, and morality ; but he has 
nowhere, so far as I know, shown the relation of these to 
the categories of Aristotle and Kant. He has, indeed, told 
us that guantity and quality come under reality (§ 27); but 
where he would place relation, etc., it would be as interest- 
ing to know as it is disappointing that he has not in- 
formed us. His work on the History of the Categories is 
unpublished. 

The author of an excellent essay upon Kant’s theory of 
cognition says, “The modal definitions are the summary 
canon of every theory of cognition. They exhibit the 
result which the investigation has brought to our scientific 
consciousness. They describe the whole field of experience. 
When we know what possible, actual, and necessary mean, 
we know also what knowledge we may possess and what 
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we are to look for. They are also the sole basis from which 
practical philosophy may make legitimate demands. Every 
attack on critical idealism will have to be judged by the 
success with which it overthrows the modal definitions of 
that system and replaces them by others.” The definitions 
in question, according to this author, are as follows :—* In 
nature, that is wecessary whose existence is demanded by 
the principles of the theory of cognition.” “ Actza/ is that 
which is felt or must necessarily be supposed capable of 
being felt.” “ Possible is that which corresponds to the 
conditions of conception (Vorstellung).’ Of necessity he 
says, “ Necessity is not an accident which we recognize in 
the substance, but the quality of the function of unity in 
the subject in regard to a given object.” * It is easy to see 
that, according to these definitions, the ground of necessity 
and possibility, as well of actuality, lies in the subject, 
whence it follows directly that all our knowledge is subjec- 
tive. JRosmini has not only attacked, but overthrown, the 
first and last of the definitions, by showing that the ground 
of necessity and possibility lies, not in the subject at all, 
but in the object, which is being. Possibility and necessity, 
in so far as possibility is not an expression of subjective 
ignorance due to want of objective data, mean exactly the 
same thing, and are both based upon the principle of con- 
tradiction, which again is grounded in the nature of being. 
Possible is that which ideally is, or, stated in the form of a 
reflection, that which logically does not contradict itself. 
But what does not logically contradict itself is ideally neces- 
sary. If A may be B, A must be B. If three straight 
lines placed ina certain position, say form a triangle, it 
follows that, when so placed, they wwxst form a triangle. 
In other words, so long as we deal only with the ideal or 
objective world, possible and necessary are exactly the 
same thing, and both identical with actuality. When we 
pass into the real or subjective world, on the contrary, the 
words are used with this difference of meaning, that the 
former expresses partial ignorance, the latter complete 


* August Stadler, Die Grundsdtse der reinen Erkenntnisstheorte tn der 


Kantischer Philosophie (Leipzig, 1870), pp. 130-132. 
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knowledge. When I say, “A may be B,” all I mean is that 
my partial notion of A contains nothing incompatible with 
the idea B; but that, if my knowledge of A were com- 
plete, I should be able to say with certainty, “A must be B” 
or “A cannot” (we do not say “aust not”) “be B.” Aris- 
totle, with his doctrine of potentiality and actuality, placed 
possibility and necessity in things, that is, in real subjects, 
thereby introducing much confusion into one part of logic. 
Kant increased this confusion when he placed them in the 
thinking subject, as subjective conditions of thinking. The 
truth is, both lie in the nature of being, which, as such, is 
always object and never subject. What is meant by real 
possibility occurs when one condition of a total actuality 
is conceived as subsistent, and the rest as merely ideal. A 
proposition is then formed in which the condition conceived 
as subsistent is made the subject, the total actuality the 
predicate, and the remaining ideal conditions are vaguely 
expressed in the copula, ¢g. “An acorn may be” (ze. with 
certain ideal conditions made actual, is) “an oak.” When 
we say, “An acorn is potentially an oak,” we are saying what 
is not true. When we say, “An acorn is a possible oak,” 
we are talking nonsense. A possible oak never grew from 
an acorn—indecd, never grew at all. (Cf. Lange, Lagische 
Studien, pp. 30, $qq.) 


a 


o 
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The essence of being, therefore, simply by 
making itself cognizable to the mind, informs it 
and renders it intelligent. In other words, inas- 
much as every act of intelligence has entity for its 
object, this produces the faculty of intelligence. 
All intelligence is reducible to the intuition of the 
essences of beings, and to the thought of being 
(whose essence is known) realized in certain 


modes, with certain limits (§ 14). 
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The relation of the essence of being to the subject can- 
not be easily conceived, and Rosmini cannot characterize 
it otherwise than by saying that it is a relation of objectivity 
or cognizability. And this is not to be wondered at, for it 
is most evident that the relation of subject and object 
involved in cognition is one altogether peculiar and not to 
be expressed in terms of any other. ‘The most that can be 
done is to bring it out into clearness and to define the 
elements that enter into it. It is manifest enough that, if 
one thing can make itself an object to another, it thereby 
of necessity makes that other intelligent. It is not so clear 
how an essence in its very nature infinite can be the form 
of a finite thing, such as every intclligent being recognizes 
himself to be. To this Rosmini replies as follows :—“ Every 
one of us knows that he is finite, and when he says J, he is 
well aware that he is affirming a reality which excludes 
numerous other realities of the same or of a different order, 
and, therefore, that he is affirming a finite thing. At the 
same time, the human soul, in so far as it is intellective, is 
united to infinite being, namely, the idea, and, under this 
aspect, it partakes of a certain infinitude. Indeed, ideal 
being, in its relation to the mind, is like an infinite space, all 
equally illuminated, in relation to the eye. Hence, although 
the real things cognized by man are always finite, because 
the real thing which perceives them, viz., the soul, is finite ; 
yet the mcaus of cognising the real things perceived by the 
sense, that is, the idea of being, is never exhausted or ren- 
dered inefficacious.... Now, here a difficulty presents 
itself. Ideal being is the form of the intclective soul ; but 
form and matter are two elements constitutive of one nature: 
hence ideal being is a true constitutive clement of the soul. 
But ideal being, as ideal, is infinite: therefore the human 
soul is composed of finite and infinite. I reply as follows, 
by distinguishing the minor premise of this syllogism :— 
Forms are of two kinds, subjective and objective. Subjec- 
tive forms belong to the subject and constitute it ; objective 
forms neither belong to the subject nor constitute it,” but 
bring the subject into act, and, therefore, may be called 


* Being, of course, constitutes the subject an ego. Cf. under § 124. 
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the timntediate causes of the form of the subject. At the 
same time, they may with equal propriety be called forms, 
when they are considered as the term of the act of intuition, 
since universal being, in so far as it is merely the term of 
this act, is, as it were, appropriated to the soul, without 
thereby ceasing to be universal in itself. And, indeed, 
although it is true that being in general is intuited as iden- 
tical by all intellects, yet in so far as it is merely the term 
of one intellect, it is not the term of another, and it is in 
this sense that the truth possessed by man may be said to 
be created. Indeed, the proposition, ‘The truth of the 
human intellect is created,’ is equivalent to this other, ‘ The 
truth, which is eternal, has been made to become the term 
of a created intellect’” (Psychology, vol. 1. 8§ 236-238). 


37: 

The essence of being we have called zdcal 
being ; its realizations, cal beings. If ideal being 
be considered with reference to its realizations, it 
may be called posszble being. The word Zossible 
does not designate a quality of being, but merely 
expresses the fact that it may be realized. This 
must be carefully borne in mind, in order to 
preclude the notion which might arise, that the 
essence of being is itself a mere possibility, and 
nothing more. It is a true essence, not a possi- 
bility of essence. But this essence may be 
realized; if it is not realized, its realization is 
possible. This is what we mean by possible 
being. 


As we have seen, Rosmini identifies the two terms zdeal 
and possible, and in this he is right, from his point of view. 
Lideal being means being as form, but form, with reference 
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to realities, is a mere possibility. Hence zdeal and possible 
both express the same relation of being to its terms or 
realizations. “ Being,” he says, “is in itself, and possibility 
is only a relation to reality, that is, to terms, whose 
nature is not known until they are perceived” (Theosophy, 
vol. i. § 86). As to the fact that ideal being is not nothing, 
see citation under § 18. It seems a flat contradiction 
when Rosmini says, on the one hand, that being ‘is in 
itself, and, on the other, that apart from a subject it would 
not be (see under § 34): but this is only apparent ; for it 
must be remembered that, in Rosmini’s language, ¢o be tx 
itself means to be as object, and certainly nothing can be as 
object when there is no subject. 

“ Possible, in the logical sense, means free from contra- 
diction. Now, being admits no contradiction ” (Psychology, 
vol, ii. § 1340). 


38; 


Since real beings are many, and each of them How pos- 


. . : : ; sible and 
has a relation to possible being, possible being, ideal 


: : : ; beings are 
considered merely in relation to the various real said ‘to be 


or realizable beings, becomes their idea, or, more” ”’ 
correctly, their concept. Tor this reason we say 
that concepts, ideas, ideal beings, and possible 
beings are many, because they are as numerous 


as the modes in which the essence of being can be 
realized. 


Speaking of concrete relations, Rosmini says, “Each 
of these is in one place, separated from every other, in- 
communicable to every other; for example, the pain which 
I feel in a finger has nothing to do with the pain which 
another man feels, say, in the same finger, and this on 
account of the limitations of place and of real subsistence 
which separate these two sensations. On the contrary, 
being (essere) or a being (ete), which reveals ttself to the 
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mind as a mere possibility, is not more in one place than 
in another.* It may be realized in many places, if it is of 
a nature to occupy space, and even if it is otherwise, it may 
be indefinitely multiplied. Suppose the mind contemplate 
the human body in its possibility: this possible body is 
always the saine, in whatever place it may happen to sub- 
sist through realization, or to whatever cxtent it may 
multiply itself. Aea/ bodics become many ; the coucept or 
idea of the body always remains one. The mind, or, as 
the case may be, several minds, see it as identical in all 
the infinite number of human bodies, which they think as 
subsistent. Hence the nature of real things, to which 
belong sevsations, is opposed to the nature of the simple 
idea” (Vew Essay, vol. ii. § 427). 


39: 

Let us now inquire into the relation between 
weal beings and real beings. Suppose I am in 
possession of ideal being; I know the essence of 
being, nothing more. I do not know whether the 
being whose essence I know be realized. This 
is equivalent to saying that I have not yet any 
feeling, or, at least, that I do not reflect upon my 
feeling ; for if I made the reflection that I had 
a fecling, I should at once know a reality. But 
remove from my mind all knowledge of real 
being, and suppose that I know merely what 
being is, without knowing that it is realized, is 
the object of my mind nothing? Certainly not. 
In that case my mind would know nothing, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, it knows the essence 
of being. If then the object of my mind is not 


* Porphyly says, “‘Ta na? €avTa aodmata, ad’td 0 KpeirTov mavtds ott 
= 5 B62? (Sete Be 
sépatos Kal Témov, mavTaxi coTiv ov SiagtaT@s GAN’ auepos” (Svutent., il.) 
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nothing, may it not be that I myself am the object 
of it? This also is impossible, for I am a real 
being, and my mind, in the case supposed, has for 
its object only ideal being, without any realization. 
Besides this, I am perfectly aware that Iam not 
the essence of being in general, that the essence 
of being is the object which I intuite, whereas 
I am the intuiting subject, and between these two 
there is opposition: the one is not the other. 
Since then the ideal being intuited by the mind 
is neither nothing nor real being, we must admit 
that there is another mode of being besides the 
real, and hence that there are necessarily two 
modes of being, the ideal and the real. More- 
over, since both, being true modes of being, may 
be designated by the term erzstence, to avoid 
confusion we will agree to call the real mode of 
being szdsestence. 


40. 


It is plain that ideal being stands related to pitter- 


real being, as design, model, example, type, terms 
which, in the last analysis, imply simply means of 
knowing, cognizability of ideal being. Now, if 
real beings are limited and contingent, it is plain 
that their reality is distinct from the idea; for the 
idea is immutable and unalterable, whereas real 
beings may either be or not be. 
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Hence the knowledge of the essence of things 
differs from the knowledge of their subsistence. 
The former comes through the zda,; the latter 
through affirmation on occasion of a feeling (or 
of some sign that takes the place of a feeling). 
But the knowledge of the subsistence of any 
particular being presupposes a knowledge of the 
essence of being, at least in general ($14). Ifa 
feeling should occur in a being who did not 
know what being was, this feeling would remain 
blind and unintelligible, because devoid of the 
essence which could render it intelligible. The 
being having it would not affirm a real being, 
because he would not be able to refer the feeling 
to the essence, or to say to himself what the 
feeling was. This is the condition of the lower 
animals, which, though they have feelings, are 
without the intuition of being. For this reason 
they are utterly incapable of interpreting to them- 
selves their own feclings, or of completing them 
by saying to themselves that there are real beings. 
We, on the contrary, having a knowledge of 
being, as soon as we have a feeling, declare that 
there is a real being. 


The relation of the ideal to the real may be considered 


either from an ontological or from a psychological point 


of 


view. The former is treated farther on (see $$ 166, sqq.). 


The latter is the one under consideration in the above 
three sections, from which it appears that ideal being is 
different from real being, and serves to make it known. 
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Analysis of human cognition, according to Rosmini, shows 
us, “firs?, that every contingent thing has two modes of 
being—one in the mind and one outside of it ; second, that 
the mode of being which is in the mind is potential 
(Cuvémuec), that the mode which is outside the mind is the 
aet (évépyaua) of the same identical essence that is seen 
by the mind; /¢fird, that, hence, there is in the mind a 
perfect s¢me/ttude of the thing which is outside of the mind 
—a similitude such that, though it is not identical with the 
thing in respect to its act of reality, it does not numerically 
differ from the thing to which that act belongs, but is its 
beginning, and constitutes its species and_ intelligibility ; 
Jourth, that if we consider things (limited and contingent) 
as separate from mind, they are not only unknown, but 
even fer se unknowable, and their relation to the mind is 
not in them, but in the mind, as a similitude, which is 
nothing more or less than their ideal being, a determina- 
tion of universal being, the fountain of all ideas and of all 
cognizability, as being that which alone is cognizable in 
itself ; 7/¢h, that limited and contingent things, being only 
so many acts and terms of the common being intuited by 
the mind, may be considered separately from that being, 
in which case they are said to subsist outside of the mind, 
and are called veal things; sixth, and finally, that even if 
the vealtty and afeality of things were identical, which is 
not the case (the thing alone being identical, not the mode 
of being), still the thing would never confound itself with 
the act of the mind nor with the subject that possesses it, 
because the idea itself is essentially object, distinct from 
the thinking subject, and opposed to it. eal things, 
therefore, cannot in any way, without violence done to 
language, be confounded with ideas; still less can they 
be confounded with the mind that perceives them, because 
the separation and real distinction of these three entities 
is contained in their definition” (New Essay, vol. iii. 
§§ 1192, 1193). “In the idea is seen the essence, not of 
the ideal, but of being, and being is identical under the 
ideal and under the real form. Now, the idea is nothing 
else than being intuited by the mind, in its own proper 
I 
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essence, which is eternal. But this essence at one time 
contains the realization of being, and then it is infinite 
being—God, who is not seen [cf under § 21]; at another, 
it does not contain this realization, and then it is ideal 
being, to which is referred the realization which we learn 
in fecling. For this reason, the known real thing is merely 
ideal being realised, so that the object of knowledge results 
from two elements .. . first, the ideal; second, the real ;— 
the latter being, as it were, the complement of the former. 
The ideal, therefore, is representative, not, indeed, as one 
real thing is representative of another; for example, a 
statue, of a man; but as the essence of a thing represents 
the thing realized, which thing is not disjoined from its 
essence. If it were so disjoined, it would no longer be a 
complete being. Therefore the essence is the act by which 
the being is in the ideal world, the realization another act 
of the same being, whereby it is in the feeling (that is, 
either feels or is felt) which unites with it in the perceiving 
mind (sferzto) as its complement. And here it must be 
borne in mind that existence in the mind does not cancel 
existence in itself, but, on the contrary, constitutes it” 
(Psychology, vol. ii. § 1339). 


Ae 


But since feeling is a reality distinct from the 
essence which renders it cognizable, we must now 
inquire how we are able to put together these two 
elements of the being perceived. In order to 
understand this, we must have recourse to the 
unity of man, or the stneplrerty of the human spirit. 
The ego, that principle which knows what being 
is, is the same as that which feels in itself the 
action of it (feeling is only an action of being). 
So long as this action or feeling is kept apart 
from the knowledge of being, so long it remains 
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unknown. But this principle, being entirely simple, 
though at once intelligent and sentient, is obliged, 
by reason of this very simplicity, to bring together 
its feelings and the knowledge of being, and in 
this way it sees being operating, that is, producing 
feeling, in itself. It is the same being that, on the 
one hand, manifests itself to us as Avowadle, and 
on the other, as active, producing feeling. And 
here let it be observed that all the activity of 
being is reducible to its entity. It exists in this 
entity as in its spring. It is active being itself, 
and, as all being is cognizable, so all its activity 
is cognizable in it. Therefore, feeling, which is 
this activity, is cognizable in being. Before being 
acts, this activity is only potentially cognizable 
because it exists only potentially. Before being 
acts in a determinate mode (producing feeling), 
this mode is potential and not determined as one 
mode rather than another; hence its activity, 
when known only potentially, is indeterminate. 
For this reason, ideal being is called exzdeteriminate 
beins. 


This section contains the gist of Rosmini’s theory of 
cognition (Lrkeuntuisstheoric), or, as he calls it, intellective 
perception. The passages which might be cited in ex- 
planation of it from his various works, Mew /ssay, Psycho- 
logy, Logie, Theosophy, etc., are almost innumerable: The 
following must here suffice. In regard to the unity of the 
intelligent and sentient subject, he says, “There remains 
the last difficulty. . . . How can the senticnt principle and 
the intelligent principle be a single principle in man? In 
order to answer this question, Ict us revert to our doctrine 
of substance [sce $$ 93-97]. We said that substance is 
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that first operative principle of a being, the principle whence 
flow its actions and passions [wd@y], and hence its diverse 
states ; that these actions, passions, and diverse states are 
virtually contained in that principle, that is to say, in that 
virtue, activity, or potency of it which is the efficient cause 
of the being. We said, moreover, that these actions, 
passions, and states may be conceived as forming different 
groups, although it may not be demonstrable @ priorz that 
every such group is possible, that is, reducible to a first 
act, a first virtue, a first substantial principle. In order to 
determine @ priori which of these groups could be virtually 
comprised in a first substantial principle, would require 
nothing short of a complete knowledge of the intrinsic 
order of being. The intrinsic order of being, however, is 
not known immediately by man, but has to be gleaned 
from observation and experience. Hence, when observation 
and experience reveal to man the existence of a group of 
activities united in a single substantial principle, he is 
justified in concluding that such substantial principle may 
exist, because ab esse ad posse datur consecutio. 

“Now, internal observation is what attests to man 
that he is a single principle, sentient and intelligent at the 
same time ; for every man can say to himself, ‘This I, who 
feel, am the same I who understand, and if I were not the 
same, I should not know that I felt, or be able to reason 
concerning my sensations.’ On the other hand, it involves 
no contradiction to suppose that the sensitive activity 
should have the same principle as the intellective activity, 
when we consider that many actions may start from one 
principle, ... just as many lines may start from one 
point. 

“But it must be admitted, nevertheless, that, after all 
these concessions, there remains a very serious objection to 
be overcome, We have said that, in order to constitute a 
sentient principle, we must conceive a primitive term of 
sense [aicfyrév] virtually comprehending all the special 
actions of feeling that such principle can ever perform ; 
and in man this primitive and fundamental sexswm is his 
own body, sensible in space. We have said, moreover, that, 
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in order to constitute an intelligent principle, there is 
necessary a first object of intelligence [vonrdv], virtually 
comprehending all that is ever to be understood, and in 
man this object of intelligence is universal being. Now, if 
the sentient principle is constituted by the corporeal felt 
term, and the intelligent principle by intelligible being, we 
shall be obliged to say that the corporeal extended and 
intelligible being are identical, or else that they constitute 
two different principles and not one. 

“In order to reply to this most grave objection, we 
must observe that in every felt (term of feeling) there is an 
entity, because every act, of whatever nature, is an entity. 
But in felt entity there is altogether wanting the intelligible 
light, in other words, cognizability, as is seen from the fact 
that the expression fe/t entity is not wuderstood entity. To 
say felt instead of wuderstood, in this case, is to exclude 
cognizability from feeling. On the other hand, intelligence 
has for its object wxderstood entity, since the intelligent 
principle does nothing but understand, and everything that 
it understands is, of necessity, entity. Hence the term of 
the sentient principle and that of the intelligent principle 
are both ext/ty. There is, therefore, identity in their terms. 

“But in what, then, are they distinguished? They are 
distinguished by the difference of the manner in which the 
same entity adheres to the same principle. The truth is, 
this entity communicates itself to the sentient principle in 
its felt mode, which I call also reality and activity, whereas 
it communicates itself to the intelligent principle in its 
understood mode, which I call also ideality, intelligibility, 
cognizability, light, etc. 

“With these explanations, we see clearly how the sen- 
tient principle and the intelligent principle may compene- 
trate each other so as to form one and the same principle 
of operation, inasmuch as both the principles have the same 
term, although to one of these it adheres in one mode and 
communicates itself in one form, while to the other it 
adheres in another mode and communicates itself in 
another form. There are two principles, therefore, if we 
consider the form in which the entity communicates itsclf ; 
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there is only one, if we consider the extety ¢tse/f which is 
communicated, apart from its forms. We may say that 
the principles are two, provided we recognize that in man 
they are not first principles; but there is above them a 
first single principle to which they are subordinated and 
united, which first principle has reference to entity itself, 
and not to the forms of entity; and this is the principle 
which synthesizes, both in the theoretic order, where it 
manifests itself as caso, and in the practical order, where 
it appears as wé//, Wence this intellective principle, in so 
far as it is superior, is the point from which the two 
activities, that is, the sensitive and the intellective, start, 
and is called the rational principle. From what has been 
said, it appears that the human soul is a s¢ngle substantial 
subject. It is a subject, because it is a first principle of 
action, endowed with feeling, and it is a swdstance, because 
this principle is conceived by the mind as existing in itself, 
and not in another anterior to it in the order of feeling and 
understanding” (Psychology, vol. i. §§ 174-181). 

From what was said above, under $$ 30, 31, it might be 
inferred that there was no other link between ideal and 
real being than that formed by the unity of the sentient 
and intelligent subject that cognizes the one by means 
of the other. This, however, is very far from being Ros- 
mini’s doctrine. 

“We find,” he says, “that although the ideal and real 
are so very different, nevertheless they have an identical 
element, viz. decxg. The same, identical being occurs ‘in 
both, only under different conditions and different forms. 
One form under which being presents itself is ideality, 
or cognizability, or objectivity—terms which mean substan- 
tially the same thing ; another form in which it appears is 
reality, sensibility, activity—which are likewise terms sub- 
stantially meaning the same thing. Thus, while there is a 
very great difference in the form, there is perfect identity 
in the content, which is being itself. This, in so far as it 
is purely cognizable, is ideal ; in so far as it is sensible, it is 
real. The sensible rendered cognizable, that is, the union 
of the two, is what produccs intellective perception and 
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the cognition of the real” (Ox the Purposes of the Author, 
§ 60, svb jin.). 

It must be admitted that it is extremely difficult to 
seize exactly Rosmini’s theory of cognition, and of the 
relation of the individual human subject to the universe of 
things. From one point of view, it seems as if each man 
gave being to things, that is, created them; from another, 
it seems as if the universe existed independently of all 
human thought. How these two doctrines can be simul- 
taneously true, seems a puzzle. In order to solve it, we 
must distinguish absolute from relative existence, ro awAwe 
evat from ro mpde zt civa. The world exists absolutely as 
subject and object, that is, as real and ideal, independently 
of any finite intelligence ; but it does not exist for any man 
until he makes it exist for himself by his own act. Human 
intelligence is a rendering relative of what was before 
absolute, and, in this sense, all human knowledge may be 
said to be relative. It is relative only to the subject. It 
does not in the least follow from this that it thereby ceases 
to be’absolute. A man does not cease to be a man because 
he enters into the relation of husband or father. Indeed, 
knowledge could not be relative unless it were likewise 
absolute. The important point is that man, in knowing, 
does not in any way alter the objects of knowledge. Hence 
his knowledge, though relative with respect to the subject, 
is absolute with respect to the object (cf. under § 43). 


43. 

The following objection might here be ad- 
vanced :—‘‘ When we affirm a being, we make a 
judgment. Now, in order to make a judgment, 
we must know the two terms of the judgment— 
the subject and the predicate. But in the case 
we are supposing, one of the terms, fecling or 
reality, is not known. Therefore the supposed 
judgment is impossible.” The only effect of this 
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objection, when well considered, would be to 
make us deny the name of judgment to that 
act whereby we affirm, and, by affirming, knew 
real beings. Now, even if we were to refuse 
the name of judgment to this affirmation, this 
would not in any way interfere with the correct- 
ness of our theory, which rests on observation. 
Even if we admit that the objection is well taken, 
it remains always a fact that to know that a 
being subsists is to make an internal affirmation 
that that being subsists, and, therefore, in either 
case our analysis of this affirmation and the 
consequences derived from it remain unimpeached. 
Still, in order entirely to satisfy our objectors, 
let us consider the new question. May the 
internal affirmation whereby we know that a 
being subsists be called a judgment ? 


It is here that Rosmini most clearly parts company 
with Kant. This philosopher, as every one knows, derives 
his categories from the various forms of judgment as 
recognized in the formal logic of the Aristotelians. In 
every one of these, the terms of the judgment, viz., subject 
and predicate, are recognized as already formed, and the 
only question is in regard to their relations. As these 
relations are numerous, Kant drew from them a long list 
of categories, which he set down as primitive forms of the 
understanding. Rosmini, setting aside all Kant’s judg- 
ments, as secondary and dependent upon a primitive one, 
went behind them to that one, and, analyzing it, found 
that the understanding had but one primitive form, which 
was objective, whereas all the others were secondary and 
subjective (cf. under § 35). Accordingly, he does not ask, 
“ How is the judgment, 7 + 5 = 12, possible?” but “How 
do we ever manage to think 7 or 5?” (see above, under § 14). 
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He shows that all Kant’s synthetical judgments @ priori 
are really analytic, and that the only truly synthetic judg- 
ment @ priori is that wherein we predicate being of sensa- 
tion, or, in other words, form to ourselves the concept of a 
reality. In order to form this judgment, the only @ priori 
element requisite is the simple notion of being or existence, 
the essence of objectivity. Rosmini, accordingly, con- 
cludes that, since no reality can be known until being 
is predicated of it, being must be manifested to the mind 
without the necessity of a judgment, and prior to all 
reality ; in other words, prior to all sense-experience. 

The usually recognized order of cognition, as we find 
it in all the old logics, as well as most of the more recent 
ones, is this (cf. New Assay, vol. i. § 227, nj— 


(1) Simplex Appre- (2) Judicium, (3) Discursus ; 
hensio, 

(1) Concept (Se- (2) Judgment (3) Inference 
Liiff), (Urthei!), (Schluss) ; 

Gi): ‘Term, (2) Proposition, (3) Syllogism. 


These three classifications, of which the first is that of 
Aldrich, the second that of Kant, and the third that 
of Jevons, are virtually the same. Rosmini, holding that 
all concepts are results of primitive judgments in which 
terms of being are simply apprehended, would substitute for 
this classification the following :-—(1) Intuition of being ; 
(2) Judgment, involving perception of the real and con- 
ception ; (3) Inference.* According to this theory, judg- 
ment, perception, and conception are only three aspects of 
the same act. In his very friendly criticism of Reid, 
speaking of the view which holds that “simple apprehen- 
sion, or the pure idea of the thing, precedes the judgment 
respecting its real existence,” he says, “On the one hand, 
it seems as if this proposition must be true ; for how can 
I judge that a being, of which I have not the idea, exists ? 
The idea of being, or simple apprehension, would seem, 
therefore, when we look at the matter from this side, 
necessarily to precede the operation of the judgment which 


* Cf. under § 14. 
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we make regarding its real existence. But, on the other 
hand, experience is entirely at variance with such a view, 
and assures us that we first form the concrete idea of the 
being really existing, and afterwards draw from it the 
abstract idea, which is separate from the persuasion of 
its real existence, and is what is called simple apprehension 
of the being. And, in fact, do we think a possible horse, 
without having first perceived some horse with our senses ? 

“This knot of the question was not clearly seen cither 
by Reid or by his adversaries, and for this reason each 
party was able to confute the other, without being able 
to maintain its own position. eid confounded two ques- 
tions in one; for it is one thing to ask, Can the mind 
form a judgment of the existence of external things with- 
out possessing beforehand some universal idea? another 
to inquire, Does the judgment, affirming the existence of 
external things, require to be preceded by simple appre- 
hension, or by the ideas of the things themselves? The 
adversaries of Reid answered this second question in the 
affirmative, and, in doing so, they were wrong. Now Reid, 
in opposing them, was not content with showing that the 
judgment affirming the existence of external things does 
not require to be preceded by the simple apprehension of 
the things themselves, which would have been sufficient 
to overthrow their system; . . . but he undertook to prove 
that, prior to all ideas, we form a primitive judgment, 
which is inexplicable and mysterious. This reply ... led 
from the second of the questions above proposed to the 
first, and decided that the judgment afhrming the exist- 
ence of external things can be made, not only without 
the ideas of the things themselves, but also without the 
pre-existence of any universal idea in our minds. Now, 
it was this gratuitous extension of the original question 
that hurt Reid. . . . In fact, it is sufficiently evident that 
no judgment can be formed by one who possesses no 
universal idea, and therefore the proposition which Reid 
undertook to defend... was exaggerated and unten- 
able... . It was not easy to find a satisfactory reply to 
the terrible objection, How can I judge that that of 
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which I have no idea really exists? In order to answer 
this objection, there was no other way but this: to ex- 
cogitate a system in which the object judged possible 
should be the effect of the judgment itself, that is, in which 
the object should exist only in virtue of the judgment 
made with reference to it. All the difficulty, therefore, 
consisted in finding a judgment which should give existence 
to its own object, or to the idea of the thing concerning 
which the judgment was made, or, which is the same thing, 
should produce in us the specific ideas of things. . . . 

“Now, passing in review all the kinds of judgment 
which we make with reference to things, we see clearly 
that, so long as the judgment relates to some quality of 
the thing, the thing must necessarily exist in our mind 
previous to the judgment and to the quality which, in that 
judgement, we attribute to it. When, on the contrary, 
the judgment relates to the existence of the thing itself, 
then the thing judged of does not exist in our thought 
previous to the act of judgment, but in virtue of it, since 
so long as we do not think the thing as existing—that is, 
as having an enistence cither possible or real—it is nothing ; 
it is not an object of our thought or an idea. The judg- 
ment, therefore, regarding the existence of things differs 
from all other judgments in this, that it produces its own 
objects, and thereby shows that it possesses an energy of 
its own—a creative encrgy, so to speak, which deserves the 
most profound meditation on the part of the philosopher.* 
This object, which did not exist before the judgment made 
regarding it, comes into existence in virtue of it, and there- 
fore, at most, contemporancously with it. Such judgment, 
therefore, is a peculiar faculty of our understanding, which 
thinks a thing as actually existing. ... 

“Three questions might be asked with regard to this 
faculty : (1) How does it begin to think a thing as actually 
existing? (2) Where does it obtain the universal idea of 


* Rosmini quotes the following passage to show that St. Thomas held a 
view similar to this :—*‘ Prima ejus [intellecttis] actio per speciem est formatio 
sui objecti, quo formato, intelligit: simul tamen tempore ipse format et 
formatum est, et simul intelligit ” (De Natura Verbs Litellectus). 


Is this 
affirmation 
a judg- 
ment ? 
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existence necessary for such thinking? and (3) How does 
it restrict the idea of existence, which is universal, to a 
determinate thing, and so think this determinate object, 
rather than that, as existing? To the first and third of 
these questions it is easy to reply with the help of experi- 
ence. We are excited to think an existing object by sensa~ 
tions, and it is likewise these sensations that determine this 
object existing inour thought. . . . The difficulty, therefore, 
all consists in knowing whence we derive the idea of exist- 
ence, which is necessary to the first of all our judgments, 
to that judgment whereby we know that something external 
exists. This is the great problem of Ideology” (New 
Essay, vol. i. §§ 121-126). 

It is plain from this passage wherein the great difference 
between Kantianism and Rosminianism lies. Both Kant and 
Rosmini proposed to themselves the same question, How 
are synthetic judgments @ prior? possible? And both 
answered virtually in the same way : Through the existence 
in the mind of a form or forms prior to all judgments. 
Here the parallelism ceases. Kant mistook for synthetic 
judgments 2 prior7, judgments which are at once analytic 
and, as far as their terms are concerned, @ posteriori. He 
thus arrived at a series of categories, which had three car- 
dinal defects: (1) it had no unity or necessary completeness ; 
(2) it was entirely subjective, and hence could not account 
for objectivity or for the existence of concepts; and (3) it 
gave merely the terms of the judgment, but could not 
account for the copula. Rosmini, on the contrary, having 
discovered the only judgment which is really synthetic 
a priori, arrived, by analyzing it, at a single form, which is 
at once one and primitive, objective, and, with the aid of 
sensation, capable of accounting for all parts of the judg- 
ment (cf. under § 35). 


44. 


It is plain that, so long as the two elements of 
the affirmation in question—that is, the essence of 
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being and the felt activity—are considered sepa- 
rately, they do not present the elements necessary 
for the formation of a judgment: hence the objec- 
tion. But if the objection were valid in this 
instance, would it not be valid against every 
judgment equally? In fact, there is not and No judg- 


° ment 
cannot be any judgment whatsoever so long as whatever 
: : is possible 
the terms of the judgment remain separate. The without 


: the uni 
judgment is formed only when they are pit 


together. It is sufficient, therefore, that the two ae 
terms be such as will form a judgment when they 

are united ; and it is of no consequence what they 

are before union. We must, therefore, examine 
whether, in the present instance, the terms which 
before union were incapable of forming a judg- 
ment become by union thus capable. This is 
not inconceivable. And it is precisely what hap- 
pens. But before proving this, let us attend to 
some other considerations. 


An attentive consideration of the sources of knowledge 
shows us that not only are its elements given to us, but 
that they are also combined by nature and independently 
of our wills or action. Indeed, it is nature that forms all 
those combinations whose analyses by reflection we call 
judgments. I cannot say, “ This horse is black,” until after 
I have seen, perceived, the horse as black. In the percep- 
tion the combination of é/ack with horse was already made, 
and the judgment merely analyzes it. In this sense, all 
judgments, without exception, are analytic. 


In intel- 
lective 
percep- 
tion, it is 
not intelli- 
gence, but 
nature, 
that unites 
the terms 
of the 
judgment. 


This judg- 
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45. 

Why do we say that subject and predicate cannot 
be united in a judgment unless both are previously 
known 2? Because it is supposed that the principle 
which brings them into union is the intelligence 
or the intelligent will, as in the majority of judg- 
ments ; and it 1s obvious that the intelligence does 
not unite two terms without previously knowing 
them. But might it not be that what unites the 
terms is not the intelligence at all, but nature 
itself? This is precisely what happens in the case 
in question; for the esseuce of being and the felt 
activity are brought into union, not by our intel- 
ligence, but by our nature, as we have said. This 
union has its origin in the unity of the subject, 
and in the identity which exists between being as 
known and being as felt (active). Now, inasmuch 
as nature unites these two elements, it remains to 
be seen whether, by uniting them, it has not ren- 
dered them capable of becoming the terms of a 
judgment. In order to make this clear to our- 
selves, let us take the formula of such a judgment, 
and, analyzing it into its terms, consider whether 
these possess the requisite conditions. The for- 
mula we may express thus: Lege (whereof I 
have knowledge) ¢s realized in this feeling (felt 
activity). When I make this affirmation within 
myself, I know real being; I know what feeling, 
the felt activity, is; I know what a being is. The 
element, therefore, which was unknown to me 
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before I made the affirmation, is known to me as ann sub- 
ject. 


soon as the affirmation is made. Therefore, 
although feeling, before being united with ideal 
being, was unknown to me, and, therefore, not yet 
capable of becoming one of the terms of a judg- 
ment; yet as soon as nature joined it to ideal 
being by a spontaneous act of affirmation, it is 
already known, and therefore capable of being one 
of the terms of a judgment. If we agree to give 
the name of swéycect to feeling or reality, it will be 
easy at once to comprehend the meaning of the 
statement which we have several times made, to 
the effect that this primitive affirmation, this 
primitive judgement, produces its own subject. 


Kant and his followers committed two great and funda- 
mental errors: frs?, in supposing that, before a judgment 
could be formed, both its terms had to be known; and, 
second, in not secing that the primitive and constitutive 
form of the understanding must be that which is common 
to all judgments. The first led them to overlook the 
spontaneous judgment of simple apprehension ; the second, 
to destroy the unity of consciousness and abolish true 
objectivity. Both these errors are corrected in the system 
of Rosmini, who docs full justice to the primitive judg- 
ment. “The judgment,” he says, “respecting the existence 
of this or that sensibly determined thing, of this body 
which now falls under my senses, may casily be explained 
and analyzed in the following manner :—We have a mind 
(spertto) at once sensitive and intellective [cf under §§ 42, 
122]... . Sense is the power of perceiving sensibles ; the 
understanding is the faculty of perceiving things as exist- 
ing in themselves. Now, that which falls under our sense 
becomes the object of our understanding, because We who 
feel are the same who possess understanding. When, there- 
fore, we have perceived sensible qualities, what operation 
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will our minds perform upon them? The understanding 
consists, as we have said, in the power to see things as 
existing in themselves [see under § 32]. Therefore, our 
understanding will perceive the sensibles as existing in 
themselves, and not in the intimate relation which, as sen- 
sations, they have with us. Now, to perceive sensibles as 
existing in themselves, independently of us, is the same 
thing as to judge them existing in themselves. This, again, 
is the same thing as judging that there exists outside of us 
a being in which the sensible qualities are. . . . Let us, then, 
fix the difference between the two kinds of judgment which 
we form. Sometimes in our judgments we do nothing more 
than think a quality as existing ina being already conceived 
by us, as when I say, ‘This man is blind,’ in which case I 
think blindness as existing inthe man of whom I have an 
idea, and who is the subject of my judgment. At other 
times, on the contrary, with our judgment, we think a being 
as adhering to certain sensibles, as when we say, ‘There 
exists a being determined by those sensible qualities which 
I now perceive with my senses. In the first kind, the 
object of the judgment exists before the judgment itself ; 
in the second, the object does not exist before the judg- 
ment, but only the elements of it ; that is, (1) sensations not 
yet become cognitions; (2) the idea of existence which 
lights up these sensations by adding being to them, and 
makes them known in and through being. To conclude: 
Judgment is not always an operation performed on an 
object already thought, but sometimes an operation per- 
formed on sensibles which, in the judgment itself, become 
objects of our thought ” (Vew Lssay, vol. i. § 128). 


46. 

Plainly, then, the affirmation of a real being 
is entitled to the name of judgment only after 
it is formed, not before. Now, reflection dis- 
tinguishes in every judgment a subject and a 
predicate ; but, in so doing, it analyzes a judg- 
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ment already formed. That which is not yet reflective 
analysis 


formed cannot be analyzed. It is this analysis orit 
that supplies the definition of judgment, which 
runs: A judgnent is the logical union of a pre- 
dicate with a subject. This definition is analytical 
and the product of reflection. The term judg- 
ment, therefore, as applied to an affirmation, does 
not designate the affirmation itself, as it is in its 
origin, but a subsequent reflection, which, by 
dealing with affirmations according to its own 
laws of action, changes or analyzes them into 
judgments. 


This is an extremely important point, and one that is 
often lost sight of in philosophical and logical discussions. 
Many people talk as if a judgment were the putting to- 
gether of two concepts, and then declaring whether they 
were identical or different. For example, the logic from 
which I have already quoted lays down that “ Fudrecum 
est quo mens non solum PERCIPIT DUO OBJECTA, sed, 
quasi pro tribunali sedens, expresse apud se pronuntiat, 
illa inter se convenire aut dissedere.” The truth is that 
the judgment is neither the one nor the other of these 
processes. Perception of two objects is not necessary to 
a judgment, nor is the affirmation of agreement or dis- 
agreement any part of one. When I say, “A is B,” this 
means, not that I have perceived A and B as two objects, 
but that I have perceived them as one. If I had not, I 
should never think of making the judgment. Whicen I say 
“Fire is not water,” this means that I have tried to think 
them as one, and failed. 


47. 


This statement may be rendered clearer if we Reflection, 
in anilyz- 


consider that, when reflection analyzes an affirma- inga judg. 
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tion into subject and predicate, it does not in 
reality separate or disunite the two terms. In- 
deed, if it could do so, both would at once be 
destroyed. They would at once cease to be sub- 
ject and predicate, and hence would cease to be 
elements of a judgment. The judgment would 
therefore be destroyed. Retlection, indeed, merely 
distincuishes the two terms notionally, and does 
not really break up the judgment of which they 
are the interdependent clements, and through 
which alone they are subject and predicate. Let 
us illustrate this by an example. Let us take the 
judgment: Z%zs deing which I sce isa man. Of 
what does this judgment inform me? That this 
being which I see is a man. Before I pronounced 
this judgment, I did not know that this being 
which I see was a man; for knowing this and 


saying it to myself are precisely one and the same 


thing. Now, let us by reflection analyze this 
judgement. 72s decng is the subject, and @ man 


is the predicate. It is clear that if I should 
regard these two terms separately, without paying 


attention to their relation, I should not know the 


one as subject and the other as predicate. They 
would not be terms of a judgment at all. How, 


then, do they become subject and predicate ? By 
means of the judgment itself. Subject and pre- 
dicate, therefore, do not exist prior to the judg- 
ment of which they are elements. They are 
formed in the judgment, and, after they are 
formed, reflection finds them there. Jet us now 


apply this reasoning to our affirmation : Le@ng zs 
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realised tn this feeling, or, The activity of this 
feeling is a being. Analyzing it, I say that the 
feeling is the subject and being the predicate, 
and, in so doing, I simply express what I find 
in the judgment itself. But, of course, if I take 
the feeling out of the judgment, and thus destroy 
the judgment, the feeling ceases to be subject, 
being altogether unknown to me. The objection 
advanced, therefore, though plausible, is without 
foundation, being based upon a false premise, 
viz., that the subject must exist as subject before 
the formation of the judgment, whereas the truth 
is, that it is in all cases the judgment itself that 
produces it. 


It follows from this that judgment, in its proper and 
ordinary sense, belongs to Logic, which Rosmini calls 
“the art of reflection” (Legic, § 69), and not to Ideology. 
That which enables us to make judgments, namely, the 
primitive, spontaneous synthesis of being and sensation 
—in other words, drect cognition—bclongs to Ideology, 
whereas the analysis of that synthesis by reflection—in other 
words, reflexive cognition—belongs to Logic. “ The under- 
standing,” says Rosmini, “ forms perceptions and such ideas 
as are consequent on these, in an instinctive and natural 
manner, and, for that reason, is not liable to error; for 
nature does not err.* But we must now distinguish these 
involuntary first coguitious from those which come after- 
wards and are voluntary. The first form dzrect, the second 
reflexive, cognition. . .. Direct cognition is purely syuthetic, 
whereas reflexive cognition is also avalytic. In reflection 
we turn back upon what we before perceived directly, 
analyzing it, decomposing it, considering it in parts, and, 
after having decomposed it, again recomposing it according 


* Cf. Aristotle, Phys, Vii. I ; 252 His 12 5q. : us -AAAG ayy ovoey ve ti TUKTOV 
n ‘ s ~ 
Tay pice Kal Kate Diow y -yap pies aitia mace Talews.” 
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as we will; whereas in perception we embrace the whole 
thing in its entirety, with a simple act and as if it were a 
simple object. Through this first intellective apprehension 
we distinguish no particular clement of the thing perceived, 
because the nature of our intelligence is limited by this 
law, that it requires a plurality of acts to distinguish a 
plurality of things, and cannot distinguish one thing from 
another without a negation, which must always be pre- 
ceded by an affirmation. At first, therefore, we perceive 
the thing as a whole; afterwards, by means of reflection, 
Wwe pass on to analyze it. Considering things in parts 
brings us new clearness, whereas the first complex per- 
ception appears to us confused and imperfect.* This is 
the reason why the latter altogether escapes the notice of 
those who do not carefully observe how the act of thinking 
takes place in their own consciousness. ... Hence re- 
flexive cognition may be called recognition rather than 
cognition” (New Essay, vol. iii. §8§ 1258, 1259, 1261). 


48. 


The sole difference between the affirmation 
whereby we arrive at a knowledge of real beings 
and other judgments consists in this, that in all 
other judgments the subject and predicate, though 
not known as subject and predicate before the 
formation of the judgment, are known in other 
ways, whereas the subject feeling is not known 
in any way previous to the affirmation of real 
being. But this difference does not render the 


* Aristotle expresses this thought very happily in the beginning of his 
Physics: “ Sténep avaynn tov tpdmov tobtoyv mpodyew ex Ta acapertépwy mey 
TH poe hiv 5é capertépwr emi Ta capertepa TH pice: Kal yywpmdtepa, Fore SE 
fuiv mperoy dda Kal apy Ta cvyKexumeva uadrdrov Botepoy 3S ex tolTwy yivetat 
yvepia TH oToXEIa Kal ai apxal Siaipovor TadTa” (Phys, i. 13 184 a, 18 $q.). 
Ife also says that ‘‘‘H peéy oby Tay adiaipérwy vdnois év tovTois wept & obK Eare 
Tb Wevdos”” (De An.,, ili. 6, 13 430 a, 20 sq.) 3 but cuzKexupéva and adialpeta 
are not synonymous. 
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primitive judgment different in nature from other 
judgements, since in other judgments the know- 
ledge which we have of what afterwards becomes 
the subject is not what produces the knowledge 
which we obtain through the judgment. The two, 
indeed, are utterly independent. Let us show 
this by an example. When I judge that the 
being which I see is a man, what knowledge does 
this judgment bring me? That the being which 
I see is a man. Before I make the judgment, 
therefore, I am entirely unaware that the being 
which I see is a man. The being which I see 
I do not recognize as a man: I know it only as 
a being seen. Now, the mere knowledge of it 
as something seen has nothing to do with my 
knowledge of itasa man. I might, indeed, know 
it for thousands of years as something seen, with- 
out knowing that it was a man, and this would 
actually happen if I had no knowledge of man. 
The being, therefore, which I see, although 
known under one aspect, is, before the judgment, 
altogether unknown to me in its relation to the 
predicate maz. Hence, in all judgments without 
distinction, the subject as such—that is, in its re- 
lation to the predicate—is unknown before the 
formation of the judgment. The effect of every 
judgement is to make known what was previously 
unknown, and, therefore, the subject of every 
judgement is, as subject, an unknown which has to 
make itself known. 
But, in the affirmation of real beings, the Thenature 
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before which there can be no other. In this 
case, therefore, before the formation of the judg- 
ment, the subject is unknown, not only in its 
relation to the predicate, but in every respect. 
Indeed, if it were known in any way, it would no 
longer be true that the knowledge of real beings 
which we acquire through affirmation was the 
first real knowledge, since we should previously 
have some knowledge of what afterwards becomes 
the subject. If, then, every judgment produces 
in us knowledge which we did not previously pos- 
sess, and if one piece of knowledge is based upon 
another, in such a way that, if we descend the 
scale, we must come to a first knowledge, which 
can be no other than the affirmation of existence, 
it follows of necessity — 

(1) That the subject of every judgment is 
unknown as subject, that is, in its relation to the 
predicate, previous to the formation of the judg- 
ment. 

(2) That, although, before the formation of the 
judement, the subject may be unknown as such, 
yet something else may be known about it. 

(3) That this something which is known about 
it must have been known through a previous 
judgment. 

(4) That, going back in this way to the first 
judgment of all, we shall have to admit a subject 
which, previous to that judgment, was not known 
at all, for the simple reason that there was no 
previous judgment through which a knowledge of 
it could have been obtained. 
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(5) That the first of all judgments is that by 
which we know that something real exists, since 
whatever we know of any real being presupposes 
that we know it to exist. 

(6) That, therefore, the first affirmation must 
form a subject, which, by a law common to all 
judgments, was previously unknown. 


“The act of understanding or conceiving intellectually 
a corporeal being consists in seeing the relation between 
the particular agent perceived by the senses and the unt- 
versal idea of existence. It does not consist in our placing 
in, or uniting to, the being in question our own idea (in this 
case, existence), but in simply conceiving, through the unity 
of our inmost sense, the relation which it has with our idea 
of existence. Pereeiving a relation is not confounding or 
mixing the two terms of the relation together into one 
thing. This kind of union would be material... . In this 
sense I call the primitive judgment of our spirits, that 
which gives birth to intellective perception, syvthetie and 
@ priori, because in it there is formed a_ spiritual union 
between a thing given by the senses, which becomes sub- 
ject, and one which does not enter into the subject and is 
not given by the senses, but is formed only in the intellect 
and is the predicate. Be it observed, I say that this pre- 
dicate does not exist in the subject supplicd by the senses 
[76 aio@yzdy], and I do not say, as Kant does, that it 
does not exist in the concept of the subject. Indeed, the 
predicate certainly exists in the concept of the subject ; 
for what is the concept of the subjeet, when it is formed, 
but the sensible subject with the intelligible predicate 
already applied to it? To say, therefore, that the predicate 
does not exist in the concept of the subject, is something 
entircly different from saying that the predicate docs not 
exist in the subjeet. The former is Kant’s expression, and 
is erroneous and equivocal: it is the latter alone that I 
adimit-ane! recoonize as: accurate.. Ine one wwaordoohe sub- 
jects of our judements are cither supplied solely by the 
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senses, or are already conceived by the intellect. In the 
latter case we have already the couccpt of the sabjcct of our 
judgment. In the former case we have, in a certain mode, 
the subject itself of the judgment, that is, we have poten- 
tially that which will become the subject when the judg- 
ment is formed ; but we have not the concept of it. Only 
when we unite the predicate to the subject, and so form the 
judgment, do we obtain, by means of the judgment itself, 
the concept of this subject. And these are the primztive 
judgments, which constitute our perceptions of real beings, 
from which again we derive concepts, or determinate ideas. 
... The judgments, therefore, whereby we form the coz- 
ccpts or ideas of things are primitive, that is, they are the 
first that we form respecting these things ; they are syz- 
thetic, because we add to the subject something which is 
not in it, or, more correctly, we consider the subject in 
relation to something outside of it, that is, to an idea of 
our intellect; and they may also fairly be called @ priori, 
inasmuch as, though the matter of them has to be supplied 
by the senses, we find the form of them only in our 
intellect ; and in these synthetic judgments @ priori consists 
the problem of Ideology, the first in philosophy” (Vew 
Essay, vol. i. §§ 359, 360). 


49. 

In view of this peculiarity of the affirmation 
of real beings, we have given to this judgment 
the name of premelive synthesis, and to that faculty 
of the human spirit which forms it, the name of 
reason, which is that one power of the mind which 
brings into union being and feeling, and afterwards 
exercises reflection upon the result. 


“The primitive syuthesis, which already contains wn/- 
wersalisation, although still bound up with a foreign 
element, is not deliberate; it is performed, or at least 
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aided, by nature, which has put together in man a vigilant 
understanding, an open eye, as it were, to see all that takes 
place before it, an eye which sees being essentially. Hence 
it is not very difficult to understand that, given sensations, 
the process of primitive synthesis is performed by the mind 
spontaneously. ... On the contrary, since abstraction 
belongs to reflection, which is a voluntary faculty, and one 
not self-moved, it is always man himself who, by his will, 
causes this movement” (Mew Fssay, vol. ii. § 513). “The 
intellective faculties are reducible to two principal ones, 
the zztellect and the reason. The acts of the intellect be- 
long purely to nature. Those presided over by art must 
be counted among the acts of the reason. . . . The general 
faculty of applying being is called reason... . We must 
distinguish two principal functions of reason. Reason, in 
so far as it applies to feeling the idea of being, exercises 
the function which is called perceptivn. Reason, in so far as 
it applies the idea of being to objects already thought, 
exercises the function called reflection” (Logic, SS 64, 67, 69). 


50. 


We have said that, in the primitive synthesis, 
the feeling may be considered as the subject, and 
being as the predicate. Nevertheless, we might, 
with equal propriety, call the essence of being the 
subject, and its realization the predicate. The 
reason of this convertibility of subject and_pre- 
dicate in the primitive synthesis is, that it is an 
identical judgment (S$ 23-28), expressing an equa- 
tion between feeling and the essence of being 
through the idea (the cognizability of the latter). 


This statement must be accepted with considerable 
cautiong 2t as: by aie: ineans indittcrent avhether ‘Tsay, 
freesing ts or Betug frecses. Vhe former expression, if un- 
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usual, is, at least, sense, while the latter is nonsense, as well 
as at variance with Rosmini’s central doctrine. What he 
means is, that, in perception, being adheres or is present to 
sensation, as much as sensation to being. This shows how 
much superior the ancient mode of expressing judgments 
was to the modern ; for I can say with equal propriety and 
Crile. Te wiyyvuabat uTUpYEt To eivat” or “ Te Eval vTapret 
zo mHyvuoba.” With our modern way of expressing judg- 
ments, we are continually exposed to the risk of being led 
to imagine that one reality can be predicated of another, as 
has been the case with all thinkers who have quantified the 
predicate. Although the predicate of every logical pro- 
position is an idea, while the subject may or may not be so, 
still, subject and predicate may exchange places, so long as 
we express their relation by a word expressive of relation 
(urap\e), and not by a word expressive of independent 
EXIstCnCe; 7s tear), 


1; 


We have thus, then, explained the meaning of 
reason, light of reason, form which renders the 
mind intelltecnt, faculty of kuowng. We have 
also solved the question concerning the origin of 
ideas. There is one primitive idea, that of being. 
By means of it the primitive judgments are formed, 
and real beings, as felt, are affirmed and thus 
known. The relations between the idea of being 
and real beings are the concepts or specific ideas of 
particular beings. These ideas form the matter of 
analysis, reflection, abstraction, etc.—processes 
which produce the various abstract entities of 
reason. 


The phrases, light of reason, Licht of the intellect, intel- 
lectual light, which play so important a part in the language 
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of the Schoolmen and others, may all be traced back to a 
metaphorical expression used by Aristotle in the fifth 
chapter of the third book of his De Aniimd. It is used to 
give a notion of the nature of the formative or creative 
moment in the separate or self-subsistent intelligence. 
This history of this metaphor, which gave occasion to the 
formative intellect (vote momrude) of the later Aristo- 
telians, and the active intellect (¢vfellectus agens) of the 
Arabs and Schoolmen, is one of the most interesting and 
curious in the whole development of philosophic  ter- 
minology. As to the meaning of active intellect in the 
language of St. Bonaventura and St. Thomas, see Cardinal 
Zigliara’s large work, Della Luce [ntellcttuale e dell’ Onto- 
log ?simo (Rome, 1874); the excellent little treatise of Sebas- 
tial Casara, 1a Lice. dal’ Occhio Corporco-e guela dell 
Lntelletto (Parabiago, 1879) ; and the recent work, // Lume 
dell’ Intelletto (Loescher, Turin, Rome, Florence, 1881). 


52. 

Those who wish to pursue further the question 
concerning the deduction of special and general 
ideas or concepts, and of all human knowledge, 
may consult the author’s Mew Essay on the Origin 
of Ideas and Restoration of Philosophy tn Ttaly. 
In these works will be found the development and 
application of the ideological theory here set forth. 


See especially New Lssay, vol. ii. §§ 474-557, and Re- 
Storation, pp. 593-036. Having thus shown that cognition 
presupposes three clements : (1) the universal idea of being, 
present to the intcllect ; (2) sensation, and, (3) the synthesis 
of the one with the other by reason; he now proceeds to 
consider the subsequent analysis, whereby we become con- 
scious of the clements of this synthesis through a further 
act of the reason, which we call judgment. The primitive 
synthesis, being made by nature, which dees not err, is 
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always correct ; the subsequent analysis, on the contrary, 
being made by the thinking subject itsclf, is liable to be 
falsc as well as true. In order that it may always be true, 
certain rules and principles, forming together what may be 
called the art of reasoning, are necessary. The science of 
this art is Logic, which, therefore, forms the link between 
Idcology and Metaphysics, drawing its principle and cri- 
terion of truth from the former, and laying down the rules 
whereby truth may be reached in the latter. As Rosmini 
says, “ Logic is the doctrine of the intellectual light con- 
sidered as the principle and guide of reason” (Lagie, § 8; 
cf, below, under § 70). 


2. Logie. 


oo: 


Logic is the science of the art of reasoning.* 


Rosmini elsewhere defines Logic as “the science of the 
art of reflecting,” or “the science of the art of directing the 
reflection.” ‘ T*rom this definition,” he says, “we see why 
other sciences akin to logic have frequently been con- 
founded with it. Some persons, deceived by the etymology 
of the word, have believed that logic ought to treat of reason 
[Adyoc] under all its aspects. But the doctrine concerning 
the nature of reason, in the subjective sense—that is, as 
principle and power of reasoning—bclongs to Psychology, 
which is the first part of A7cfaphysics. On the other hand, 
the doctrine concerning the nature of reason, in the objec- 
tive scnse—that is, as the objects in which the acts of the 
faculty terminate—belongs to /deology and to Theosophy, 
which is the second part of Alefaphysics. Logic, therefore, 
must be limited to the consideration of the exercise of 
reason, and especially to the art of that exercise, whereby 
reasonings are conducted in the best manner and to the best 

* Rosmini has left an admirable treatise on Logic, perhaps the very best 


that exists, in spite of certain conclusions which do not belong to the sphere of 
pure philosophy (see A7A/tegrap/y’). 
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rational end” (Logic, 8§ 71, 72). Reflection, as distin- 
guished from perception, which is limited to the object 
perceived, is defined by Rosmini as a “turning back of the 
attention upon the things perceived.” “Hence,” he says, 
“it is not limited to the object of a single perception, but 
may diffuse itself over several perceptions at once, and form 
to itself an object out of several objects and their relations. 
. . . Reflection, therefore, may be called a general perception, 
that is, a perception of several perceptions” (Vew Essay, 
vol. ii. § 487). 

Rosmini defends the old Aristotelian logic against the 
attack made upon it by Hegel, and utterly rejects what the 
latter chooses to call logic. “ Of the rejection of the syl- 
logism,” he says, “and the contempt poured upon the 
rigorous language of Aristotle, what was the necessary 
result ? The abolition of human reason, ... and this was 
really accomplished in the philosophy of Germany from 
Kant to Hegel” (Logic, § 25). “Kant sets to work and 
commands the human spirit to produce the logical forms, 
but stops short before the material reality. Fichte shouts 
‘Forward!’ and commands it to produce matter likewise. 
Schelling next arrives, and, observing that the producer 
still remains distinct from the product, and therefore un- 
produced, seeks to push on the philosophical revolution 
still farther, by issuing a decree that the human spirit, by 
an intuition, shall identify its own productions with itself, 
and calling the result the System of Absolute Identity. In 
this way, the spirit, which, after having produced all things 
from itself, sees their identity with itsclf, has identified the 
subject with the object, and thus, according to Schelling, 
has found the Absolute. 

“But Hegel next ascends the throne, and finds this 
philosophy still too slow and old fashioned. According to 
him, the fecundity of the human spirit is not yet exhausted 
or carried to the last conceivable point. Schelling's in- 
tuition Icaves subsisting a distinction between the subject 
and object of intuition, and therefore the subject is not yet 
completely identified with the object. Hegel, therefore, in 
his lofty fancy, imagines that the human spirit, the producer 
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of all things, by dint of putting forth, puts forth itself, 
finally exhausting’ and annulling itself in its own product, 
like a sack, which, by being gradually folded down, finally 
becomes the sack turned inside out. And lo! ‘the absolute 
idea’ is found. These philosophers, especially the last, did 
not fail to acquire a great deal of celebrity as great dialec- 
ticians. We question the permanency of this celebrity... . 

“These remarks suffice to show that the period of dia- 
lectic thought unfolds itself into three kinds of philosophy : 
first, the philosophies which openly profess scepticism ; 
second, the philosophies which, like that of Kant, declare 
that they profess neither dogmatism nor scepticism, pre- 
tending that there is a middle system; and, ‘47rd, the 
philosophies which return to dogmatism, believing erro- 
neously that they have found absolute thought. Such are 
the philosophies of Kant's three successors, Fichte, Schel- 
ling, and Hegel. 

“These are their pretensions and magnificent promises. 
Nevertheless, the sceptic alone expresses himself with 
sincerity. In fact, all these three kinds of philosophy 
belong to dialectic thought and never get outside of it. 
They are three phases, three results, of critical philosophy. 
The first is characterized by despair of finding the truth. 
The second tries to remedy this unfortunate state of things 
through faith in practical reason floating in mid air, without 
any theoretic foundation. The third is distinguished by 
philosophic pride, which, feeling everything vanish from its 
grasp, invites humanity to a show, in which it promises to 
take afl out of nothing, before the eyes of its public, which 
it warns to be very attentive, just like those prestidigitators 
who, from under an empty dice-box, bring a large, various- 
coloured ball, four times as big as the box itself” (Logie 
§§ 40-43). 

“But let us examine this transformation of logic... .. 
The transformation in question involves, in the first place, 
the entire overthrow of ancient logic. Logic, according to 
llegel, is the science of the idea in itself, of the pure idea.* 
Its object is ‘ the absolute form of truth, and the pure truth 


* «* Vie Logik ist die Wissenschaft der rezaen Lice” (Encyelop., pt. i. § 19). 
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itself.’ * To understand this new definition, we must bear 
in mind that Hegel’s point of departure is ‘thought as the 
object of thought. t This object, which is thought itself, 
as object, moves, and, moving, performs three acts. With 
the first it produces the absolute ufea as such, rising from 
the last abstraction to the concrete idea, as he calls it, which 
virtually contains all existences. Its second act is a con- 
tinuation of the first. It is the concrete idea developing 
itself, going out of itself, positing itsclf as another, and 
becoming nature. When this idea has become nature, the 
third act begins. The idea returns to itself, as a perfect 
consciousness of that which is in itself, and then it recog- 
nizes itself as spirit, To these three developments the 
whole of Ilegel’s philosophy reduces itself. The first is 
the subject of Logic; the second, of the Science: of Nature: 
and the third, of the Science of Spirit—precisely the three 
parts of philosophy. And here we see the position that 
Logic holds in the philosophical Encyclopedia of Hegel. 
It is the movement which thought, as the object of thought, 
goes through, and by which it succeeds in constituting itself 
as concept or absolute idea. 

“But even this first movement has three parts. There is 
a movement or process in the sphere of dceng, a movement 
or process in the sphere of essevce, and a movement or 
process in the sphere of the coucepf. The movement in the 
sphere of being is a passing over into another ; the move- 
ment in the sphere of essence is a reflection or manifestation 
in another ; the movement in the sphere of the concept is 
a development, by which alone is posited that which already 
is in itsclf or in potentiality, as a plant that unfolds from 
the germ in which it was contained.; This triple movement 
or process returns eternally into itself, begins every instant, 
and every instant completes itself. The description of this 
eternal movement is the logic which Ifegel tries to substi- 

* Thid., Zusatz toy cf § 24, Zusdtze i, iii. 

+ “ Firden Anfang den die Philosophie zu machen hat schemt sie... 
hier das Devker zum Geyenstand des Denkens machen zu miissen” (/ézd., § 17). 

¢ “In der Natur ist es das organische Leben, welches der Stife des Begrifis 


entspricht. So entwickelt sich, z B., die Pilanze aus ihrem Keim”? (Aacredop, 
pt. i. § 161, Zusatz), 
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tute for the vulgar one [gemeinc], as he calls it, and of 
which he speaks contemptuously.* 

“Now, in this new logic, what is truth ? ‘The agreement 
of the odject with the concept, t says Hegel. This agrec- 
ment is found in the abso/ute 7dea, which is the last term 
reached by the concept itself in its development. Hence 
proceeds this singular consequence that error eternally 
coenists with truth ; { for, since our philosopher admits that 
this triple progress moves in a continuous and eternal 
circle, and that truth lies only in the last point, in which the 
circle completes itself, and which is where the concept has 
become absolute idea, it follows that all the other points of 
the circle remain in the deficiency which belongs to error— 
that only a single moment of the circle belongs to truth, 
whereas all the rest belong to error. Thus, error has a 
much larger and richer share than truth. Since, moreover, 
this triple circular and eternal process is necessary, it fol- 
lows that the perpetual alternation between the dominion 
of truth, which consists in a point, and that of error, which 
extends to the whole round of the circle, is also necessary. 
Hence this philosopher, who desires to be in the highest 
degree Unitarian, tumbles unawares into the Manichean 
system of two principles— 


Insincera acies duo per divortia semper 
Spargitur, in geminis visum frustrata figuris. 


“To tell the truth, the purpose of this new logic is far 
more sublime than that of the old one. The old one 
taught men to make sure of the truth. The new one 
laughs at such simplicity, and advises man to resign him- 
self to the acceptance of truth and error as necessary 
moments of the understanding, which alternate in per- 
petual motion, without affording any possibility that the 
truth shall in the end prevail over its contrary. ... 

* See Encyclop., pt. i. § 19, Zusatz ii. ; § 20, Zusatz. 

t “ Dahingegen besteht die Wahrheit im tieferen Sinu darin, dass die Ob- 
jektivitat mit dem Begriff identiseh ist ” (Zxcrelop., pt. i. § 213, Zusatz). 

t ‘Eben so falsch ist die Vorstellung, als ob die Idee nur das Abstrakte sey. 


Sie ist es allerdings in sofern alles Unwahre sich in ihr aufzehrt” (Zucyclop., 
pt. i. § 213). 
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“Hegel elsewhere congratulates himself on having thus 
discovered how to effect the conciliation of truth with 
error, and: ‘how ‘to. niake: them, live at peace with one 
another. The same may be said with respect to good 
and evil... . The new philosophy assures us that it has 
the marvellous power to bind together good and evil, as 
well as trath and falsehood, and from these two contraries 
to draw forth a third entity—and what entity would one 
suppose? The Absolute Good! ‘The good, the absolute 
good, says Hegel, ‘eternally accomplishes itself in the 
world, with the result that it is already accomplished in 
and for itself, and does not require to wait for us. That 
it does so wait, is the illusion in which we live, and which 
is the sole active principle upon which interest in the world 
rests. The idea, in its process, causes this illusion to itself, 
sets another over against itself, and its whole action con- 
sists in cancelling this illusion. Only from this error does 
truth spring, and herein alone lies the reconciliation with 
error and finitude. Otherness or error, as cancelled, is 
itself a necessary moment of truth, which is only in so far 
as it makes itself its own result.’ * 

“Such is the singular fruit of the new logic! Such 
are the promises it holds out! It teaches man to put 
away from himself the illusion of doing good, or of ex- 
pecting it in another life, as if the good were still to be 
accomplished, and were not continually being accomplished 
in our world, without our concurrence! It likewise teaches 
(is sthak. 1b 4s in “vain to: seek for truth ‘free: from:serror, 
because error is the product of truth transforming itself 
into another, and truth is the product of error transforming 
itself into truth. Tf such. svére the nature--of things; we 
ought to close the eyes of the mind to avoid the error of 
seeing it. If absolute science were at once the contem- 
plation and production of this sad spectacle, of this con- 
tinual, fatal revolution of thought, we ought to congratulate 
him who does not possess it, and he who does ought to do 
his best to unlearn it. 


* Eneyclopadte, pt. i. § 212, Zusats. 
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“The idea is the Absolute, the highest definition of 
God,’ * says Hegel. But this god of Hegel’s is a god who 
continually deludes himself, and whose whole activity 
consists in constantly dissolving the dclusion which he 
practises upon himself. It is from this delusion, from this 
error of Hegel’s god, that truth proceeds! A logic which 
ingenuously confesses to such results would not seem to 
require any further examination, because, even if it were 
true, it could be neither good nor desirable ; and, since it 
cannot be good, it cannot be true. Nevertheless, we will 
not omit to mark some of the principal errors by which 
Hegelian reasoning is corrupted to its very roots. 

“(1) Hegel sets out with a supposition altogether gra- 
tuitous and at the same time evidently false, viz., that ideas 
move themselves, that they change and develop them- 
selves, as the germ of a flower, which develops into the 
plant. He assures his disciples, who, for the most part, 
listen in rapture, that all his assertions (and his system is 
only a series of assertions) are necessarily connected, that 
which follows with that which precedes; but no philo- 
sopher ever made a falser boast. And, in fact, the asser- 
tion that ideas move is neither deduced from any principle 
nor supported by even the smallest proof; and internal 
observation, to which alone our philosopher could appeal, 
testifies to the contrary. It testifies that ideas are plainly 
immutable, that man intuites them or does not intuite 
them, reflects on them or does not reflect on them, thinks 
them in one mode or another, passes from the considera- 
tion of one to the consideration of another, and all this 
without the idea’s suffering the least change. Hence, the 
new logic begins by giving proof of entire ignorance re- 
specting the nature of ideas—starts with a proposition not 
only arbitrary, but manifestly erroncous. 

“ (2) Hegel, in his Logic, undertakes to trace the whole 
of this dialectic movement. But his philosophical imagi- 


* “Tyie Definition des Absoluten, dass es die Idee ist, ist mun selbst 
absolut” (Excyelop., pt. i. § 2135 cf. § 85). 

t Cf. Trendelenburg, Logische Untersuchungen, vol. i. p. 38 (3rd_edit.), 
and Die logische Frage tn Hegel's System, pp. 12 sqq., and my translation of 
the same in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, vols. v., vi. 
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nation is so strong that the steps which he makes thought 
take, far from appearing necessary, are arbitrary and 
capricious. Let us open the Seexce of Logic. Its point 
of departure, as we have already said, is ‘thought as the 
object of thought” This must develop itself, and it is 
Logic that describes and performs this development. And 
lo! the Logic of Hegel, all of a sudden, and without even 
the smallest hint of a reason, divides itself into three parts 
—the Theory of Being, the Theory of Essence, and the 
Theory of Concept and Idea.* It, therefore, begins at 
once by describing the movement of being. But was not 
the original undertaking to describe the development of 
thought as the object of thought? Mow, then, has being, 
so suddenly and without any warning to the reader, been 
substituted for thought as the object of thought? Is it 
not plain that the philosopher is here entertaining his 
disciples with nimble sleights of hand? By this trick he 
makes them swallow the implicit proposition that thought 
as the object of thought is identical with being. It follows, 
of course, that, since they are identical, they may be inter- 
changed at pleasure, without its being necessary to prove 
this supposed identity. Thus, the famous Sccence of Logic 
begins by suddenly putting de¢ng in the place of thinking. 
The philosopher starts with a fetitio principit, and violently 
introduces into the very first lines the whole system 
which he ought to demonstrate. Assuming, therefore, from 
the beginning the truth of the whole system, and taking 
its germ and principle for granted, he affords a first and 
solemn example of the new art of reasoning, which cer- 
tainly stands entirely opposed to the old. 

“(3) But, at least, the inferences which follow will be 
furnished with that dialectic necessity which makes so 
much display, and to which appeal is made as to the sole 
and only proof of the system. ‘Think!’ After having in 
the very beginning exchanged thought for being in our 

* Tlegel excuses himself for this, on the ground that, preliminarily, no 
deduction of these can be given (see Hzcyclop., pt. i. § 20)3 but, as he has not 
shown why this deduction is impossible, and, if it is impossible, his pro- 


positions are pure assumptions, his excuse goes for nothing, and, indeed, is a 
mere apology for simple ineapacily. 
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hands, Hegel begins to tell us that ‘ being is the concept,’ * 
the indeterminate. Here, again, without favouring us with 
any proof, he demands, or rather commands, that we shall 
thus blindly believe that being is the concept ; and so the 
rigorous dialectic process, which he had promised us, is 
reduced to a substitution of one word for another, to an 
arbitrary and absurd metamorphosis. Who, that has not 
lost his head, will ever grant to him that being, thus gene- 
rally, is the concept? On the contrary, everybody will 
tell him it is by the concept that being is known, and for 
that very reason the one is not the other. If he meant to 
speak of weal being, he ought to have said so, since cer- 
tainly ideal being, as intuited by the mind, though not 
properly a concept, is, nevertheless, the idea; but being, 
without distinction of form, is neither an idea nor a con- 
cept. He adds ‘the indeterminate. But is the indeter- 
minate the same thing as being? Certainly not ; and as 
little is the indeterminate the same as the concept. And 
if you assert that it is, you assert something that nobody 
will grant. On the contrary, being is essentially deter- 
mined, and when it is undetermined, it is so much the less 
being. In a word, the indeterminate signifies only a pri- 
vation, which is characteristic of ideal being. 

“(4) But, if you mean to speak not of being simply, but 
of indeterminate being, again, why not say so? Why dis- 
semble after the manner of sophists who deal in equivo- 
cations? If this is what you mean, then you ought to 
account for the idea of indeterminate being, and show us 
its origin. If you had done so, you would not have begun 
your logic thus with a leap into indeterminate being, but 
with something else, which might have led you to an 
explanation of the idea of indeterminate being. According 
to us, not the indeterminate simply, but indeterminate 
being is the light of reason, the form of the intelligence, 
and it is only after having rigorously demonstrated it that 


* “Das Seyn is der Begriff nur an sich, die Bestimmungen desselben sind 
seyende, in ihrem Unterschiede Aire gegeneinander, und ihre weitere Bestim- 
mung (die Form des Dialektischen) ist ein Ucbergehen in Anderes” (Encyclop., 
vol. i. § 84). 
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we assumed the right of asserting that here is the point of 
departure of the human spirit, distinguishing this from the 
point of departure of man in his first development, as well 
as from that of the man who begins to philosophize, and 
that of philosophy as science.* 

“(5) ‘Being, says Hegel, ‘has three forms—quality, 
quantity, and measure, or qualitative quantity.’ Of this, 
again, there is no proof, and, indeed, there could be no 
proof of an error so patent. He has been speaking of 
indeterminate being, and now he tells us that it has quality, 
quantity, and measure.f What a leap! Indeterminate 
being has certainly not one of these, for these are deter- 
minations, and when being has them, it is no longer 
indeterminate. Here again, in the usual fashion, the sub- 
ject of the discourse is surreptitiously changed. 

“(6) But let us see what he says of quality. ‘Pure 
being,’ he says, ‘forms the beginning, because it is at once 
pure thought, and the indeterminate, simple immediate.’ t 
What a number of things at once! How many assertions 
in afew words! He has been speaking of being, and now 
he enters the field with a slight change, pure being. Once 
more pure being and thought are identified, without one 
word to tell us why. And yet all men distinguish, and 
always will distinguish, thought, which is the act of the 
intelligent subject, from being, which is its object, and in 
no manner will they confound two things so different and 
so much opposed to each other. He says, again, that this 
pure being is the immediate; but immediate is an adjective, 
and requires a substantive, and he who can may guess 
what that substantive is. But without stopping to consider 
this, let us ask on what grounds he affirms that pure being 
is the immediate. We must believe it blindly, because he 
says so: this is the usual intimation that our philosopher 


* Sec under $9. 

t+ ‘Eine jede Sphire der logischen Idee erweist sich als cine Tolalitat von 
Bestimmungen und als eine Darstellung des Absoluten. So auch das Seyn, 
welches die drei Stufen der Qualitat, der Quantitat und es Maasses in sich 
enthalt”” (Zzcyelop., pt. i. §85, Zusalz). 

t ‘‘ Das reine Seyn macht den Anfang, weil es sowohl reiner Gedanke als 
das unbestimmte, einfache Unmittelbare ist ” (/d7d., § 80). 
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gives us. He immediately subjoins that ‘pure being is 
pure abstraction, and therefore the absolute negative, 
which, when similarly taken in its immediacy, is Nothing.’ * 
But if pure being is an abstraction, how is it immediate ? 
Rather the abstraction is immediate, and pure being, 
obtained through the medium of it, is mediate. And from 
what is this abstraction made? That from which the 
abstraction is made must be anterior to the abstraction, 
and therefore more immediate than it, as well as than the 
abstract which it produces. 

“(7) But attention here to another poetic metamor- 
phosis! Pure being, which is said to be an abstraction, is 
directly afterwards a pure abstraction, which becomes 
synonymous with the absolute negative. And when this 
substitution of words is accomplished, without further 
ceremony the assertion is made that the absolute negative, 
taken in its immediacy, is nothing, which is defined as 
abstraction and absolute negation. These sudden tran- 
sitions pretend to be, in the highest degree, dialectical 
by rigorous necessity! But to speak more seriously ; men 
will not be so easily persuaded that indcterminate being is 
nothing, inasmuch as indeterminate being is, after all, an 
object of thought ; nor will they admit that calling nothing 
abstraction and absolute negation is a proper way to speak, 
since abstraction and negation are oferatious of thought, 
whereas nothing, though indeed the result of total negation, 
which removes all object from thought, is not the negation 
itself. But why should indeterminate being be nothing? 
Our philosopher never feels himself bound to give us any 
reasons ; but a reason may be gathered from what he tells 
us, viz., that it has in it no reality. Men of good sense, 
however, will find an induction of this sort illogical and 
antidialectical, inasmuch as indeterminate being is still 
something, although it is devoid of real form and deter- 
mination, for the simple reason that it is being. It is ideal 
and formal being ; it is being that virtually has within it 


* “Dieses reine Seyn ist nun die ree Abstraction, damit das absolet 
negative, welches, gleichfalls unmittelbar genommen, das Nichts ist” (d2¢., § 87) 
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all determinations. It is the intelligibility of all deter- 
minate beings, and therefore can never identify itself 
with nothing. This, again, instead of being a dialectically 
necessary step, is a desperado’s Iecap in the dark, since 
being is always that which directly contradicts nothing. 
“(8) Hegel, having thus, by his usual method of sub- 
stituting one word for another, defined being in this way— 
that is, by calling it nothing—takes other steps, not a whit 
more dialectical than the preceding, but merely verbal ; for 
example: ‘ Nothing, as this immediate, self-equal, is, in its 
turn, the same that being is. The truth of being, as 
well as of nothing, is the unity of the two: this unity is 
BECOMING. * And this is the principle and characteristic 
of the whole Hegelian philosophy. In it, everything is 
always becoming, the idea being, according to Hegel, 
essentially movement. Nevertheless, it is impossible to 
conceive any movement in the idea, movement and change 
being contradictory of the eternal and immutable nature of 
the idea. And this observation alone is sufficient to over- 
throw the whole imaginary edifice. But let us examine 
the last words. After having told us that indeterminate 
being is nothing, Hegel pretends that this consequence 
follows: ‘The truth of being, as well as that of nothing, is 
the unity of the two. But let him tell us clearly, and 
without equivocation, whether being and nothing be one or 
two; because if they arc two, there is no longer a perfect 
identity between them, and if they are one, there is no need 
for uniting them. The truth is that they are neither one, 
since it is impossible that being should ever become 
nothing, nor, on the other hand, are they two, except with 
respect to our minds, which, with two different operations, 
posit and remove being; and these two operations can 
never be united into one, inasmuch as our minds can never, 
at the same time and in the same respect, affirm and 


* Das Nichts ist als dieses unmittelbare, sich sclbstgleiche, cbenso umge- 
kehrt dasselbe was das Seva ist. Die Wahrheit des Seyns, sowie des Nichts, 
ist daher die Einheit beider: diese Kinheit ist das Werden” (/éc/., $5). 
Here and elsewhere I translate directly from the third edition of the Aver 
clopedic, which differs somewhat from the first, from which Rosnuni trans- 
lated. 
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negate being. For this reason, the logic which Hegel calls 
vulgar is perfectly right in admitting the principle of 
contradiction, and the new dialectician is wrong when he 
impugns it, in order to enjoy the singular privilege of 
contradicting himself. It follows that the union or identi- 
fication of being with nothing is only an absurdity, which 
cannot be conceived by any intelligence ; and an absurdity 
is not anything, not even dccoming. 

“(g) On the other hand, neither being nor nothing 
bccomcs, because being is, and that which is does not 
become ; and nothing does not become, because it is nothing; 
for nothing neither does nor suffers anything. For these 
reasons the concept of becoming is not, and cannot be, 
either in being, or in nothing, or in their union or identifica- 
tion. We must, therefore, analyze this concept, and not 
bring it into the field ready made, without any explanation, 
and without saying what it is. Without such explanation, 
becoming remains a mere word, which, not being defined 
and therefore not clear, is not fit to be used by the dialec- 
tician, but only by the sophist. And, indeed, first of all, 
the word decoming may mark either a simple concept, or it 
may mark a reality. What then, in Hegel’s view, is real 
becoming, and what is the concept of becoming? He takes 
excellent care not to let this be known, because he is 
under the absolute necessity of using the word sometimes 
in the one sense, sometimes in the other—sometimes for the 
real act [of being], and sometimes for the concept of this 
act; and it is only by these ambiguities that he hopes to 
make us swallow his paradox, that the concept and the 
reality are all the same thing, and that the real is compre- 
hended in the ideal. Such a marvellous result he could 
not reach otherwise than by introducing a word capable of 
signifying either the one or the other, so as to make us 
pass from the identity of the word to the identity of the 
thing. 

“(10) Again, the pretended dialectical transition from 
indeterminate being to becoming docs not exist. In inde- 
terminate being there is to be found nothing that can 
become or cause to become, no activity of any kind, but 
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only pure 7vfelligibility. Tlence even the possibility of the 
transition is wanting. Instead, therefore, of a transition, 
through deduction of one thing from another, the whole 
process is reduced to an arbitrary adding of one thing to 
another. Now, as you, at your good will and pleasure, join 
becoming to indeterminate being, so I may join to it any 
other determination that pleases me, without discovering 
that I have thereby, with so little trouble, constructed a 
philosophical system or performed anything beyond a 
simple and very ordinary exercise of thought. I say, there- 
fore, that you introduce dccoming abruptly, not by a neces- 
sary transition from one concept to another, but as- one 
word follows another without nexus. Indeed, becoming 
presupposes the being which becomes, and therefore being 
precedes becoming. If so, becoming itself cannot be being, 
but something that is subsequent to being. Add what we 
have said above, that ideal being never becomes, and that 
indeterminate being is merely ideal, since all real beings 
are determinate. Further, becoming presupposes a force, 
a force determining a subject to change and to change in a 
given manner, whence the virtue of becoming, whcther 
active, passive, or intransitive—take it as you choose—must 
always be a determinate. And even if, in thought, you 
should form an abstract concept of becoming, and thus 
should wish not to determine the mode of becoming, this 
concept, although abstract, would begin to render being less 
indeterminate, so that, by adding becoming to being, you 
do not thereby make indeterminate being move. This 
being necessarily remains before the mind, the same as 
before, while, from the concept of completely indeterminate 
being, your mind passes to consider another less indcter- 
minate concept: that is all. 

“(11) And, after all, you cannot obtain this determina- 
tion, dccoming, except from the real world, as we have said, 
because it is nowhere else. Flow have you then jumped 
out of the ideal world, where you were, into the real one ? 
How do you account for such a leap? Whilst you were 
discussing indeterminate being, which can only be the 
object of the mind, how have you managed to drag. into 
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the discussion becoming, which is found only among realities, 
and not even among all these, but only among such as are 
finite? Here is another most mortal leap, antilogical and 
antidialectical, from indeterminate being to finite being. 
The purely indeterminate concept of being is unlimited, 
infinite. For the very reason that it is indeterminate, it has 
no limit of any sort. Becoming, on the contrary (whatever 
this becoming may be, and we shall see farther on what it 
is), is a passion [7éoc, affection] of purely finite being, of 
which you have not yet spoken, but which you, neverthe- 
less, take the liberty of smuggling in as a presupposition 
of your philosophy, while all the time you are proclaiming 
that no new personage can enter without the passport of 
necessary dialectic. Your words, therefore, are mere words, 
and are contradicted by facts. To sum up: you see here 
three headlong leaps—/jrs¢, from being to an affection of 
being, such as becoming is ; secozd, from ideal being, which 
is the same as indeterminate being, to real being, in which 
alone is found the affection of becoming; ‘third, from 
infinite being, the indeterminate, to finite being, which 
alone can be said in a certain way to become, if indeed 
that word has any meaning. . 

“(12) But Hegel further tells us that becoming is pro- 
perly the identification of being and nothing, because it 
expresses that point in which one being ceases and the 
other is not yet begun. If it were true that it expressed 
this point, it would not therefore be true either that indeter- 
minate being was the identification of being with nothing, 
or that this identification was becoming. That indeter- 
minate being has no reality is true; but it has identity, and 
identity is not nothing. And nothing cannot, properly 
speaking, be united with being, because they are not two 
things. The being of the world has, indeed, limits; but 
the word wothing docs not indicate these limits. Nothing 
is a simple concept indicating total removal or absence of 
seing, whereas the limits are different and have different 
concepts, being relations of beings differently limited. Let 
us, however, admit that, by a figure of speech (all such 
ought, however, to be excluded from rigorously scientific 
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deductions), we may say that indeterminate being is the 
union of being and nothing, because it contains at once 
ideal being and the zero of reality. Let it further be 
admitted, by another figure of speech, that becoming is the 
union of being and nothing, because, in the act of becoming, 
we conceive the cessation of one being and the beginning 
of another. After all this is admitted, it will not follow, in 
the least, that indeterminate being is becoming, although 
both may be defined as the union of being and nothing. 
This definition would not signify the same thing in the two 
cases. What it would signify when applied to zndcterminate 
being would be something different from its signification as 
applied to decoming. The union of being and nothing, in 
the case of txdeterminate being, would be a mode of union 
different from the union of being and nothing in the case 
of becoming. In indeterminate being there are entirely 
wanting the concepts of annulment and production: there 
is nothing but (ideal) being and (real) non-being. In be- 
coming, on the contrary, there are not simply being and 
non-being, but annulment and production. Nothing and 
annulment are two different things. Nothing presupposes 
nothing, whereas annulment presupposes an agent that 
annuls and an entity that is annulled. So likewise, being 
and the production of being are two different things. 
Being expresses a completed, quiet act; production ecx-. 
presses an uncompleted, unquict act. We must, therefore, 
at all events, reform these definitions, figurative though they 
be, and say that indeterminate being is the union of (ideal) 
being and (real) nothing, whereas becoming is the union, 
not the identification, of annulment and production. When 
the definitions are thus reduced, they have lost their 
identity. The Hegelian sophism, therefore, comes from 
having abandoned the ancient logic, which, if our philo- 
sopher had studied it, would have taught him to begin his 
discussions with rigorous definitions and with acute analyses. 
If he had made such definitions and analyses, the whole 
enchantment, under which the mind of the Berlin professor 
lics, would have vanished as if at the sign of the cross. 
“(13) And, in fact, all this large number of errors in this 
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small number of words arises not only from the omission 
of definitions, but, above all, from the omission of analysis. 
Hegel, who is so contemptuous of the learning of the ages, 
which fine spirits have now declared too vulgar, has intro- 
duced into philosophy his concept of becoming, borrowing 
it bodily from the vulgar. He has not taken the least 
trouble to rectify or purify it, but has placed it, in all its 
roughness, bulk, and confusion, as the corner-stone of his 
edifice. Had he applied a little philosophical analysis to 
it, he would have seen that becoming, as the vulgar con- 
ceive it, does not exist in nature save phenomenally. But 
our philosopher, while he imagines that he is soaring aloft 
as an eagle, is deceived by the most ordinary prejudices, and 
contents himself with wrapping them up in obseure verbiage. 
Becoming, therefore, as we have said, does not exist in the 
sense of being a point in which one being annuls itself and 
another begins ; but whatever instant we choose to assign, 
in that instant being either is or is not, and of that which 
is, we cannot say that it is not yet. Thus, in creation, 
which Hegel professes to admit,* between the existence and 
non-existence of the world there was no middle step. Nor 
is creation a beginning : it is a positing of being in all its 
completeness. In creation, therefore, there is not a some- 
thing which becomes, and, even in the created world, 
becoming belongs to the changing modes of real being, not 
to being itself; and even of these modes, every one at every 
instant cither is or is not. At all events, it is another mis- 
take thus to apply to substantial being that which may 
only, in a certain sense, be predicated of its modes and 
determinations ; and Hegel applies becoming to being, in 
such a way that, not content with making being itself 
become [2.e. enter into the process of its own determi- 
nation], and become whatever he chooses, he tries to make 
it becoming itself. But even with respect to the modes and 
determinations of being, it cannot ... be asserted that 

* «Die tiefere Anschauung ist dagegen diese, dass Gott die Welt aus Nichts 
erschafien habe ” (Zvc/ye/op., pt. i. § 128. Cf. Siebeck, Dee Lehre des Aristoteles 
von der Ewigkett der Welt, in Untersuchungen zur Philosophie der Griechen, 


pp- 137-189; Bernays, Dre water Philon’s IWerken stehende Schrift tiber die Un- 
zerstorbarkert des Weltalls). 
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there is any true continuity of transition other than pheno- 
menal, or that one state succeeds another immediately. To 
be sure, there is continuity ; but this means no more than 
that the successive states of a being which develops itself 
—for example, a plant—are so little different from each 
other that our powers of observation are not equal to dis- 
tinguishing them, and that, therefore, we imagine there 
is continuity. As we have elsewhere demonstrated, the 
concept of continuity in motion is a confused concept, con- 
cealing an absurdity.* Hegel, therefore, adopts, as the 
basis of his system and of his new logic, a most vulgar 
concept, phenomenal in its origin, confused and carrying 
within it an absurdity. One can easily conceive that a 
philosopher, who sets out with propositions so equivocal, 
arbitrary, confused, erroneous, and absurd, may very easily, 
especially if he is gifted with great power of abstraction, 
such as we find generally in Germans, draw from them the 
strangest consequences and create a species of fantastic 
universe, calculated to surprise untrained and confident 
young minds, and thus to form a kind of school, as we find 
the philosopher of Stuttgard has done; but any man, 
whose sense has been educated in a manly way, and who 
does not allow hiniself to be hoodwinked by a blind 
(though, it may be, sometimes generous) enthusiasm, 
weighs the grounds, and penetrates to the bottom, of 
every new doctrine, and thus docs not fall into such nets. 
The celebrity of this man is explicable. It is one of those 
numerous celebrities which blossom in university halls, one 
of those crowns woven by the hands of unsophisticated 
youth” (Lagie, §§ 40-52). 

We have quoted this long passage for three reasons: 
first, because it shows the wide gulf which separates the 
philosophy of Rosmini from the romantic idealism of 
Germany ; second, because it affords an excellent example 
of his method of dealing with subtle questions ; and, c¢hird, 


* See Avw Lssay, vol. it. §$ 814, 815; Psychology, vol. il. $$ 1210-1223. 
Rosmini denies all continuity in any Lransient act, that is, any act involving 
movement. His arguments, some of which are identical with those of Zeno, if 


not altogether convincing, are, at least, very acute and deserving of careful con- 
sideration. 


Aim of 
reasoning 
and nature 
of convic- 
tion. 
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because it shows how serviceable his first principle is in 
clearing up the entanglements of subjectivism. A very 
instructive parallel might be drawn between the above 
criticism of Hegel’s system and that pronounced by Tren- 
delenburg, which is also very able. 


54. 


The aim of reasoning is certainty, and cer- 
tainty is a firm persuasion in accordance with 
known truth. 


Elsewhere Rosmini defines certainty as “a firm and 
reasonable persuasion conformable to truth,” and then pro- 
ceeds: “I may have present to my spirit a true opinion, and 
yet doubt of its truth: in that case, I have no certainty. It 
is not, therefore, enough that a thing should be true, in 
order that it should be true for me. In order that it may 
be true for me, I must have a motive which produces in me 
a firm persuasion, and produces it reasonably ; that is, by 
means of a reasov which convinces me that my opinion and 
belief are true and indubitable. Although it is a fact that 
logical truth has no existence in itself, outside of all sub- 
sistence, nevertheless, it exists in itself outside of the 
human intellect, and this justifies the distinction between 
true in itself and true for man. A thing becomes true for 
man by means of the cerfaivty which he has of its ¢ruth, 
... Certainty, therefore, results from three elements : firs¢, 
truth in the object ; second, firm persuasion in the subject ; 
and, ¢A#7rd, a motive or ground producing such persuasion ” 
(New Fssay, vol. iii. § 1044, 1045). St. Thomas distinguishes 
two kinds of certainty. ‘‘ Certitudo,” he says, “ potest con- 
siderari dupliciter, uno modo ex causa certitudinis, et sic 
dicitur esse certius id quod habet certiorem causam... . 
Alio modo potest considerari certitudo ex parte subjecti ; 
et sic dicitur esse certius quod plenitus consequitur intel- 
leétus: homunis’” (S7am 2775.11? -q. ai-art “Secor ef sg. 1, 
art. I,m.). “ Certainty,” says Sir W. Hamilton, “expresses 
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either the firm conviction which we have of the truth of a 
thing, or the character of the proof on which it rests 
(Lect. on Metaph., vol. i. p. 161). Tt will be seen that 
Rosmini’s definition of certainty includes both objective 


and subjective certainty. 


” 


39: 

Logic, therefore, has two offices: (1) to defend ee 
the existence of truth in general and the validity Logic. 
of reason in particular; (2) to teach men to use 
their power of reasoning so as to arrive at com- 
plete possession and conviction of truth—to attain 
certainty. Logic, therefore, may be divided into 
two parts: (1) defence of truth, and (2) means of 


arriving at truth and certitude. 


56. 


Truth is a quality of knowledge. Knowledge ais 
is true when that which is known zs. Let us ) 
reflect closely upon this definition of truth. If the 
thing which is known is, it is true; therefore the 
truth of a thing is, in the last analysis, its being. 
IKnown being, therefore, is the truth of knowledge. Truth is 


5 : . : : . the form 
3ut the form of intelligence is deze, as ideology of our in- 


shows us. ‘Hence the form of intelligence is truth. See 
The first truth, therefore, is possessed by the 
human spirit through its very nature. This very 
simple deduction disposes of those sceptics who 

deny all truth, as well as of those who, without 
expressly denying the existence of certain truths, 
nevertheless declare that all truth is unattainable 

by man. 
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The above definition of truth differs slightly from that 
adopted by Aristotle, according to whom truth, and, of 
course, also falschood, are qualities of judgments. The 
difference, however, is really not essential, inasmuch as all 
knowledge, properly so called, is the result of judgments. 
Aristotle, moreover, admits that the knowledge of indivi- 
sibles—a knowledge which would correspond to Rosmini’s 
intuition—cannot possibly be false (see under § 47 ; and ef. 
Anstotle, Deland, jt..6, 12 308,27 squ; Delve Ts % 
16 Ay D2ssqqus Vera, 1x 10s “TOS1 bass.) 

That being and truth are equivalent terms is a 
favourite doctrine with Rosmini, and would seem to 
follow from the theory that being is at once the form 
of mind and of cognition. “It is essential to cognition,” 
he says, “that it should be the truth or true... . Whence 
it follows that the formal cause of cognition, that which 
imparts to it the essence of cognition, must be the truth 
itself, since to be true means simply to have the truth in it. 
If, therefore, ideal being is the formal cause of cognition, 
and this being is the truth, it follows that it is also the 
supreme criterion, since that which essentially is has no 
need to recur to anything else in order to be so, and there 
is nothing anterior to essence. The criterion of truth, 
therefore, reduced to a proposition will be this: That 
which the human spirit apprehends is true if it is con- 
formable to being, and false if it is not so. 

“But even independently of this demonstration, we 
may show in another way that being is the truth. For 
what is truth? This question contains its own answer. By 
asking what Is, we imply that when we say what it zs, we 
shall have answered the question. But being is precisely 
that which zs, and which essentially is, because it is being. 
If that which Is IS that which Is, then that which is is the 
truth ; therefore, being is the truth. In fact, being cannot 
not-be; if it could, it would not be being: hence being 
necessarily is. But being is in all the things that are, and 
in all that is affirmed of them ; hence being is the truth 
essential, necessary and universal. Hence, again, being is 
the criterion of the truth and the supreme criterion, 
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because it is immediate. Being itself the truth, and at the 
same time the formal cause of all cognition, it introduces 
necessity, simply because that which is cannot not-be” 
(New Essay, vol. iii. §§ 1047, 1048). 

It will be seen that in the above quotation Rosmini 
confounds the zs of the copula with the entirely different 
zs of existence, the 6v we aAnbéc, as Aristotle would say, 
with the dv dvrdje (see Brentano, Von der mannigfachen 
Bedeutung des Setenden nach Aristoteles, pp. 6 sqq.). 
Indeed, it cannot be said that Rosmini’s identification of 
truth with being is cither logical or felicitous. Truth is not 
being, but an attribute or quality of the manner in which 
being is applied. It is truc that when that which is known, 
or, in other words, that which 1s judged to be, is, the 
knowledge and the judgment expressing it are both true ; 
but the same is the case when that which is judged not to 
be is not. If, therefore, in the first case [am justified in 
making an abstract noun of my predicate and calling it 
truth, so am I likewise in the sccond; whence it would 
follow that not-being, as well as being, was truth. Unless 
being is a mere relation, it cannot be truth; but surely 
being is not a relation. If it were, then the object of 
human intelligence being a relation, all knowledge would 
be relative, which Rosmini would be the first to deny. 
The tendency to elevate truth, which is a mere relation, 
into a subject, has caused much ambiguity and mischief in 
philosophical discussion. When Jesus, speaking to Orientals, 
says, “I am the way and ¢he truth and the life,” such 
figurative expressions are easily understood, and need 
mislead no one; but when St. Thomas undertakes to 
prove that God is truth (Sama contra Gent, lib. L., ¢. 1x.), or 
when Hegel tells us that the truth is concrete (Lncyclopedie, 
Einleitung, § 14), that it is the sclf-mediatcd, the uncon- 
ditioned, ete, they are simply putting words in the place 
of thoughts, and helping to confound thinking. It is for- 
tunate for Rosmini’s system that this identification of 
truth with being is not in any way cssential to it. Kosmini 
was probably led to make this identification throuch the 


M 


Confirma- 
tion of the 
same doc- 
trine, 
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ambiguity of the Italian word vero, which, like the German 
qwahr, means actual as well as true. 


57: 

This argument may be stated in another way, 
If what I know is, I know the truth. But, by 
nature, I intuite the essence of being. Now, the 
essence of being is simply being itself, inasmuch 
as, when I say being, I exclude non-being. The 
being, therefore, which I know by nature, is; 
hence my first cognition is true: I possess a first 
truth, since what I know is. 


“Every time,’ says Rosmini, “that we attribute to a thing 
that part of being which it has in it, neither more nor less, 
the proposition we utter is true. The character, therefore, 
of true propositions is, that in them is recognized, in that 
which forms the object in question, that amount of being 
which is in it, neither more nor less, and that this is 
expressed in the predicate. In fact, errors take place only 
in the following cases :—(1) When being is said or uttered 
of a thing which has it not; (2) When being is denied of a 
thing which has it; (3) When it is affirmed that a thing has 
a mode or grade of being which it has not ; (4) When it is 
denied that a thing has a mode or grade of being which it 
has” GVew Essay’, vol. iii. § 1062). This is true, and yet 
the demonstration attempted in the above section is a very 
unfortunate one. The intuition of indeterminate being, 
given, as it is, by nature, is not liable to error; but this 
proves nothing with regard to determinate being, since 
indeterminate being furnishes us with no criterion whereby 
to distinguish one mode or grade of it from another. 
Merely to know that + is, and y is, does not enable us to 
determine the mode of cither. The modes of being are 
given in sensation (see § 65), and the great desideratum is 
to find a standard of sense. If mere being could enable 
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us to settle degrees of heat, what would be the use of the 
thermometer ? (cf. § 69). 


55. 


Here the transcendental idealist comes for- Transcen- 
. : . dental 
ward and says, “ Your truth is an illusion. You scepticism 
: . : : objects to 
merely ¢#zzk you know what being is ; but it may, the doc- 


trine that 
after all, be only an appearance.” I reply: Your the mind 


3 : by its 
objection merely shows that you have not under- neue BOS: 
sesses the 


stood the manner in which I have just shown that §2) trath. 


man possesses the first truth; that you have not 
understood the first truth of which I am speaking, 
since your possibility of illusion does not touch 


the first truth at all. In fact, what do we mean Reply. In 


F : + ee the case of 
by illusion? We mean that something appears universal 
being, illu- 
sion 1s im- 
: ‘ : ssible. 
Now, neither of these forms of illusion can touch fo kinds 


of illusion. 


which is not, or in a mode in which it is not. 


the first truth of which we have been speaking. 
Such illusions can at best touch only those 
secondary cognitions which we form when we 
affirm, for example, real beings. With these we 
shall deal at the proper time. At present, how- 
ever, it may be admitted that when I affirm a 
particular real being, I am liable to illusion in 
both the forms mentioned. In other words, I 
may afhrm a certain real being, and this being 
may not be, may not subsist. Or I may affirm that 
a particular real being is in one mode, when, in fact, 
it is in another. But neither of these forms of 
illusion is possible with reference to my knowledge 
of the essence of being, pure and simple. Let us 
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prove this with regard to the first form of 
illusion. 
Proof of In regard to being, apart from all determi- 


the impos- - he : 
sibility of nations, to know what it is, and to think I know 


peasy what it is, are one and the same thing. When I 
think I know what being is, I do know what it ts, 
and when I know what it is, I know the truth, 
since the essence of being is to be. In fact, we 
hold that to know what being is, is to know the 
truth. But our objector says, “ You only think 
you know what being is; but this may be an 
illusion.” In answer to this, let us observe that 
the knowledge of what being is, is the simple 
conception of being, and not an affirmation of 
any subsistent being. When this is considered, is 
it possible to doubt whether we have the con- 
ception of being or not, without having that 
conception? Before we can doubt whether we 


o, we must have the 


have the conception of being, 


very conception about which we are doubting, 
In the same way, before we can believe that we 
¢, we must have the 
conception to which that belief refers. The 


have the conception of bein 


illusion in question is, therefore, not possible, 
since we cannot assert that the conception of 
being is illusory, without having the conception in 
question. The nature of simple conceptions is 
such that we either have them or have them not. 
If we have them not, we cannot believe that we 
have them, since believing we have them and 
actually having them are one and the same thing. 
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We cannot say that ay concept, as such, is illusory. 
Before we can say so, we must have the concept, and to 
have a concept is all that is necessary to make it a true 
concept. It is an entirely different question whether there 
be anything real, that is, anything not posited by us, cor- 
responding to such concept. Our belief that there is may 
be illusory ; but this belief is not the concept itself, but a 
judgment respecting a relation of the concept, its relation 
to reality. Our concept of a unicorn, or a tpayéXapoc, as 
Aristotle’s example is (De /uterp., i.; 16 a, 16), is a true 
concept, although there s nothing real corresponding to it. 


59: 


Let us now take up the second illusion and 
show that it likewise cannot possibly touch our 
first knowledge of being. We are told, “ You in- 
tuite being, but are you sure that you intuite it as 
itis? Might it not be ina mode different from that 
in which it appears?” This objection supposes 
that being has different #odes. But for this very 
reason it cannot apply to the first intuition, since 
in it being is without modes. We repeat, there- 
fore, that the objection lodged has no validity save 
in relation to our knowledge of being as invested 
with some particular mode. Then, indeed, we 
may be illuded, and being may appear to us in 
one mode when in truth it exists in another. 
How far this is possible, we shall consider when 
we come to speak of special cognitions having for 
their object determinate beings. But at present 
we are dealing with being as destitute of modes, 
of the pure, simple essence of being ; illusions, 
therefore, which might be possible with regard to 


The im- 
possibility 
of the 
second 
illusion 
proved. 
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its modes, are impossible with regard to itself. 
Hence I have said somewhere that the manifest 
and essential truth of being shines forth in its 
universality. This universality entirely destroys 
transcendental scepticism, which gratuitously 
assumes that the human mind is endowed only 
with restrictive and modal forms, whereas, in fact, 
it has but one universal] form without any modes 
at all. Modes, indeed, have no existence save in 
the world of reality. It follows directly from this 
_that those who hold being in its universality and 
simplicity to be a subjective product, that is, a 
product of the subject man (¥ 36), make an assump- 
tion not only gratuitous, but plainly false and 
contradictory, inasmuch as man himself is only 
a limited, modal, and contingent realization of the 
essence of being. 


60. 


Transition Let us now look back and consider what we 
from ob- 

servation have proved. In the first place, by means of 
to the F : : 

proof that simple observation, we established the fact that 
observa- 


ee a the human mind knows what being is, leaving 
alid ; 

sourceof  UNdecided the question whether observation was 
hoa : : , 

dee a reliable source of truth. This question we have 


now decided, and shown that observation is valid. 
Having found that the result of observation is 
the intuition of being, we were able to convince 
ourselves of the truth of observation itself, inas- 
much as we found in intuited being that clear 
light of truth which excludes from our observation 
all possibility of deceit, error, or illusion (§ 11). 
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This is a strong point in Rosmini’s system, the point at 
which he emerges from the vicious circle described under 
§ 10, and passes from mere tentative thinking to philo- 
sophical, constructive thinking. We must be very careful 
to remember that being, though reached by a process of 
abstraction, and in reality abstract, is, nevertheless, not 
a mere mode or attribute of the abstracting subject, 
but an objective entity and the very essence of objectivity. 
In modern, times we are wont to confound abstract with 
subjective, and therefore to imagine that the nature of every 
abstraction depends upon the nature of the subject. This 
is utterly false. Our sensations, indeed, are purely sub- 
jective, but our concepts of them are purely objective, and 
could not be thought correctly, even by God, otherwise than 
they are thought by us. 


Ol. 
The same arguments by which we_ have Enrorim. 
: : : possible 
answered the sceptical objections of the transcen- in ideas 


generic 


dental idealist and shown that the simple concep- tna 
tion of being cannot, in any degree, be illusory, P°"* 
are equally valid for special concepts or ideas. If, 
indeed, there be error in these, it must lie either 
in the undetermined being which forms their com- 
mon basis, or else in the particular modes under 
which they present limited being to us. But we 
have already seen that in undetermined being 
there is no possibility of error. It now remains 
to be seen whether error can occur in the modes 
of these same concepts. Now, what do we mean 
when we say that there is error in the modes of 
being 2? We mean that a being appears to us in 
one mode, when, in truth, it exists in another, 
The possibility of error, therefore, arises from the 


Ideas are 
the exem- 
plary 
truths of 
things. 
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fact that the same being cannot exist in more than 
one mode at the same time, and that if we attri- 
bute to it another mode than that in which it is, 
this other mode is not, and therefore we have 
made a false judgment, an error. Such false 
judgments we make frequently in reference to 
real beings, which are limited to a single mode. 
For example, I may make the false judgment that 
a given being is a man, when it is an animal or a 
bush; I am in error because I attribute to it a 
mode which does not belong to it. But, if Iam 
dealing not with real beings, but with purely ideal 
being, the conditions of error are altogether want- 
ing. Inasmuch as ideal being is not limited to a 
single mode, but has potentially all modes, it may 
be realized in all modes. Therefore, whatever 
mode of ideal being I may conceive, it is free 
from error, since it must always be one of its 
modes. These modes of ideal being are concepts, 
specific or generic ideas; hence all specific and 
generic ideas are absolutely free from error. The 
ancients, therefore, were right when they taught 
that error can never occur in ideas, but only in 
judgments, and that the knowledge, so called, that 
comes from simple intuition, is entirely free from 
error. For this reason, moreover, we say that 
ideas are exemplary truths, and that things (real 
beings) receive their truth from their conformity 
to ideas. If, for example, I judge that a certain 
being is a horse, and it is a horse, we say that it 
is a real horse, meaning thereby that it corresponds 
to the idca of horse, to that mode which I attri- 
bute to it and whereby I judge it, 
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62, 


But when we say that no error can occur In There can 
be no error 


simple ideas, we do not mean to extend this without a 
assertion to the relation of ideas. In_ these, eas 
indeed, there may be error, inasmuch as they 
are affirmed by means of a judgment, which has 
the possibility of being false as well as true. 
Thus, for example, I am in error if I judge that 
one idea is contained in another when it is not— 
that two, let us say, goes into five twice without 
a remainder. In a word, there can be no error 
where there is no judgment. Simple intuition 


does not admit error. 


Aristotle very correctly says, ‘’Ev of¢ nal ro Weddoe Kai 
70 aAnVEc, cbvOecic Tie Hen voNdtwY woTep tv dvtwy” (De 
Animdé, iii. 6, 1; 430 a, 27 sq). He affirms, on the con- 
trary, that ““H pv oby ror aouupéero vonole Ev TOvTOLC TEpt 


@ ovK tote TO Wevcog” (Lbid., 26 sq.) 


63. 
It does not follow from this that error is There are 
: : : judgments 
possible in every judgment. On the contrary, absolutely 


- : : . free from 
there are judgments in which error is absolutely enor. 


impossible. For example, after I have discovered 
that in the intuition of being, whether universal 
or special, no error is possible, I may express this 
in the form of a judgement, and say, In ideas 
there is no error. In so doing, I form a judgement 
absolutely free from error, for the simple reason 
that what I express in it is free from error. In 
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the same way, all judgments which express only 
what the mind intuites are free from error; for 
example, these two: The object of knowledge is 
being ; Being and not-being, as predicated of the 
same thing, at the same time, is not an object 
of cognition. These propositions, these judg- 
ments, express only what the intuition of being 
shows us. The first expresses the fact that being 
is the essential object, the form, of the intelli- 
gence ; the second, that if being, the object of 
the intelligence, be removed, it cannot still be 
present. Here also the simple intuition of being 
shows itself to be the necessary condition of 
knowing. 


“Although the idea of being is possessed in the way 
of simple intuition without sudjectivc affirmation, yet there 
is in it implicitly an objective judgment. This being the 
origin of all judgments, we must turn back upon it, in 
order to see how this zwpflicit judgment is developed by 
man, and how it renders itself explicit. 

“The word dce/ng expresses an act,* the absolutely 
first act. An act may be conceived and expressed in two 
Ways: (1) as an act which is seen taking place ; (2) as an 
act which takes place. In the former way, that is, as seew 
by the mind, it is expressed by nouns or the infinitives of 
verbs, which are also nouns; such is the infinitive mode, 
TO BE, lnethe-second-way, that-is,.as an: act taking 
place, without the relation of seen, it is expressed by that 
inflexion which the grammarians call the third person 
singular, present tense of the verb, as, for example, when 

* Act, actus, évépye, entirely different frcm action, actio, mpatis. The 
distinction belongs to Aristotle. 

+ This is the literal translation. In English, instead of the infinitive, used 
in Greek, Latin, German, and the Romance languages, we employ more 


frequently the verbal noun ending in zy (A.S. ézg, entirely different from the 
participle, which ended in avd). 
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we say IS. The two modes of concciving, expressed by 
the two forms TO BE [English, deg] and Is, are different 
concepts of the same act, and are distinguished because 
they express the same act in two relations: frst, to the 
person who is able to see it—relation of cognizability ; 
second, to the person who performs it, or to itself as 
performing. This is the essential and radical difference 
that holds between vous and verbs. The former express 
acts in so far as they are, per se, visible; the latter, acts 
in so far as they are performed. Now, in the concept 
of an act which is seen, there is implicitly included the 
concept of an act which takes place, because the act which 
is seen is an act which is seen to be performed and posited. 
... But the act which is seen or conceived as taking place, 
and so expressed, is a possible judgment, as, in the case 
under consideration, this form IS expresses a judgment, 
although an incomplete one. Hence we must admit that 
in intuited being there is contained implicitly an objective 
judgment. ... It must be observed that the judgment 
expressed by the word Is, when merely applied to being 
itself, has so much evidence and necessity, that he who 
sees it cannot refuse it his assent... . Being, therefore, 
contains an objective judgment, which is present to the 
mind as soon as we formulate it, not as seen, but as being 
(act). Then, in the very act of pronouncing it, we give 
it our assent, and this, in the logical order, is the first of 
assents and the origin of all others” (Lagve, §§ 320-322, 324). 
“The word detzg, thercfore, expresses that first act of all 
acts ina necessary relation to some subject which secs it ; 
the word zs expresses the same act purcly and simply in 
itself. The word deine, thercfore, expresses an object, the 
word 7s, a subject, which object and subject are identical 
being in the two modes in which the mind apprehends and 
expresses it. The formula, Aeizg 7s,* therefore, manifests 
a relation between subjective cognition (although the cog- 
nition is not totally subjective) and objective cognition, 
and this double relation permits the redoubling of being. 


* Cf. Taglioretti, 72 Verdo Essere (The Verb (o Be). This pamphlet has 
considerable philosophie value and well deserves the attention of philologists. 
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Hence we derive the two primitive judgments, which 
implicitly contain all other self-evident judgments— 

(1) Being is the object of intelligence ; 

(2) "Thataviichs, is. 
These two self-evident judgments are called, respectively, 
the principle of cognition and the principle of identity. 
They are called principles, because all other judgments 
are derived from them, and reccive from them the ground 
of “their truth” Gove. 8). 337,-338).. “The principle of 
cognition may be called the principle of being ; the principle 
of identity, the principle of the order of being” (Lbid., § 343). 
“The principle of tdentity is the universal and supreme 
rule, which enables us to know what judgments are true, 
and what otherwise. In its application it may be expressed 
thus: Those judgments are true in which there exists 
between the subject and the predicate that mode of identity 
which is affirmed” (/dcd., § 352). 


64. 


When the content of an idea is pronounced 
in the form of a judgement and expressed in a 
proposition, the idea thus expressed assumes the 
name of Arivciple. The idea is always universal 
in this sense that it may be realized an indefinite 
number of times. (To this general rule there are 
exceptions, which we omit for the present.) The 
idea of being may be realized in all modes ; 
generic ideas and also abstract specific ideas, 
in many modes. If the specific idea is not 
abstract but full, so as to include all the accidents 
of the particular being, it can be realized only 
in one mode, but in an indefinite number of 
individuals (bating said exceptions). For this 
reason ideas are said to be wzzversal, and hence 
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also principles are universal judgments applicable 
to many cases. For example, the principle which 
tells us, Beng ts the object of kuowledgc, is true, 
not merely in a single act of knowledge, but in 
all cognitive acts without distinction. The prin- 
ciple of contradiction, Being and not-being at the 
sane time, cannot be an object of knowledge, ex- 
presses the absurdity of all contradictory proposi- 
tions. Absurdity is the unfitness of a proposition 
to be an object of knowledge. 


“Principles,” says Rosmini, “are self-evident, most 
universal judgments, which impart the light of truth, and 
hence certainty, to all those other judgments which are 
drawn from them, ... and which in regard to them are 
called consequences” (Logic, § 359). 

“ Absurd is that which involves contradiction” (Mew 
Essay, vol. ii. § 793). “Before the zdea of being can take 
the form of the principle of contradiction, I must have used 
it; I must have begun to judge and reason. I must have 
formed for myself a mental being, xothing: I must have 
acquired an idea of aférmation and negation, which are acts 
of thinking. I must have observed that negation united 
with affirmation forms a perfect equation with nothing, 
Now, however rapidly we perform these operations, judg- 
ments and ratiocinations, however naturally and immedi- 
ately they may arise from the idea of being, however true 
it be that they are all merely the aca of being itself applied, 
disguised, accompanied by relations, it is always necessary 
that our reason move from that first state of perfect quict, 
in which, like a spring, it rests in tension. But all that 
in us is the consequence of any non-cssential, non-innate 
movement of the reason, is acquisition, and such, in its 
explicit form of judgment, is the principle of contradiction ” 
((hid., § 560). “ The principle of contradiction simplified is 
as follows:—That which is (being) cannot not-be. That 
which isis the subject, zot-be the predicate ; cannot is the 
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of absurd. 
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copula which expresses the relation between the two terms. 
What then, in this judgment, is the relation between demg 
and not-being 2 Impossibility. And we have seen what 
logical émpossibility is. It is simple unthinkability, in a 
word, nothing. . . . Hence the principle of contradiction is 
merely impossibility of thinking” (/d7d.,§ 561). This accords 
completely with Aristotle’s famous dictum,” To yép avre aua 
viTdip\ En rE KaL pu) UTaPYE aovraTOY TH GUTH Kal KATH ro av76”” 
(Aetaphys., iii. 3; 1005 b, 19 sq.), which he holds to be the 
most certain of all principles (“ S<Bacorazn TO apyov”) (cf. 
under § 15). 


65. 


Principles, therefore, being only intuited ideas, 
whose objects are expressed in the form of judg- 
ments, it follows that they are as free from error 
as the ideas themselves. But if the ideas and 
principles of human knowledge are beyond the 
reach of error, what shall we say of the primitive 
synthesis, whereby we affirm the real things 
communicated to us in feeling? May we claim 
immunity from error for the perception of real 
things, that is, of the activity felt by us and 
affirmed as a being? In the perception of a real 
being we must distinguish two things—the affirma- 
tion of being, and the affirmation of the mode of 
being determined by the feeling. In the affirma- 
tion of being, considered apart from its modes, 
there can be no error, since there can be no error 
in the essence of being intuited by us. To affirm 
a being is to affirm the essence of being intuited, 
in its realization. This essence we know with 
an evidence which is beyond the possibility of 
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error, and therefore we cannot fail to recognize it 
when it presents itself to us as realized. We 
must observe, moreover, that the modes of being 

are determined by feeling, and not by intelligence. 
Now, we must carefully note that the child, in its The child 
first perceptions, does not affirm the modes of Beas 
being, but simply being itself.* Being is indeed aes 
determined for it by its feelings, but it does not 
stop to gauge these feelings intellectively, or to 
determine their limits, forms, or differences. So 
long, therefore, as we pronounce no judgment 
upon the feelings which constitute the reality of 
beings, but accept them simply and solely as 
modal realizations of being, so long we do not 
expose ourselves to any risk of error. Those per- 
ceptions, therefore, whether made by a child or any 

one else, in which feeling is taken merely as the 
realization of being, no attention being directed 

to its mode or limits, are such that error is 
excluded from them. The judgment, therefore, 
which affirms the existence of real beings in 
general, or the realization of being as such, with- 

out adding anything with respect to modes or 
limitations, is absolutely free from error. It 
remains to be seen whether the same is true of 

the judgment which affirms the deferminate mode 

of real beings, that is, which, on occasion of a 
particular feeling, affirms that one being, rather 
than another, subsists. 


* «Schon dem A?zde wird das Nachdenken geboten. . . . Die Regel ist 
nichts Anderes als ein Allgemeines und diesem Allgemeinen soll das Kind das 
Besondere gemiss machen” (llegel, Avcyclop., pt. i. § 21, Zusatz). It is need- 
less to say that the first universal is being. 


In percep- 


tion we 
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To affirm the existence of reality in general is merely 
to affirm that I have a fecling. Now, while I may make an 
incorrect identification of one present feeling with another 
mercly remembered, I can never be in any doubt that I 
feel, and this fact is altogether independent of whcther 
there be any external cause producing my feeling. I may 
think I am loaded down when I am merely fatigued, thus 
mistaking the feeling of weakness for that of weight ; but 
this does not interfere with the fact that I have a feeling. 
Unless I had a feeling I could not even misinterpret it. 
My feeling is always equally a reality, whatever be its 
origin. It follows from this that the essence of reality is 
beyond all mistaking. One must be careful not to confound 
with ideal being, which is essentially indeterminate, the 
indeterminate concept of real being. The former is the 
simplest of all ideas ; the latter, the vaguest of all concepts, 
the zadividuum vaguim of the Schoolman. The txdzviduum 
vagissimum is pure reality, completely undetermined. 


66, 


It may be said that, since we must add the 
essence of being to feeling, before we can affirm 
or know it as a being, therefore we know in 
feeling what is not in it. Let us observe, how- 
ever, that this objection would be valid only if we 
affirmed that the feeling itself was the essence of 
being. But this we do not do. We do, indeed, 
add the essence of being to the felt activity in 
order to render it a perceptible and knowable 
being ; but we are perfectly aware, at the same 
time, that the felt activity is not by itself the 
essence of being, but only a contingent realization 
or mode of it, the term of its action. The essence 
of being, which we add to it, is only the means 
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whereby we know it, the felt activity not being 
knowable except when seen in being (§ 31). We 
may cite a parallel case. We cannot perceive 
accident without perceiving it in s#dstanuce, and yet 
we never mistake the one for the other: we 
always know perfectly that the accident is some- 
thing different from the substance which we add 
to it in the act of perceiving it. 


It would seem plain enough that the sensation of pain 
and the thought or concept of the same pain are two 
different things ; in other words, that sensation is not per- 
ception. This distinction was made as early as Plotinus, 
who says that ais#ijoae are not way, but are energies in 
relation to corporeal things and judgments in regard to 
spiritual ones.* It has been frequently restated, more or 
less perfectly, by many philosophers since his time; but 
no one before Rosmini clearly marked the distinguishing 
element. In modern times the distinction was made 
current mainly by Reid, who expresses it as follows :-—“If 

. we attend to the act of the mind which we call per- 
ception of an external object of sense, we shall find in it 
these three things: first, some conception or notion of 
the object perceived; secondly, a strong and irresistible 
conviction and belief of its present existence ; and, 
thirdly, that this conviction and belief are immediate, and 
not the effect of reasoning.’ “ Almost all perceptions 
have corresponding sensations, which constantly accom- 
pany them, and, on that account, are very apt to be 
confounded with them. . .. When I smell a rose, there is 
in this operation both sensation and perception. The 
agreeable odour I feel, considered by itself, without relation 
to any external object, is merely a sensation. It affects 
the mind in a certain way ; and this affection of the mind 
may be conceived, without a thought of the rose or any 
other object. This sensation can be nothing else than it is 

* Enneads, iii. 6, 2 in Kirchhoff’s edition, xxv. 1, vol. i. p. 206. 
N 
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felt to be. Its very essence consists in being felt ; and 
when it is not felt, it is not. There is no difference between 
the sensation and the feeling of it; they are one and the 
same thing. ... Let us next attend to the perception 
which we have in smelling a rose. Perception has always 
an external object ; and the object of my perception, in 
this case, is that quality in the rose which I discern by the 
sense of smell. Observing that the agreeable sensation is 
raised when the rose is near, and ceases when it is removed, 
I am led, by my nature, to conclude some quality to be in 
the rose which is the cause of this sensation. This quality 
in the rose is the object perceived; and that act of the 
mind, by which I have the conviction and belief of this 
quality, is what in this case I call perception.”* The distinc- 
tion is excellently drawn, but the ground of it is not given. 
We are merely told that perception has always an external 
object, though what this means is not explained, and that 
we are compelled by our nature to place our sensations in 
some such object. This is stating, rather than explaining, a 
fact. Sir William Hamilton, who, though contemporary 
with Rosmini, was earlier in the history of philosophy, says 
of Reid’s distinction, “The opposition of perception and 
sensation is true, but it is not a statement adequate to the 
generality of the contrast. Perception is only a special 
kind of knowledge, and sensation only a special kind of 
feeling. . . . Now, as perception is only a special mode of 
knowledge, and sensation only a special mode of feeling, so 
the contrast of perception and sensation is only the special 
manifestation of a contrast, which universally divides the 
generic phenomena themselves. It ought, therefore, in 
the first place, to have been noticed that the generic 
phenomena of knowledge and feeling are always found 
coexistent and yet always distinct ; and the opposition of 
perception and sensation should have been stated as an 
obtrusive, but still only a particular, example of the 
general law. But not only is the distinction of perception 
and sensation not generalized—not referred to its category 
by our psychologists; it is not concisely and _ precisely 


* Intellectual Powers, Essay ii. ch. xvi., Collected Works, p. 310. 
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stated. A cognition is objective, that is, our consciousness 
is then relative to something different from the present 
state of the mind itself; a feeling, on the contrary, is 
subjective, that is, our consciousness is exclusively limited 
to the pleasure or pain experienced by the thinking subject. 
Cognition and feeling are always coexistent. ... Per- 
ception proper is the consciousness, through the senses, of 
the qualities of an object known as different from self; 
sensation proper is the consciousness of the subjective 
affection of pleasure or pain, which accompanies that act of 
knowledge. Perception is thus the objective element in 
the complex state—the element of cognition ; sensation is 
the subjective element—the element of feeling” (Lectures 
on Aletaphysics, vol. it. pp. 98 sq.). 

It will be seen from this that Sir William Hamilton had 
no clear notion of the distinction between perception and 
sensation. According to him, we should have no perception 
of self or its qualities, and no sensation of anything but 
pleasure and pain. This is plainly false, and Sir William 
would not have assumed such grounds of distinction, had 
he been able to state the true ones. This he was unable to 
do, because he had only a very vague and negative notion 
of what constitutes objectivity. Indeed, in this respect, as 
in many others, he is inferior to Reid. Rosmini (who had 
great respect for Reid, and indeed owed him much) adopted 
his distinction between sensation and perception, gave 
these terms the generality claimed by Hamilton for cogni- 
tion and feeling, and showed what was the real distinction 
between them ; viz., that, while sensation is merely a modi- 
fication of the subject involving no act on its part, percep- 
tion is the result of a synthetic judgment, wherein the 
subject, by the addition of being to sensation, objectifies 
the latter and so cognizes it. Thus sensation and perception 
are, or, at least, may be, co-extensive. It is curious that 
though Hamilton (1788-1856) and Rosmini (1797-1855) 
were contemporaries, and though the former was acquainted 
with Italian philosophers, and the latter with nearly all the 
thinkers of the Scotch school, the one seems never to have 
heard of the other. For Rosmini’s distinction between 
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sensation, sensitive perception, and intellective perception, see 


under § 74. 
67. 
judgments When we say that felt activity is realized being, 
rrpectng ~~ it is plain that being must be realized in that 
eas mode which constitutes the felt activity. There- 
bones fore, if it is true that, when I pronounce a judg- 
ment on a mode of being, I merely pronounce and 
affirm that activity which I feel, nothing more and 
nothing less, it is evident that my judgment must 
Condition De true. Here then I have found the condition 
Snide whose fulfilment will enable me to escape error 
even in my judgments respecting the mode of 
perceived being. It is this, that I affirm simply 
Three pos. What I feel, nothing more and nothing less. It 
ge remains to be seen whether this condition is 
coe necessarily present in all such judgments, or 
dition. whether it is necessarily not present, or finally 
whether, though it say always be present, it is 
not necessarily so. In the first case, my judgment 
would be necessarily true; in the second, neces- 
sarily false; in the third, it might always be true, 
if I chose to proceed with fairness and caution, 
but might be false, if I chose to proceed other- 
We may wise. Now, it is quite obvious that I am not 
ae obliged always to say to myself exactly what I 
aie feel. I may lie to myself; I may say I feel more, 
ee or less, or otherwise than I really do. I may take 
heme pat one feeling for another—an internal image, for 
nececarily  eXample, for an external perception. I may, ina 


so. 


word, deceive myself. But it is also plain that I 
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am not obliged to deceive myself. Who obliges 
me to say I feel what I do not feel, or to say 
I feel more, or less, or otherwise than I feel ? 


“The universal principle of all application of human 
reason to the facts furnished by feeling is this: The known 
fact must form an equation with the form of the reason. 
Now, it is plain that, if the knowledge of the fact is equal to 
the form of the reason, the former being justified, the latter 
is so likewise and therefore certain” (ew L£ysay, vol. iii. 
§ 1169; cf. above, §§ 23, 24). 

According to Rosmini, all error is voluntary. “ Error,” 
he says, “occurs only in reflection, and only after the point 
at which reflection begins to be voluntary” (ew Essay, 
vol. iii. § 1279). ‘There is error every time that, with our 
assent, we attribute to a subject a predicate which does 
not belong to it. Therefore, the point at which error 
occurs is the zerus between the predicate and the subject. 
We may fall into error without being able to formulate the 
judgment to which we give assent, and without being able 
to say where our error lies, because the power to do cither 
of these things demands a reflection superior to that of the 
particular error into which we fall. Erroneous assents are 
usually due to some @mperfect reflection. But reflection is 
moved by the will, cither habitually and virtually,* or else 
actually ; it is also influenced, excited, and moved by 
external agents. Hence the causes of error are of three 
kinds: first, those which are due to the understanding, 
and arise from the imperfect manner in which reflection 
operates—a’sposing causes, second, those which are due 
to the will, principally in its habitual state—effictent cazses ; 
third, those which are due to external events and circum- 
stances which influence the will—ereting causes” (Logic, 
§§ 244-246). “The judgment ... may be irresistibly se- 
duced. This does not mean that, when the truth stands 
before our minds, we may be obliged to mistake it, but 


* Perhaps better, from a habit or virtue. In Aristotle’s language, ‘dia 
cuvhdeay amd etews” (Rhet., i. 13 1354 a, 7). 
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that we may fall into error from the destruction or con- 
fusion of our vision... . Error is, in the last analysis, 
always ignorance: he who errs must always first have been 
subject to some confusion of ideas and mental operations ; 
finally, he who errs does not properly judge, but prejudges 
—concludes before he has confronted the two terms of the 
judgment and perceived their relation” (Axthropology, 


§ 738). 


68. 


If I had never experienced but one feeling, 
it would be impossible for me to imagine another, 
or in any way to alter the one I had. Hence 
I have in me the faculty of affirming feeling as 
I feel it: this is the faculty with which nature 
endows me. If I deceive myself, it is because 
I do not make proper use of this natural faculty, 
but call in another to disturb and confuse it. 
I need be in no doubt that I possess this faculty 
of attesting to myself exactly what I feel, if I 
reflect that this faculty is but a new use, a new 
function, of a faculty which I previously recog- 
nized as infallible—the faculty whereby I affirm 
being apart from its modes. To affirm being is 
to recognize the identity between feeling and the 
essence of being ($$ 23, 24); therefore, inasmuch 
as being is realized in every, even the smallest, 
activity of feeling, I] may in every one affirm it 
with infallible certitude. But when I affirm being 
in a// the activities of a feeling, I affirm the entire 
mode of the feeling, neither more nor less. If 
this be true, I possess a faculty which enables me 
to affirm with certainty even the modes of being. 
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This faculty is infallible, and, if I deceive myself, Deception 
arises not 


my error must arise not from this faculty, but trom this 
faculty, 


from another which I substitute for it, and which but fom 
the faculty 


for the present I shall call simply Faculty of of error, 


i . which I 
Error. Inasmuch, then, as the judgments which ajow to 


I make with regard to the modes of being which ““”?* 
I perceive are neither necessarily true nor neces- 
sarily false, it follows that the error in question 
is one that may be avoided, but also one that 


may be incurred. 


“When we give our assent, moved by a false ground, 
then we give it by an act of will, since we act in virtue of 
a supposed ground (regione opinata). But the false ground 
must have been accepted as true, either by means of a 
blind, instinctive assent, or through an act of free will, 
which declared the true false arid the false true. In this 
latter case, in which free will declares a false ground true, 
that is, gives a false assent, this false assent is given from 
a motive of interest, which does not prove the truth of that 
ground... . This free will, which, instead of following the 
ground presented by the intelligence, creates one (a false 
one) of its own, by putting itself in the place of intel- 
ligence, is the faculty of error. The force of this faculty 
of error is such that no limits can be assigned to it; and 
the history of humanity shows that, under certain con- 
ditions, it goes so far as to give assent to the most strange 
and incredible things, and to deny it to the most credible 
and certain” (Logic, §§ 139, 140; cf. § 288). 

St. Thomas, speaking of faith or belief, as distinguished 
from the other acts of intelligence, says, “Sed actus qui est 
credere, habet firmam adhesionem ad unam partem, in quo 
convenit credens cum sciente et intelligente ; et tamen ejus 
cognitio non est perfecta per manifestam visionem, in quo 
convenit cum dubitante suspicante et opinante: et sic 
proprium est credentis, ut cum assensu cogitct. Propter 
hoc distinguitur iste actus qui est credere ab omnibus ac- 
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tibus intellectus, qui sunt circum verum et falsum... . 
Intellectus credentis determinatur ad unum, non_ per 
rationem, sed per voluntatem” (Sw. Theol. ii”, q. 2, 
art. 1). “Voluntas movet intellectum et alias vires anime 


in finem; et secundum hoc ponitur actus fidei credere in 
Denim” (Lbid., art. 2). 


69. 


May such error, then, always be avoided ? 
Yes, provided we are willing to use the necessary 
precautions ; but, before speaking of these, let us 
make one observation. The error in question 
does not occur properly in the perception of real 
being. The perception of real being takes place 
as soon as, on occasion of a feeling, we have 
affirmed it. Then comes vefécctton, and under- 
takes to determine and pronounce the exact mode 
and extent of the perceived being. But, in order 
to do this, it is obliged not only to fix its attention 
upon the feeling in all its parts, but also to com- 
pare it with other feelings and other beings. 
Thus, the perception of real beings is infallible ; 
and error enters only where reflection upon per- 
ception begins. The broader, higher, and more 
complicated the reflection, the greater, of course, 
are the chances of error. I have said that, in 
order to determine the mode and degree of a 
feeling, we are obliged not only to consider care- 
fully the feeling itself, but also to compare it with 
other feelings and other beings previously per- 
ceived. The reason of this is, that the measure 
with which such judgments deal is never absolute, 
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but always relative. If we perceived but one 
quantity, and had no other to compare it with, 
we should never be able to pronounce any judg- 
ment regarding it, or even to invent a name for 
it. If, therefore, we entirely exclude reflection’ 
which always tends to measure feeling by com- 
parison, we may readily conceive a kind of ob- 
servation or intellectual attention which should 
lay hold of a feeling without pronouncing any- 
thing in regard to it beyond the simple act of 
perception. The judgment in this case would be 
as infallible as the perception itself, of which, in- 
deed, it is but a part. The perception, then, has 
two forms, which, if we choose, we may designate 
thus: (1) perception which pronounces the ex- 
istence of a real being determined by feeling, and 
nothing more; (2) perception which pronounces 
the presence of a real being and of the feeling 
which determines it, without referring it to any 
other feeling. 


Since all error lies in reflection, that is, in the analysis 
of what unerring nature presents to the mind, it is im- 
portant to know exactly what reflection is. ‘“ Reflection,” 
says Rosmini, “is a voluntary attention directed to our 
conceptions, an attention governed by an aim, which aim 
presupposes an intellectual being, capable of knowing such 
aim, and so of proposing it to himself. By reflection, 
therefore, ideas of relation are formed, and ideas grouped 
(synthesis) or segregated (analysis). And when we use 
reflection to analyze an idea and to separate what Is 
common in it from what is proper, then we perform that 
operation which is called abstraction. All these are func- 
tions of reflection” (ew Lssay, vol. ii. §§ 488, 489; cf. 
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§ 511, n.). “Reflection adds “ght and perception to 
human knowledge. Hence, while philosophic science has, 
on the one hand, the disadvantage of being very liable to 
error, it has, on the other, the advantage of being furnished © 
with a light and a perception immensely superior to those 
of popular knowing, if it arrives at truth. Reflection... 
is moved by instinct and by will, but we may say simply 
by will, because this always co-operates, at least, in the 
way of habits or negatively. Hence the will, right or 
wrong, guides reflection to error or to truth ” (dd, vol. ili. 


§ 1373; cf. Lagic, §§ 998, 999). 


70. 


In demonstrating that we have an infallible 
faculty of perception, we have disposed of the 
sceptics. In reflection, indeed, there is the pos- 
sibility of error, inasmuch as it is veracious or 
mendacious according to the use we make of it; 
but Logic was invented for the very purpose of 
showing us how to use it, so that it might lead 
us to truth, and show us how to recognize and 


avoid error. 


The place of Logic in a system of science is shown in 
the following passage :—“ As being, which is the term of 
intelligences, has three modes—vreality, tutelligibility, and 
morality |see § 166], so also the intelligent subject has 
three modes of uniting itself to being. It may unite itself 
as a real with a real, as an intelligent with an intelligible, 
or as a being endowed with will with an object willed... . 
The real union forms the subject of a Physiology of the 
soul, which is a part of Anthropology. The spiritual union 
forms the subject of the A/oral and Eudemonistic Sciences. 
The union of the intelligent with the intelligible is the 
subject of /deolegy and Logic. Ideology treats of the 
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union of the human spirit with intelligible being under 
the forms of idea and concept, and hence deals with the 
nature of idea and concept. And since there is a first 
idea, which is being itself in its zdea/l form, Ideology shows 
where evidence, and hence, where the supreme criterion, 
lies. Hence in Ideology is contained the germ of Logic, 
which teaches in what way the human spirit, in possession 
of the idea, may still more closely unite itself with in- 
telligible being, that is, with truth, by means of the develop- 
ment of that being, and how it may avoid errors on the 
way” (Logic, § 1099). “The mediator, so to speak, be- 
tween pure and applied science is Logic” (Vew L£ssay, 
vol, iii. § 1464; cf. above, under § 52). 


a: 


Let us observe here that error always depends Error is 
: : always in- 
upon the will, and is, for that reason, never the voluntary. 
: ne Reflection 
product of the mere faculties of cognition. Re- does not, 
flection never gives birth to error of itself, but 
: 1 
always because we make it say what it does not iyo. 
say. Indeed, the original objects of reflection are 
perceptions, which, as we saw, cannot contain 
error. This first reflection merely tells us what 
is contained in one or more perceptions ; it merely 
analyzes and recomposes. But if the reflection 
said that the perceptions contained what they did 
not contain, it would not then, properly speaking, 


be reflection, since it would not reflect upon per- 


save acci- 
dentally, 


ceptions ; it would be another power simulating 
reflection—it would be a liar saying that reflection 
asserted what it did not assert. This liar is, of 
course, ourselves. We have the faculty of affirm- 
ing what reason does not tell us. This is the 
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faculty of persuasion, which must be clearly dis- 
tinguished from the faculty of vcasonzng. Reason- 
ing is and ought to be a means of persuasion. 
But persuasion is likewise formed independently 
of it. 
there is reasoning when there is not—that reason- 


We often have an inner persuasion that 


ing says something which it does not say. Our 
persuasion, assent and judgment are not always 
due to reason, but sometimes to instinct, habit, 
prejudice, affection, passion. Thus error insinu- 
ates itself into rational beings, not because they 
are rational (if they were purely rational, they 
would be incapable of error), but because, besides 
the faculty of reason, they have the faculty of 
judging arbitrarily. For this reason, we say that 
It does 
not follow from this that error is always sinful or 


it is the nature of error to be voluntary. 


culpable ; it does, however, always partake of the 
moral characteristics of the causes which pro- 
duced it. 


On the nature of persuasion, see under § 5. Error 
Rosmini defines as “a reflection in which the understand- 
ing, turning back upon what it has cognized, voluntarily 
denies its assent to the same, and inwardly affirms that it 
has learnt something else than what it actually has learnt ” 
(New Essay, vol. iii. § 1285). He elsewhere calls it “a 
consequence which does not result from the premises” 
(Jbid., § 1293). “ The occasional causes of error,” he says, 
“are two: first, the s¢mzlarity which the false has to the 
true ; and, second, the inclination of the will to give assent 
to that which resembles the truth, because it suits the 
inclination itself” (Zd¢d., § 1290). 
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(ee 
It is the province of Logic to enumerate the Wee. 
. inds o 
occasions and causes of error, and to show how remedies 
. . : against 
they may be avoided. It is clear that, in order error, cor- 
responding 


to avoid culpable errors, we must have recourse to its three 
to moral preventives; we must heal the dis- °°" 
ordered will, when it leads the faculty of convic- 

tion astray to its own culpable ends. The 
physical causes of error, morbid instincts, disorder 

of imagination, etc., must be removed by physical 
remedies. Lastly, if error proceeds from _pre- 
cipitancy or imprudence, we must meet it by 
prudential measures, by logical rules precisely 
expressed. 


73: 
Logic does not content itself with merely Sophistic. 

indicating the various ways in which the causes of 
error may be removed, but likewise shows how 
errors may be detected and corrected after they 
are committed. The characteristics of error are 
very numerous. One class of these is to be 
found in the verbal expression of reasoning, and 
the branch of Logic which points out such symp- 
toms of error is called Sophestie [coduarucy, |. 


“Sophisms,” says Rosmini, “are apparent arguments. 
They imitate the form of argumentation ; but, by erring in 
some essential part of it, they fail to draw any cogent or 
true conclusion. ... Sophisms are divisible into three 
classes: first, those which have their foundation in the 
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falsity of the matter, that is, of the propositions which form 
the premises of the syllogism ; second, those which sin 
against the form of the syllogism ; and, ¢zrd, those whose 
falsity results not so much from the particular argumenta- 
tion as from the intent of the dispute” (Lagic, § 710). 
Rosmini devotes a section of his Logic to a consideration of 
the various forms of sophism, Book ii. sect. iii. pp. 281-304 
His definition of Sophistic corresponds closely with that 
given by Aristotle: “"Eari yap » sopiatixn pawopnévn copia 
ovaa © ov, Kal 6 GopiaTig \pHuaTtaTic ars Patvouévne aopiac 
aAX’ ov ovang” (Top. ix. I; 165a, 21 sqq.). 


74: 
More on But let us return to perception, the solid basis 
percep- : ; , 
tion. of all knowledge in so far as it has real beings for 


its object. 
Any felt activity is sufficient to make the in- 
telligent mind affirm that a real being subsists. 
Activity (felt) and reality are the same thing. 
Reality is a form of being, not being itself. The 
latter is added in the act of perception. The first 
felt activities which rouse our faculty of judgment 
and make us affirm the subsistence of certain 
te beings are corporeal feelings (sezszonz). If we ana- 
sensations. lyze these feelings, we find in each of them three 
activities: j7s¢t, the activity which modifies us 
without our wills, and toward which we are passive; 
second, the sensation which is the effect of that 
activity ; and, ¢/zrd, ourselves who are modified. 
At first, indeed, the attention of our intelligence, 
instead of dividing itself equally between these 
three, concentrates itself upon the first, so that our 
first afhrmation is that there are external bodies. 
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When we affirm the existence of external bodies, 

there is in our sensation something more than the 
external bodies, that is, than the agent which 
modifies us; nevertheless we do not advert to it 

or become aware of it. And here we must 
observe the law of mental attention. /xécllectual Law of in- 
attention is the force which directs our understand- attention 
ing. This force is characterized by having the 

power of applying the understanding to any object 

it chooses, of restricting it to a single object or 

to one part of a feeling, and of affrming one object 

at a time, to the exclusion of all the rest. We 

must not, however, suppose that, when attention 

directs and applies the understanding to a sphere 

more or less restricted, it proceeds by mere chance. 

On the contrary, it follows certain fixed laws, im- 

posed upon it, for the most part, by the nature of 

being. This, however, is not the place to speak 

of these laws. It is enough to give prominence to 

the fact that, in virtue of this faculty, perception 

limits itself to a single object, however many there 

may be even necessarily connected with it. The The 
necessary zexus of two objects does not enter into eo 
the perception, or even into that concept of the cree 
being which is immediately derived from percep- a 
tion. Thus, when I affirm the existence of an ‘” 
external body and thereby perceive it, I do not 
necessarily, with the same perception, affirm either 
myself or the act of perception. — Fichte is there- 
fore in error when he says that we perceive the 
£go and the xox-£.go contemporancously and in 


the same act. 
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Of the three activities intellectually distinguishable in 
feeling (sevszoue) Rosmini would confine the term sensation 
to the third. ‘We have reserved the word sensation,’ he 
says, “to mark simply the sentient subject in so far as it 
feels, using the phrase sezsitive perception of bodies to 
designate the same sensation, in so far as it is a passion 
[za0oe], which, as such, has necessarily a relation to some- 
thing external and different from the sentient subject. 
Hence, first, sensitive perception of bodies, and, second, tntel- 
lective perception. Now, in the case of sensitive perception 

. . our spirits seize and envelop the bodies themselves, 
which is not true of ¢tellective perception, except in so far 
as it presupposes the other as matter... . Sezsitive perception 
is an element (the s#atfer) which enters into intellective 
perception. JSztellective perception, therefore, composed of 
matter and form, cannot be said to resemble sensitive per- 
ception, because the latter is not co-ordinate with the former— 
but subordinate to it—an element, not a copy, of it” (Vew 
Essay, vol. ii. § 453, nn.). 

In regard to the order of perception and the fact that, in 
external perception, we are not obliged to perceive our- 
selves, Rosmini lays down three propositions, viz., “first, 
experience demonstrates that every action of a limited 
being has a term, either external to such being, or, at least, 
distinct from the beginning of the action; ... second, if 
every fresh action of beings proceeds from within and is 
directed outwards, this must be true also of the action 
which the human intellect performs in perceiving ; fherd, 
the term of perception is its object, and the object of per- 
ception means that which we perceive and cognize in per- 
ception.” He then adds: “ Hence follows the corollary 
that what is perceived in the act of perception is the object 
of the same, neither more nor less. If, indeed, we should 
perceive anything else besides the object of perception, 
this thing would at once be object by the very definition. 
Hence, man, the intellective being, does not, with his first 
perception, perceive himself, but only something else that is 
presented to him as object. This is confirmed by experience. 
Man perceives himself only by a reflected movement, in 
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which he turns back upon himself ; the external world, on 
the contrary, he perceives with a direct perception, in which, 
so to speak, he leaves and forgets himself, to go out and 
cognize the world in which his perception terminates, and 
in which he becomes limited by the limitation of his object. 
As, therefore, the external world is not the percipient Ego, 
so the perception of the external world and that of the 
figo are two perceptions essentially distinet ; and it is 
impossible for a man to perceive these two objects for the 
first time with one and the same perception, not only 
because they are essentially distinct, but also because they 
are presented to him by two essentially different feclings— 
the one by an internal feeling, the other by external sensa- 
tions. Whenee it is that the act of pereeiving in these two 
perceptions has a contrary direction. The act of perceiving 
the world goes from within outward ; that of perceiving the 
fgo has a direction, so to speak, from within to within. 
Now, since one and the same act cannot have two contrary 
directions, it is absurd to say that a single first pereep- 
tion perceives the £go and the world in one. What may 
have given occasion to this false belief is the confusion 
between feeling and tutellective perception” (New Essay, 
vol. iii. §§ 1433-1436). 

We have already alluded to the distinetion which Ros- 
mini draws between fcrm and odject (under §§ 15, 18). It 
will be well here to make it more clear by giving his own 
account of it. “No other faculty,’ he says, “exeept the 
understanding, has for its term an olject. By object we 
understand a term seen in such a way that the seer sees 
neither himself nor any relation to himself (that is, as 
intuiting subject), and that himself... remains excluded 
and forgotten, while the term stands by itself and appears 
as existing in an absolute mode. It appears simply as 
being (essenfe), and, although it is an intuited being, never- 
theless, by merely looking at it, we cannot know or say that 
it is intuited: in order to know this, we must perform an 
act of reflection upon the intuition. This is the marvellous 
property of the understanding, that which distinguishes it 
from every other faculty, and especially from that of feeling. 

O 


Source of 
Fichte’s 
error, 
confusion 
between 
feeling 
and per- 
ception. 
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The faculty of feeling has for its term the felt. But the 
felt involves an essential relation to the sentient, so that it 
is impossible to conceive that the felt exists without 
implicitly conceiving the sentient and its act. Hence the 
felt is not object, but simple zeri, and the faculty of feeling 
has not the essential property of the faculty of understand- 
ing” (Lagic, §§ 303-305). This is one of the most original, 
characteristic, and important distinctions in the whole of 
Rosmini’s philosophy, and one that saves him from many 
ambiguities into which other philosophers have fallen. 
Without it, it is impossible to state the essential quality of 
intelligence as distinct from sensation. To hear most 
philosophers talk, one would suppose that sensation was 
capable of distinguishing between subject and object, which, 
if it were true, would render intelligence a superfluity. 
Aristotle is guilty of this confusion. He speaks of the 
objects of sense as well as of the objects of intelligence 
(wad av Tie aTophosev ti TA AvTEKEl Eva TPOTEpA TOUTWY 
Cytnzéov, ofov 70 aicQyrov rov aiaobnrixod Kai Tro 
vontov 7ov voytixov.” De An. 1. 1,7; 402 b, 14 sqq.). The 
same confusion is the source of all the errors of Kant. 
This philosopher says, “The faculty (receptivity) of receiving 
representations in the way in which we are affected by 
objects is called sense (Siulichkeit). By means of the 
senses, therefore, objects are given to us, and it alone 
furnishes us with intuitions; by the understanding they 
are thought, and from it spring concepts” (Aritek der 
reinen Vern, pt. i. § 1). Just as if things were objects 
before they were thought or conceived! It is needless to 
say that the same confusion runs through nearly all modern 
philosophy. 


75: 

Whence arises Fichte’s error? From not 
having carefully distinguished what takes place in 
feeling from what takes place in étellective per- 
ception. It is most true that in our sensation 
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there is not only the external agent (the outer 
world), but also the limitation and modification of 
ourselves. This is the nature of corporeal feeling, 
always double, made up of that which feels and 
that which is felt. But feeling and intellective 
perception are different in nature. Notwithstand- 
ing that two beings concur in feeling, perception 
limits itself to one of them at atime. It is by 
this means that it distinguishes the one from the 
other. Perception terminates in what it affirms; 
when it affirms the external world it terminates in 
that. If the case were otherwise, it would con- 
found the external world with itself, instead of 
separating the two, as it does. I say sefarate, and 
not destinguish. In order to separate the external Perception 
world, it is enough to have perceived it and Wesion 


distin- 


nothing else, whereas in order to distinguish it we guishes, its 


° : : object 
must negate ourselves, which implies that we fom 
others. 


must have perceived ourselves, since we cannot 
negate what we do not know. And it was nothing 
else but the misuse of the word des¢7xguish that 
rendered Fichte’s sophism plausible. The truth is 
that, when we perceive one thing, entirely ignoring 
all the rest, it is already thereby separated from 
all the others, without our being obliged positively 
to negate them or distinguish them from it. 
Fichte’s error, therefore, arose from a confusion 
between feeling and sense-perception—another 
error to be laid at the door of sensism. 


“Tichte, a disciple of Kant’s,” says Rosmini, “ undertook 
to evolve everything from the subject. ... Kant had 
divided the activity of the spirit into so many forms or 
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partial activities. He had even admitted passivity in 
thought (perhaps without observing that he did so), and had 
excluded from it voémena, things as they are in themselves. 
Fichte concentrated anew the action of thought, considered 
it in its unity, and propounded the doctrine that everything 
was pure activity. In this system the activity of the £go 
was the beginning, the middle, and the end of the philo- 
sophy which was called Transcendental Idealism. The Ego, 
according to Fichte, posits itself, which is equivalent to, 
creates itself. But this first act, which the £go performs 
in positing itself, though simple, is, nevertheless, complex. 
The £go does not posit itself without positing, in oppo- 
sition to itself, the xou-Ego. This identical act, which 
renders it conscious of itself, is that which renders it con- 
scious of the external world and the things outside of 
itself, collected under the designation of nxon-Ego, or, to 
speak more correctly, the act which renders it conscious of 
something different from itself renders it also conscious of 
itself. Now, to be self-conscious, in this system, is the same 
thing as to be. Before being conscious, therefore, the Ego 
is not, since the essence of the Zo is to be conscious. The 
F-go, therefore, by the act of its own consciousness, posits, 
creates itself.* But the act of its own consciousness, which 
constitutes the go, cannot, according, to Fichte, take place 
without the act whereby the external world, or the other of 
the subject /vo, that is, the zou-E.go, is known. Hence in 
the first act of the Fo, in that first act in which the Ego 
feels itself, it also feels, or, to use Fichte’s expression, thinks, 
the eternal world. All that man knows is the £go and the 
non-Ligo. Now, the xon-E-go does not exist before the Ego, 
but at the same time with it... . ‘The act of my spirit,’ 
said Fichte, justly, ‘is anterior to the fact of consciousness. 
We must not, therefore, set out with the fact of conscious- 

* In a note to this, Rosmini says, ‘‘ Fichte’s error here consists in not having 
observed that the first act whereby the £’go exists, and, in general, the first 
act whereby anything exists, though an act of the thing itself, is nevertheless an 
act created by a cause antecedent to the thing.” It is almost incredible now- 
adays, but Fichte actually says, ‘‘ The Zo originally absolutely posits its own 


being” (Grundlage der gesammten Wissenschaftslehre, Leipzig, 1794, p. 13. 
On page 11 may be found some of the most puerile logical fallacies on record). 
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ness, but with the aetivity of the thought, which returns 
upon itself, that is, upon its own consciousness.’ ... But 
here there is a manifest ambiguity. The point of departure 
of the reasoning and the point of departure of the human 
spirit are two different things.* Reasoning cannot set out 
from anything but the fact of consciousness, because rea- 
soning, especially philosophic reasoning, sets out, not from 
what a man knows, but from what he observes or knows 
that he knows. Now, the chronological order of observations 
or reflections . . . is the inverse of that of direct conscious- 
wess.{ Man, therefore, reflects first on the fact of his own 
consciousness, and then on the act by which he reflects: 
hence this reflexive act of the spirit is observed after, 
although it exists before, the observance of the act of con- 
sciousness. The first thing, therefore, observed by the 
philosopher who meditatcs on himself is the faet of con- 
sciousness; this, therefore, is the point of departure in 
reasoning. But afterwards the philosopher asks himseif, 
‘How did I observe the fact of my own consciousness?’ 
Then he replies to himself, ‘By an aet of reflection on it.’ 
This act of reflection, therefore, is a point of departure in 
thought higher than the fact of consciousness known by 
reflection. 

“Be it observed, I have said, ‘a point of departure in 
thought, not ‘a point of departure in the sprit’ This 
distinetion escaped Fichte’s notice. He set out from the 
reflection of the thought upon itsclf, as the first radical 
act whereby all the acts of the human spirit may be 
explained. Hence he reduced everything to thought 
and even confounded thought and feeling, ... which 
shows that even in the bowels of Transcendental Idealism 
sensism has laid its egg. If Fichte had not made this 
eonfusion, he would not have used this formula to indicate 
the point of departure of the human spirit, ‘the activity 
of thought which reflects upon itself, but would have used 
this other, ‘the activity of thought which falls upon 


* See under § 9, where four points of departure are distinguished, 
t Cf. Aristotle, ‘0d yap ravTdov mpdtepoy 77 pucer Kal mpds Tums mpdTeEpor, 
ovde yywpiuwrepoy Kal nuiv yywpimwrepoy” (Alval. Sost., i. 13 71 b, 34 5q.). 
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feeling,’ and in this latter it would have been impossible 
for him to place the point of departure of the spirit, 
because he would at once have observed that feeling must 
preeede the act of thought which observes it. On the 
other hand, ‘the thought which reflects upon itself,’ as 
the point of departure of the human spirit, involves a 
contradiction in terms, inasmuch as it makes the thought 
which reflects identical with the thought upon which the 
reflection is made. It, thercfore, concentrates and confounds 
the active and the passive in a single essence, even making 
the passive active and the active passive, which is a clear 
contradiction. ... 

“Tf Fichte had been properly acquainted with the act 
of reflection, he would have seen that no aet really returns 
upon itself, but always upon a previous act, which becomes 
its object. Let us consider an act of reflection. This 
returns upon another aet, which may likewise be an aet of 
reflection, in which case this latter is likewise reflected upon 
another aet, and so on. Finally, however, we must come 
to an act of first reflection, and this must reflect itself upon 
a direct act of thought, otherwise we should go on ad infi- 
aitum, which is absurd. Now, the direet act of thought is 
wntuition and perception. Perecption is an act of thought 
in which are united two affections : fivs¢, corporeal sensation ; 
second, the intuition of universal being. Previously, there- 
fore, to any reflection, there exist feeling and zntuttion, 
which are the foundation of everything ; in other words, 
first, an intellective intuition ; secozd, a corporeal sensation. 
And these two affections, united by the single activity of 
the spirit, form the most simple perception, and upon this 
the reflection of thought begins to act. But this analysis 
was omitted by Fichte, and herein, in my opinion, lies the 
source of his errors. 

“When I perform an act with my thought, with this 
act I know the object in which my act terminates; but the 
act itself remains unknown to me. In order that I may 
know it, I must perform a second reflex act on the first act, 
so that the latter may become an object; but then, in the 
same way, the second reflex act remains unknown to me. 
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If I reflect on the second act, I perform a third act, 
enabling me to know the second, which makes itself the 
object of the third, but not to know itself ; and in this way 
we may go on as long as we choose, so that we may lay 
down, as the law of our manner of knowing, this great 
canon: Every act of our understanding makes us know the 
object in which it terminates, but no act makes us know 
itself.* Seeing that this is the case, we are met with the 
question: Are we not, then, covscious in the act by which 
we know an object? We must observe that this question 
differs from this other: In the act in which we know an 
object have we a feeling? To have coxsciousness is to have 
knowledge of an act as ours, that is, of our act, and, at 
the same time, of ourselves as performing it. And this 
knowledge we cannot have save through another act of 
reflection. Feeling, on the contrary, does not require any 
operation on our part; but feeling is blind. Most men, 
however, find it impossible to persuade themselves that we 
may perform an act without even having a consciousness of 
it.~ The reason why most men think in this way is, that 


* Tt follows from this that the first act of knowledge, viz., intuition, is not 
knowledge, that is, does net know itself. 

f Sir W. Hamilton says, ‘An act of knowledge may be expressed by 
the formula 7 &zoz', an act of consciousness by the formula 7 &xow that 
know; but as it is impossible for us to know without at the same time knowing 
that we know ; so it is impossible to know that we know without our actually 
knowing.” That the former of these acts is impossible is clearly not true. 
Sir William overlooked the fact that to know, and to know that we know, are 
two distinct and separate acts. Children kuow very many things; but so long 
as they do not clearly know what knowing is, they cannot know that they 
know. Much confusion has arisen from confounding consciousness of know - 
ledge with knowledge itself. Herbert Spencer, who is fond of confounding 
the different acts of the mind, says, in so many words, ‘¢’Po be conscious is to 
think ; to think is to puttegether impressions and ideas” (/¥7nerpies of Psy- 
chology, vol. ii. ch. xxvi. § 377). Now, if to think be merely to put together 
impressions and ideas, itis plain that the impressions and ideas themselves are 
not thought, and that we are not conscious of them. ‘Thinking conseiousness, 
therefore, is the putting together of things that are unknown. In this view, 
consciousness would be a mere mechanical force acting blindly, and ideas 
having an existence outside of it and independent of it, wonld become real 
entities—in a word, Platonic ideas. But any one who has ever scriously 
reflected upon mental processes knows that all consciousness takes the form of 
judgment, and that judgment is the analysis of a synthesis formed previensly 
in thonght but outside of consciousness. Conscioustiess, therefore, 18 only one 
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when we perform an act with our minds (spirit), we can at 
once reflect on it and observe it, or, at least, we think we 
can, and this act which we perform in reflecting and ob- 
serving we are not aware of. Hence we have a tendency 
to believe that this act of our minds is observed and known 
by itself, and not by an act superadded by us ; whereas the 
truth is that, in itself, it is unknown and unobserved, although 
at the moment we can, or think we can, at our pleasure, 
render it known to us by reflecting on it, and so observe it. 
Now, Fichte knew most clearly this error into which most 
men fall; but, to avoid it, he ran into the opposite extreme. 
He was not satisfied with saying that this act of our minds 
was not observed and reflected on through itself, but 
affirmed that it did not exist at all. He, therefore, gave 
to the reflection of the mind an activity to produce it, and 
even tried to identify it ... . with reflection itself. ‘We; on 
the other hand, affirm that every act of the mind exists 
even before being reflected upon and known, but only as 
a feeling. Hence in any act of the intelligent spirit 
there is an idea and there is a feeling. The object intuited 
is that which is illustrated and is termed zdez, the act 
whereby we perceive an object in our consciousness is a 
blind feeling, and nothing more. Now, nothing is known 
without an idea. Man, therefore, so long as he has only 
feelings, really knows nothing, and, in particular, the con- 
dition of man prior to reflection on himself is a condition 

. Which it is impossible to observe. For this reason, it 
seems a state of pure non-existence, whereas it is merely a 
state unknown to us. Hence Fichte, confounding the not- 
known with the non-existent, said that the go, bya re- 
flection of its own, posited itself with the same act with 
which it posited the wxon-Ego. It is of no avail to say that 


element in thought, one part of the process involved in it. When I think 
or cognize a white horse, I do not first think the white, and then the 
horse, and then put the two together in order to be conscious of them. I 
think the white horse as a whole, and, in order to be conscious of what I 
think, J analyze that whole into w/7te and forse, and express the fact that I 
have found then already united, by saying, The horse ts white. Vf Thad to 
put together the two elements, it would never occur to me to express that fact 
by, Zhe horse is white. I should say, ‘‘ I have made a horse white.” 
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the essence of the Zgo consists in cognition or thinking, for 
the £go is originally not a thought of itself, but a feeling ; 
and by making feeling absorb thought, without noting the 
broad distinction between them, Fichte fell into all his 
strange and profound mistakes. If, indeed, the intelligent 
F-go has also an intellective feeling, it does not therewith ter- 
minate in itself, but in universal being. And this elemen- 
tary thought cannot be taken for Fichte’s reflection, since it 
has nothing reflex about it, and is the immovable and 
perpetual part of man. Here, however, it seems that 
Fichte made an approach to the truth, and caught a 
distant glimpse of it, when he uttered the excellent words : 
‘While thoughts pass, there is in man an immutable part 
which contemplates’” (Veiw Essay, vol. iii. §§ 1388-1395). 
“We must not confound the consciousness of the soul 
with the soul itself. Still less ought we to confound 
with the soul that act with which it says 7; or, again, we 
must not confound the reflection of the soul with the soul 
itself Consciousness, go pronounced, reflection, are ac- 
cidents, not the substance of the soul, which, as a reality, 
is prior to all these its accidental modifications. The con- 
fusion of these with the soul itself is the source of all the 
aberrations and extravagances in which the German school 
lost, and still goes on losing, itself. Reinhold having pro- 
posed the principle of consciousness, Fichte reduced the 
soul itself to consciousness, and thus converted it into a 
reflection ; but since reflection is only an accident, all sub- 
stance disappeared from his philosophy, and left in his 
hand mere accidents. Hence he himself, at the end of all 
his reasonings, came to the conclusion that ‘ No being 
exists, but merely images; every reality is a dream, and 
thought is the dream of that dream.’ From this labyrinth, 
German philosophy has never been able to extricate itself, 
“Tichte began with this proposition, which contains the 
error indicated, ‘The /:go posits itself’ * The proposition 


* © Das Ich setzt sich selbst, und es rst, vermége dieses blossen Setzens 
durch sich selbst; und umgekehrt: Das Ich 7st, und es sefst sein Seyn, 
vermoge scines blossen Seyns.—Es ist zugleich das H[andelnde, und das 
Produkt der TIandlung; das Thatige, und das was durch dic Thatigkcit 
hervorgebracht wird” (Grundlage der gesammten WossenchaftsleAre, p. 10). 
One can hardly blame Rosmini for calling such talk ‘‘delivium,” 


Schelling’s 
error in 
asserting 
that the 
finite 
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is manifestly absurd, because it supposes that the £g 

operates before it exists. Now, certainly no being can 
posit, that is, create itself. He ought to have said, ‘The 
soul posits the Zgo,’ because this proposition would signify, 
The soul affirms itself, and in so doing changes itself into 
an go, because the Lgv is the soul affirmed by itself. 
Thus the go is distinguished from the soul, the Zo being 
the soul invested with that reflection whereby it affirms 
itself. Now, there is nothing strange in the soul’s pro- 
ducing this reflection ; but it is passing strange that the 
soul should be the £ge, that is, the reflected soul, even 
before it has made the reflection in question. At the same 
time, since the man who philosophizes is already a fully 
constituted £gs, it is, of course, by no means easy for him 
to dissolve himself, so to speak, and to persuade himself 
that his Z.gv is compound, tliat it is an accidental, and not 
an essential, state of the soul, or, to speak more correetly, 
that it is the soul constituted in aeeidental conditions” 
(Psychology, vol. i. §8§ 72-74). The definition of Soz is 
given further on (S$) 121-124). The definition of “go runs 
thuss “Theo 15° ai aelive principle inca: eiven-nature, 
in so far as it has consciousness of itsclf, and pronounces 
the aet of consciousness” (Psychology, vol. i. § 55; cf. 
Anthropology, §§ 768-805, sqq.). In order to be self- 
conscious, that is, to be an /:go, the subject must have 
combined the feeling of mety Guetta, what the Germans 
eall /chheit) with ideal being as intuited, and then, by re- 
flection, have analyzed the object thus formed into the judg- 
ment, “ Mecity is.’ But existent Meity is precisely what 
we mean by /vo. Of course, the act whereby the subject 
constitutes the “go, by subsuming itself under being, is in 
its beginning unconscious. Its term is sclf-consciousness. 


76. 


A proper understanding of the nature of per- 
ception shows also the erroncousness of the 


doctrine of Schelling 


vg, Which has recently been 
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revamped and reproduced. Schelling accepted cannot be 


Fichte's two objects of perception, and added Senne 
the infinite, 

third. Fichte’s object of perception, though two- 

fold, was finite. Schelling affrmed that the finite 

could not be perceived without the infinite with 

which it was correlated. Now, Fichte attributed 

to entellective perception what, in reality, belongs 

to fecling. in like manner, Schelling attributed 

to intellective perception what belongs to reasoning. 

Neither the one nor the other understood the origin of 

nature of perception, which limits itself to a simple contin 
setween 


object, without being obliged to extend itself to inte. 


: : : : lectual 
the other objects connected with it. Perception perception 


terminates in a finite object, without ever con- ne, 
sidering that it is finite, or that, in order to exist, 
it requires an infinite. It terminates in its 1m- 
mediate finite object, without considering that this 
is an effect and, therefore, could not exist without 
a cause. It considers it as a being, adding to it 
the essence of being, without ever considering 
that, but for this essence, it would not be. All 
these are subsequent reflections, reasonines, which 
have perception for their object indeed, but are 


not themselves perception. 


Rosmini devotes a good many pages of his Mew Fyssay 
to a discussion of Schelling’s system (vol. i. §§ 1396-1407) ; 
but as it has vanished into thin air, along with many other 
creations of the German philosophic brain, the criticism 
need only be referred to. 
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77° 
How We have now shown that in perception we 
reasoning : 4 
finds the perceive one object apart from all the rest. It 
limits, . P ‘ 3 
contin: remains to be seen why, in spite of this, we sub- 
rency, . ‘ ‘ 
Bee sequently discover from reasoning that this par- 
bane ticular object, this reality, cannot subsist by itself, 


and that, if it is finite, it is necessarily conditioned 
by an infinite; if it is contingent, by a necessary, 
which is its cause, etc., etc. This happens be- 
cause reflection, turning back upon the odject 
perceticd, compares it with the essence of being, 
which is the light of the mind, and, in so doing, 
recognizes that in that object the essence of being 
is not fully realized. It thereby recognizes that 
the subsistence of this object is conditioned by 
Schelling another greater being. It is clear from this that 


saw dimly 2 , 
but could the Jast-mentioned German philosopher had a 


not express 


the fact glimpse of a truth, without being able to state it 
that the : ee : 
mind, with precision. He saw that the human mind 
prior to all ; : : 
reason- must, from the very beginning of its reasonings, 
ings, must : : : 
lave have present to it something full, complete, uni- 


ae versal, to which, as to a type, it could refer that 
ane esa, Which is modal, incomplete, relative ; otherwise it 
would be impossible to explain how we ever came 
to be aware that the world, for example, is con- 
tingent and requires a cause, that it is finite, 
in other words, immeasurably removed from the 
infinite, etc., etc. Of course, in order to know 
this, the mind must possess the perfect type of 
being to base these judgments upon. But the 


German philosopher was not able to distinguish 
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zuturtion from perception, the rdeal mode of being 
from the real mode, the essence of being from its 
realization, the ground of subsistence from sub- 
sestence wtself, that which has becng, because it 
receives it from perception, from that whch zs 
being. He, accordingly, attributed to perception 
what belongs to zx¢uztzon or else to the com- 
parison of the percecved with the zxztucted, which 
is the work of reasoning. He concluded that 
the human mind naturally perceives the adsolute, 
whereas it only perceives the absolute ground, 
ideal being. And inasmuch as in perception we 
hold beings apart, and limiting distinctions belong 
to the order of reality, he held that, in what he 
supposed to be primitive and natural perception, 
£vo, non-f:go, and absolute bcing were already 
distinguished, whereas the truth is that in ideal 
being there is no distinction, no limitation, no 
mode. It is being, in one unlimited form. In 
spite of this, ideal being is sufficient for the mind, 
not only because it renders possible the perception 
of particular things, but also because it enables it 
by reasoning to know the limits of the objects of 
perception and the necessity of the infinite and 
the absolute. 


The error which Rosmini here criticizes is the one with 
which his own system has most frequently been charged, 
viz., that it makes the absolute the form of human reason, 
and thereby results in pure pantheism. There is certainly 
no error against which Rosmini has more carefully and 
completely guarded himself. Not only has he repeatedly 
declared that pantheism is an erroncous and absurd system 
(Theos., vol. i. § 457; New Essay, vol. iii. § 1178, n. 3); but 
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he has taken the utmost care that his own system shall not 
lead to it. He admits, indeed, that his zeal being is an 
appurtenance (appartenensa) of the Absolute Being (Zheos., 
vol. i. § 455, etc., ete.), and that if this being “were to put 
forth its own activity and so complete and terminate itself, 
we should see God ;” but he adds, “until this happen, and 
so long as we see as imperfectly as we naturally do this 
being, this first activity which hides from us its first term, 
we can only say, in the admirable words of St. Augustine, 
that in this life, ‘certa, quamvis adhuc tenuissima forma 
cognitionis attingimus Deum’”* (Mew L£ssay, vol. iii. 
§ 1178). Rosmini writes a whole article to show that 
“The self-manifest being, communicated to man, is not 
God.” | In another place he says, “ Object being, thinkable 
being, self-intelligible being, are expressions almost synony- 
mous. Hence the SELF-INTELLIGIBLE is merely ideal being; 
real being is INTELLIGIBLE BY PARTICIPATION [ne0éSe]. To 
this principle there is a single exception, and even it is not 
properly an exception: God, even in his reality, is self- 
intelligible. Now, this happens because in his ideal essence 
subsistence is included ; whence it cannot happen that sub- 
sistence or reality is ever in God disunited from ideality. 
It is, therefore, a most grave and pernicious error to say that 
God is an idea or even THE IDEA, a word which, in the 
language of men, does not mean reality, whereas God is 
MOST REAL. And why do men use this word zdea? Why 
did they invent this word ¢dea/ in opposition to veal? Be- 
cause, not having, by nature, the vision of the most real 
being, they have no experience of the necessary xerus 
between ideal being and complete real being, and, therefore, 

* De libero Arbitrio, We 15. 

t Theosophy, vol. iv. ch. vi. art. 1, §§ 26-30. In a note to this article, 
Rosmini replies, in a very subtle way, to the objections urged against his system, 
as pantheistic, by Vincenzo Gioberti, and completely disposes of them. In 
spite of this, a Jesuit has recently repeated, almost in the very same words, the 
same objections, and drawn from them the desired conclusion, namely, that 
Rosnuni is a pantheist (Za Acforma della frlosofa promossa dal? Luciclica 
aleterni Patris di SS. Leone Lapa N///., Commeutario per Giovanni Maria 
Cornoldi, Bologna, 18$0). If the philosophy of Rosmini must be con- 


demned, would it not be respectable to find at least some charge against 
it which he has not answered? He cannot now answer any before any earthly 


tribunal. 
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can only infer the existence of such a exis by means of 
reasoning. Hence the invention of the word idea and its 
constant use suffice to overthrow the error of those who 
attribute to man the vision of God himself in this present 
life” (Psychology, vol. it. § 1343). 

When Rosmini calls ideal being an “appurtenance of 
God,” or, as he elsewhere does, “something of the Absolute 
Being,’ * he does not go so far as Albertus Magnus, who 
says, “The aetive tutellect, which is light, is a certain image 
and similitude of the first cause, that is, of God, by virtue 
of which the soul brings intelligibles (astel/ecta) to the 
intellectual light, abstracting the intelligible forms from all 
the obscurity caused by material appendages, and placing 
them in its own simple being.” t The same philosopher 
says, “So far as the soul stands under the light of the 
intelligence of the first cause, so far the active intellect 
flows therefrom.” | (Cf. under § 182.) é 


78. 


But now we must clear up better the laws of Defence 
: 5 of the laws 
perception and reasoning, and arm them effectually of percep- 


: : . ; . tion and 
against the objections of sceptics. Let us begin reasoning 


‘ ‘ : against the 
with the perception of external bodies. At the objections 
: of sceptics. 
moment when we become aware of a sensation 
which we had not before, our intellectual attention 


turns to the agent, to the force which modifies us, 


* Theosophy, vol. i. § 4543 cf §§ 292 sq., 294 Sq. 

t ‘Intellectus agens, qui est lux, est imago et similitudo quedam prime 
cause, sive Dei, cujus virtule anima intellecta agit ad Jumen intellectuale, 
abstrahens formas intellectas ab omni obumbratione ab appenditils matcrialibus 
causata, et ponens eas in simplici esse suo” (De Natura et Origine Anima, ii. 
tr. 15, q. 93, m. 2). The last word here is ambiguous. 

%  Secundum quod anima stat sub luce intclligentive: causae prime, sic fluit 
ab ea intellectus agens ” (/O7d., tr. 13, q. 77, m. 3). In the language of the 
Arabs there is nothing equivalent to the distinction between 7ade//ectus and tated /i- 
genta ; but in the Latin translations of their works ¢vée//ecfus is used to mean 
vou Bdvapus or possible intellect, trlelligentia, to mean vots momtines OY aclive 
intellect. See Brentano, Dee Psychologie des dristotles, p. 8, Ne 20. 
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It is very certain that we feel within us a force 
which is not ourselves, but is, on the contrary. 
opposed to us. We are passive; it is active. 
Here be it observed that this force enables us to 
affirm that there exists a being, without affirming 
that this being is ourselves. We are still unknown 
to ourselves. And if we are not prepared to 
adiit this, let us accept it merely as a supposition. 
I say that, even if our intellectual attention does 
not fix itself at all upon ourselves, but concen- 
trates itself upon the agent which operates in our 
feeling, we shall affirm that this agent is a real 
being, and shall not confound it with ourselves, 
since, even admitting that we have a feeling of 
ourselves, we do not, according to the supposition, 
Hence it is not neces- 


sary to suppose the contrary. 


fix our attention upon it. 


Rosmini divides the objects of knowledge as follows :— 
(1) those which we perceive ; (2) those which we represent 
to ourselves by zvtellective imagination. “The beings dif- 
ferent from ourselves which we perceive are—(1) our sub- 
jective body; (2) extra-subjective body; (3) an entity 
made up of corporeality and spirituality.” This is not the 
place to speak of Rosmini’s theory respecting the manner 
in which we cognize the third class of objects, which, if not 
altogether bodies, are, at all events, extra-subjective ; but 
it will be well here to make clear what he means by this 
last term. We have seen that the only object of intelli- 
gence is zdeal being—that this is the very essence of 
objectivity, and the means by which all other things are 
objectified. All other beings are, therefore, subjects. They 
are not, however, all ove subject. On the contrary, they are 
numerous, and each is external, that is, extra-subjective, to 
the other. All contingent reality is, therefore, either sub- 
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jective or extra-subjective. One subject can never directly 
become the object of another. In order to do so, it must 
be combined with ideal being and appear in the form of a 
concept. Nevertheless, one subject may communicate with 
another through feeling, that is, make itself felt within the 
sphere of the other’s activity. ‘We, as subsistent, sensitive 
beings, are subjects united with, and in communication with, 
other beings, so that the other real beings exercise their 
action upon us, modifying our feeling, and hence the agents 
in us are those which we know as beings foreign to us” 
(New Essay, vol. iii. § 1188). It is thus clear that Rosmini 
means by extra-subjective what is usually termed objective, 
viz. the external world. Eatra-subjective is, of course, a 
negative term, and this for the reason that, until the extra- 
subjective is rendered objective by union with being, it is a 
mere negation, a non-being.* The advantage to philosophic 
thought from the clear distinction between the extra-sub- 
jective and the objective is very great. 


79: 


Now, this peculiarity of perception, that it is Perception 
sage ; . : is the 

always limited to a single being, which therefore jridge 
; 1 between 
can never be confounded with others, enables us us and the 


: r yz external 
to explain how we know the corporeal world. yona, 


The difficulties advanced by the idealists all arose {nthe 


difficulties 


of idealism 
arise from 
consider- 
ing the 


from considering bodies apart from perception, 
from not knowing the nature of perception, and 


from neglecting to analyze it. Of course, if the *e!4 
> db apart from 


world be looked at apart from all relation to per- Peter: 


tion, 


ception, we shall never know that it exists, because 
(to use a famous phrase) the bridge between it 
and us is broken down. This bridge ts perception. 


* Non-being is not nothing, but the simple reality regarded as separate from 
being, which is its cognizability. Nothing is neither capable of being united 
with being, nor, as a consequence, of being cognized. Nothing is the unthink- 
able. 


P 
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The bridge between subject and object Rosmini accounts 
for in this way. “The idea of universal being is the one 
whereby we think the thing in itself To think a thing in 
itself is to think it independently of the subject, of ourselves. 
To think a thing as independent of ourselves is to think it 
as having a mode of existence different from ours (which is 
subjective). The idea of being, therefore, is the one which 
constitutes the possibility which we have of going out of 
ourselves, so to speak ; that is, of thinking of things different 
from ourselves. It is, therefore, absurd to inquire, How 
can we go out of ourselves ? or, What is the bridge which 
forms the connection between me and things different from 
me? Of course, with these metaphorical expressions, going 
ont and bridge of communication, the question presents no 
clear meaning and cannot be answered, because it asks for a 
material or mechanical explanation of a purely spiritual fact. 
No one can go out of himself; between us and that which is 
not in us, no dridge will ever be found. We must, there- 
fore, reduce the question to proper terms. If we do so, it 
will assume the following shape:—Man thinks of things 
as they are in themselves: this is a fact. Whether he 
deceive himself in so thinking or not, he does think that he 
has present the objects in themselves, that is, as objects, 
and not as subjects. Now, how can this be explained? We 
reply, By means of the idea of universal being, which is 
what forms man’s intelligence. To have this idea means to 
have the power of seeing things in themselves. Man has, 
therefore, in a certain way, innate in himself this drédze 
of communication, if such metaphors be desired, because le 
perceives being in itself, and being is the common and 
most essential quality of all things, the quality which causes 
them to be what they are, independent of us and divided 
from us, who are subjects.* The intelligent spirit, therefore, 


* Ina note the author says, ‘‘ Outside of us . . . expresses a relation of 
exterior things to our badies, and means the same thing as afferent from our 
bodies. The question, How ean we be sure of what is ow/séde of us ? was pro- 
pounded by the philosophy of the senses. It was soon transferred to spiritual 
things, and, through a habit, introduced by the sensists, of applying to spiritual 
things metaphorical expressions derived from material things, such statements 
were made as, All our thoughts go out from us, ete.” 
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from the first moment of its existence, has the capacity for 
thinking things as they are in themsclves, and not as they 
are in us. It has the concept of this difference, of exte- 
riority, or, more correctly, of the objectivity of things. It 
remains to be seen how it can pass from the conception of a 
thing in itself merely posszble to a thing really existing in 
itself and not in the spiric” (Mew Loyssay, vol. iit. §§ 1081, 
1082; cf. vol. ii. §§ 842-884). 


SO. 


Perception, when properly studied and analyzed, 
yields an ontological truth of the greatest value, 
and one altogether unknown to the sensists, viz., 
that one being can enter with its action into 
another ; that beings, in so far as they are agents, 
may exist in each other without mingling or con- 
founding themselves with each other, remaining 
altogether distinct, by reason of the opposite 
relations of activity and passivity. In the per- 
ception of bodies we feel an agent which is not 
ourselves and toward which we are passive. This 
is the basis of the proof that there exists an 


extended being different from us, that 1s, body. 


Rosmini’s definition of body is: “Body is a force dif- 
fused in extension or spacc ;” and of force: “ Force is what 
produces a passion in feeling or in its extended term” 
(Psychology, vol. i. § 51). Elsewhere he says, “I designate 
... by the term dvdy the subject of sensible qualities, that 
is, of those virtues which produce in us sensations. Hence 
body is the subject of extension, figure, solidity, colour, taste, 
etc., in so far as these qualities are found in bodies, that is, 
as virtues capable of producing in us the corresponding 
sensations. Now, these virtues or sensible qualities are the 
proximate causes of our sensations. We may, therefore, 


Perception 
yields the 
important 
ontological 
truth that 
beings, In 
so far as 
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define body as the proximate cause of sensations and the 
subject of sensible qualities. Even if it were true that 
bodies did not enist, still this definition expresses the idea 
which men have of body” (Mew Essay, vol. ii. § 667). 

“Our bodies, . . . considered as associated with sentient 
subjects, have extension in common with the external bodies 
which are purely felt agents. The community which these 
two classes of bodies have in extension forms the passage 
from the idea of the one to the idea of the other—the 
bridge of communication between them. With the same 
act whereby we perceive the mode of existence of our own 
bodies, we likewise perceive the mode of existence of 
external bodies. This consequence is of great importance. 
Indeed, we have shown bodies to be made up of two 
elements: firs¢, an action performed on us; second, an 
extension in which that action diffuses itself and ter- 
minates. Now, our bodies exert a continuous internal 
action upon us, that is, occasion the fundamental feeling,* 
and this effect of the agent is expanded in extension. 
Here, therefore, we have both the essential elements of 
the essence of body, so that the perception of our own 
bodies is not liable to doubt, and the existence of these is 
as certain as the fact of consciousness. 

“We now come to the perception of external body. In 
the first place, we feel an action performed in us; but the 
first effect of this action is merely a modification of the 
fundamental feeling. By this effect alone we do not go out 
of ourselves; we feel only our own bodies as before, 
although in a new way (with an accidental sensation). We 
may, indeed, from this infer a cause; but this is still 
unknown, because thus far we have only an indeterminate 
action. This alone would not suffice to make us perceive a 
body outside of us. What more, then, is requisite? The 
action in question must be likewise extended. Then we 
shall have perceived an agent in extension, which is the 
notion of body. Now, how have we been able to perceive 
the extension of said agent? ... We habitually feel ex- 
tension, that is, the expansion of the fundamental feeling. 


2 


* See below, under § 132. 
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We were able, therefore, also to feel the extension of the 
external agent, when this agent diffuses its action in the 
same extension as the fundamental feeling. For this 
purpose it was arranged that the surface of the extension 
of the fundamental feeling and the surface of the extension 
of the external body should coincide, that is, should unite 
so as to form the same surface, and that in one surface 
we should, in a wonderful way, experience two feelings. 
Hence, in that surface in which the fundamental feeling 
diffuses itself and terminates, the action of the external 
body comes to exert and extend its action, so that the 
same consciousness testifies to us that that action comes 
from without, and that it is also performed in an extension 
which was already naturally felt by us. Thus we perceive, 
first, an external action ; second, the surface in which this 
external action operates or terminates ; and in this way we 
perceive the two essential properties of body, common to 
our own and to the external body. Hence we ascertain 
that there are two bodies, and that both have the same 
corporeal nature, although they exert upon us such 
different effects. In this way we see that the extra-sub- 
jective perception of bodies is based upon subjective per- 
ception. The first element of cxtra-subjective perception 
is a force which modifies us. This force we perecive in its 
act, along with the subjective modification of the funda- 
mental fecling, in that specics of violence which is exerted 
upon us. The second element is extension, an extension 
which we feel naturally—that, namely, of the fundamental 
feeling. But since this is changed into extension, through 
an external force applied to some point in it, we per- 
ceive this force as extended in its term. THlence.... the 
criterion of the perception of external body is, in the last 
analysis, the perception of our own bodies” (Vew L£ysay, 
vol. ii. §§ 842-845). 


Our per: 
ception of 
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SI. 


There comes a time in which we perceive our- 
selves also. I am convinced that, although we 
are always accompanied by feeling, our intellective 
perception of ourselves is subsequent to our intel- 
lective perception of bodies. Be this as it may, 
the important thing for the philosopher to under- 
stand clearly is, that our perception of ourselves is 
different from our perception of bodies, and for 
the simple reason that we are different from bodies. 
One perception is not another, as truly as one 
being is not another, nor does the perception of a 
being require to establish its own identity by 
positively zegating other beings. All it has to do 
is to affirm the being which constitutes its object, 
and this object excludes all others by its very 
nature, that is, because it is not the others. The 
human mind has no need to take the trouble to 
exclude them by a negation. 


“The human subject feels materially, feels the extended, 
and feels, as identified with the felt extended, its own 
activity, which is made up of passivity and activity. The 
same human subject intuites being, and, in intuited being, 
feels indivisibly its own cognitive activity. Furthermore, 
the human subject, single and simple as it is, unites the 
felt with the understood. Through this union it sees that 
the fe/t exists in the wvderstood as being. It sees that 
fecling forms an equation with the idea, that it is a real- 
ization of the intuited being of the idea, and, hence, that 
there is in it a sentient being or principle. The union, 
therefore, which man forms between feeling and being, 
produces for him the perception of the sentient principle, 
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without which feeling itself would remain inexplicable to 
him. In a similar way he discovers an intelligent prin- 
ciple, when, instead of applying being to his own material 
Jecling, he applies it to his own ceguition, to the intellective 
perception of the feeling, and to intuited being itself. Then 
he sees the cognition and the perception in being, equates 
these two terms, recognizes this cognition or perception as 
simply being itself realized, and hence concludes, There is a 
cognizant, a percipient, there is an intelligent principle ; 
simply because there is cognition, perception, intellection. 
Moreover, the human subject, in uniting and equating 
feeling with the idea (or cognition with the idea), in re- 
cognizing that they are the same being [ete] under two 
forms, that is, the ideal form and the real form, puts forth 
a new activity. The activity which unites feeling and idea 
is neither the activity which feels the extended, nor the 
activity that intuites ideal being. It is a third activity, 
uniting and reconciling the two former. This third activity 
takes the felt extended, which is the product of the sen- 
tient activity, and the intuited being furnished by the 
intelligent activity, and puts together these two terms of 
the sentient and intelligent activities, making one of them, 
and so forming a single ideal-real being. This is what is 
called sutellective perception, Now, the human subject feels 
also this third activity, and, in doing so, cannot help feeling 
that it dominates the other two. In this way it feels that 
these two depend upon it—that they, therefore, have a 
common principle. He concludes that the sentient prin- 
ciple and the intelligent principle are, in one and the same 
activity, at once sentient and intelligent. But this supcrior 
activity, in which both the sentient and the intelligent 
principles are grounded, is not merely fe/t by the human 
subject. In its turn it is also intellectively perceived. The 
human subject may likewise confront this activity with the 
ideal being which it possesses ; may recognize that it, too, 
like every other entity, is already contained in ideal being, 
as drops of water are contained in the ocean. «\s soon as 
a man has scen this superior activity in ideal being, he has 
already thereby changed it into a fermg, that is, Nas recog- 
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nized it as a being. Now, it cannot be a being, except on 
condition of having an active subsistent principle [by the 
principle of substance: see below, S$ 93-97]. Man, therefore, 
discovers, in this activity, being, or substance, the active prin- 
ciple, seutient, intelligent, and unifying—a principle perfectly 
one and simple, but furnished with a triple act. On reaching 
this stage of the process, man has found himself; so far, 
however, without being aware of it. In fact, he does not 
yet know that that being, that substance, which he has 
discovered, is himself. He has not yet formed the con- 
sciousness of himself; he is not yet able to pronounce the 
monosyllable / How is he to take this further step ? we 
ask again. In what way shall he give himself this new 
mode of existence and life? Tow shall it happen that he 
will not only live, but will begin to know that he lives, to 
live for himself? A single step more, and he will arrive at 
that too. Having found that single principle which feels, 
understands, and reasons, he will only have to re-think the 
manner in which he found this single principle. When he 
contemplated the unifying or reasoning activity in being, 
and saw it therein, he performed a new act, in which he 
perceived the reasoning activity. Now, in that first moment 
in which a man observes that the act which perceives the 
reasoning activity is not something different from the 
reasoning activity itself, but an activity identical with it, 
in the same moment he has perceived himself, and can 
pronounce / In truth, / expresses identity between the 
reasoning principle and the principle which pronounces it 
by saying /, that is, he who pronounces Jf, in articulating 
this monosyllable, testifies that he is conscious that there is 
an activity, and that this activity is the same that speaks, 
that announces itself, that is conscious of itself. He who 
pronounces /, therefore, must have reflected upon his own 
activity, and have found that what reflected on its own 
activity was not a different principle from that on which it 
reflected. All that now remains to be explained is the 
manner in which a man is able to recognize that the 
reflecting and speaking activity is the same as the per- 
ceiving and reasoning. This identity of principles in the 
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different reflections arises from the inner feeling, that is, 
from the feeling which man has of his own universal 
activity, wherein are virtually contained and identified all 
partial activities, and wherein it is felt that that act which 
gives rise to perception and reasoning is nothing other than 
an act, a partial application, of that first fundamental 
activity, from which likewise proceeds reflection upon that 
which is perceived and reasoned about, upon perceptions, 
upon reasonings, upon the reflections themselves, and that 
this activity is the very one which speaks and posits itself 
by saying 7, Thus is generated the Egv. Hence we see 
clearly that there are—(1) a subject merely sensitive, which 
neither sees nor understands itself; (2) an intellective 
subject, even before this subject understands itself; (3) a 
human, that is, a sensitive-intellective subject, anterior to 
its consciousness of itself; and (4) we see that, when the 
human subject, through diverse internal operations, succeeds 
in gaining a consciousness of itself, it then becomes an go” 
(A uthropelogy, S§ 805-810). 


S2, 


It is true that, after we have perceived both eer 


the corporeal world and ourselves, we may reflect unable to 


: compare 

upon these two perceptions, compare the object perceived 
eings 

of the one with that of the other, and mark their together, 


relations. This comparison we could not make rae 
unless we had in our minds universal being, being, by 
the measure of all beings. When we refer real, egg 
particular, limited being to the essence of being, nea 
its ground and principle, we understand that the ae 

former is not a complete realization of the latter ; en ° 


: oe beings, 
and when we refer other real, particular, limited ana, 

: : hence, if 
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If, when we refer a second being to the essence 
of being, we see that it is a realization having the 
same mode and quantity as the first, we call it a 
being of the same species. Although it may be 
in all respects like the preceding, we may yet be 
able to see that it is a different individual, from 
the fact that it is the object of a second perception 
contemporaneous with the first. And this is the 
principle of the discernibility of individuals. Vf 
the second being were the object of the same 
identical perception as the first, they would not 


be two individuals, but one. 


Rosmini carefully distinguishes between the zvd@ividual 
and the zdea of the individual; but he seems to find no 
principle that satisfactorily explains individuation. He 
says, “ The true individual occurs only in the order of real 
being, and the principle of individuation is simply the 
reality of being” (duthropology, § 785. Cf. under § 84). 


o3. 


We know, then, the xamdcr of contempo- 
raneous perceptions, when the individual beings 
are exactly the same in all other respects—a 
supposition logically possible. ‘The reason of 
which is that, in this case, we are able to refer two 
or more individuals at once to universal being, 
by the light of which we are able to see that the 
realization of two is more than the realization of 
one. Thus arise the ideas of numbers. After- 
wards, of course, comes abstraction (reflected 
attention limited to certain observable elements 
of being), and gives us pure numbers. 
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84. 


If, however, two perceived beings are recog- Difference 

A ‘ : of mode of 
nized as different, not only because they are per- realization 
: : . constitutes 
ceived by different contemporaneous perceptions, difference 
. : of species ; 

but also because they differ in the mode or quan- difference 


3 ‘ , 3 - in quantit 
tity of their realization, then they are recognized aE 


; : : ; < 5 : stitute 
as different in species, or, if their species is the ,ecientar 


same, as different in some accidental attribute. U'nces 


The difference in mode of realization constitutes 
the difference of species; the a@fference in the 
guantity, or even of the actuality, is the cause of 
accidental differences. 


This doctrine will hardly be accepted by those who 
believe that species are due to quantitative differences of 
constituent parts, and that accidental differences may, by 
being perpetuated till they become sufficiently great, consti- 
tute qualitative or specific differences. Sulphuric anhydride 
has qualities very different from those of sulphide dionide, 
and yet the ground of the difference between the two is 
purely a matter of quantity (SO,; SO,). Here is involved 
the whole question of the Origin of Specics. 

In regard to specification, Rosmini lays down the fol- 
lowing principles :— 

“(1) Pure reality, without determination, is an abstract 
concept, which marks neither being, nor substance, nor 
accident, nor principle, nor term, nor quality, nor quantity, 
but merely a mode of being. If we desecnd from this 
most abstract concept to one less abstract, but still ab- 
stract, and consider that reality which is the extended 
term of feeling, it will take the name of matter. Matter, 
considered thus, without any further detcrminations, is 
unlimited, or, more correctly, indefinite, and, therefore, still 
devoid of quantity. 

“(2) Nothing real can exist indetcrminate. .. 
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“(3) Reality is of two kinds, priverple and term. To 
the “erm reality belongs matter; ... to the principle 
reality, the ‘spirit, that is, the sensitive principle, the 
intellective principle, and the rational. 

‘“(4) Hence four kinds of forms : 

“A. The form which determines and individuates 
matter (first kind of form). This form produces demensive 
guantity, figure and number of material individuals—parts. 

“B. The materiated form which determines and indi- 
viduates the sensitive principle (second kind of form), 
Formed matter... may exist in three states—continuity 
pure and simple, continuity with internal movements, and 
continuity with internal harmonic movements. These 
three states of formed matter give occasion to three 
varieties of the same species, that is, the species of sensi- 
tive individuals. 

“C. The form which determines and individuates the 
intellective principle—object being (third kind of form, 
pure objective). 

“D. The form which determines the rational principle 
—object-subject being (fourth kind of form, objective, with 
determinations coming from the subject), 

“(5) Finally, we may gather from what has been said— 

“A. That the multitude of real, corporeal, animal and 
human ?¢vdividuals is due to the division of matter, which 
division is a consequence of its peculiar form. 

“B. That the multiplication of species is due to the 
various nature of the terms. In other words, as soon as 
a term, ontologically considered, is so limited that it ex- 
cludes another and another excludes it, so that between 
the two there is no gradation, but entire separation, so 
entire as to make necessary the use of a different idea in 
order to be thought, then this term excites in the principle 
a feeling likewise exclusive, which is not a matter of degree, 
but altogether a different fecling, in which difference con- 
sists, as we have scen, ontological limitation. Why a term 
renders itself thus exclusive ; how being is susceptible of 
such determination; how many such ontological limita- 
tions there may bej—all these are questions ... whose 
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answers lie hid in the abyss of being. These specific feel- 
ings have their root in as many exclusive acts of being. 

“C, Finally, the multiplication of gevera is due to 
abstract thought, which, nevertheless, is based on the 
intrinsic order of being, when it distinguishes different 
things in it, but, in so far as it separates them and con- 
siders them apart, operates according to its own subjec- 
tive laws: 

“Genera which are formed according to some purely 
mental principle ought to be called, not gexera, but classes” 
(Theosophy, vol. v. pp. 384-386). 

It is needless to add that it is one of St. Thomas’ 
favourite doctrines, derived from Aristotle, that matter is 
the principle of individuation. See Swm. Theol, i. q. 3, 
Ort. By CA rGna 6A, ares. 2. Ish Gi nh Oy ats i Oi GS, 
atisnd atid 55 C.3 “q..$5,-art. by 5 dy 86, arts. 1 and 3, ’¢., 
elcs etc. 


85. 


When we refer the perception of bodies and of 
ourselves to universal being, and then compare the 
objects of the two perceptions, we find that the 
two limit each other and our mind adds the nega- 
tions and distinctions. Then the corporeal world 
may be called xox-/-go (the concept of the Zo is, 
indeed, much more complicated ; but we will not 
stop here to explain minutely its formation) ; then 
we may say that the Ago and xox-/:eo mutually 
limit each other ; then, when we perceive the £go, 
we shall negate body, and vice versa. 


Probably no one, except Hegel, ever denied that all 
negation presupposes a previous affirmation ; but it was a 
great merit on Rosmini’s part to have shown that an 
affirmation does not, as such, include a negation, ‘The 
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affirmations of intuition and perception are made without 
any implied negations, and it is only when we have had 
several perceptions, and begin to reflect upon and compare 
them, that their difference induces us to introduce nega- 
tion. Hence, the perception of the external world by no 
means includes a negation of the Av ; nor does the per- 
ception of the Zo include a negation of the external world. 
Only when the two are thought together, reflected upon, 
and compared, does the one become the negation of the 
other. It was the failure to see this that enabled Hegel to 
find a starting-point for his Logic. Had he seen that the 
thought of being does not imply or involve the thought of 
nothing, he would never have been able to lay the first 
stone of that huge constructive abuse of negation. 


86. 


A further reflection is necessary, if we wish to 
reason from the finite to the infinite. In this case, 
the attention of the mind must not fix itself upon 
what distinguishes the “vo from the xon-L:go, but 
must consider what they have in common, 2z.e. 
their limitation, and so from the thought of the 
finite, contingent, etc., ascend to the infinite, 
necessary, etc. 


of the infinite, necessary, and absolute, I do not 


Hence, to ascend to the thought 


require the two perceptions, but I may reach it 
equally well by setting out from either of them, 
since each is limited, contingent, and _ relative. 
Therefore, that act of the mind by which I ascend 
It is 
not even that reflection whereby I compare the 


to the infinite is not primitive perception. 


perception of the £vo with the perception of the 
non-Lyeo ; but it is a reflection in which, from the 
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limits of either the “go or the xox-£go indif- 
ferently, I leap into the infinite. 


One learns how valuable such a result as this is, by 
seeing what strange conclusions persons come to, who have 
not reflected on the source and nature of our concept of the 
infinite. Max Miuiller, for cxample, holds that we perceive 
the infinite with our senses. In answer to the question, 
how a being with only five senses, which supply him with 
knowledge of only finite things, comes to think or speak of 
anything not finite or infinite, he says, “I answer without 
fear of contradiction (!) that it is his senses which give him 
the first impression (!) of infinite things, and supply him in 
the end with an intimation of the infinite. Everything of 
which his senses cannot perceive a limit is to a primitive 
savage, or to any man in an early stage of intellectual 
activity, unlimited or infinite. Man sees; he sees to a 
certain point, and there his eyesight breaks down. But 
exactly where his sight breaks down, there presses upon 
him, whether he likes it or not, the perception of the 
unlimited or the infinite. It may be said that this is not 
perception, in the ordinary sense of the word. No more it 
is, but still less is it mere reasoning. In perceiving the 
infinite, we neither count, nor measure, nor compare, nor 
name. We know not what it is, but we know that it is, 
and we know it, because we actually feel it and are brought 
in contact with it. If it seems too bold to say that man 
actually sees the infinite, let us say that he suffers from the 
invisible, and this invisible is only a special name for the 
infinite” (Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, 
p. 27). In other words, where the finite ceases to make an 
impression on man, there he is brought into contact with 
the infinite, a perception of it presses on him, and he suffers 
from it. Now, what sort of contact is possible with the 
infinite as infinite? How can a perception press? And if 
it could, what kind of pressure would it have to exert in 
order to give a sense of the infinite? What would have to 
be the nature of suffering in order that it should scem the 
infinite? It is true that, where sight breaks down, one 
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suffers from a sense of incapacity ; but the question is, why 
does one posit, on that account, anything beyond what he 
sees. Sense feels what it feels and no more. It is intel- 
ligence with its infinite ideal object that comes in and 
declares that there is no end to being. It need hardly be 
said that Max Miller has no notion of what constitutes per- 
ception, or of what is meant by the infinite. The invisible 
a special name for the infinite! It follows that total 
darkness is the infinite! How blessed are the blind! 


OF: 


We know the relations of perceived beings, 
therefore, through reflection, in that we refer them 
to universal being, and observe how nearly they 
approach its fulness or how much they fall short 
of it. Thus is discovered the fountain of all 
reasonings and the supreme principle on which 
they all rest. If we try to formulate this principle, 
it will take this form: The human mind, knowing 
the essence of being, affirms being in feeling; then, 
drawing a comparison and referring the affirmed 
g, it knows its condi- 
tions, limits, and relations. Afterwards, by means 


being to the essence of bein 


of new reflections, it refers, in the same way, the 
cognitions arrived at to the essence of being, and 
thus draws from it ever new cognitions. 


88. 


Let us stop and consider the conditions of 
perceived beings. The conditions under which 
real beings subsist are of two kinds: those 
which fall under perceptcon, and those which fall 
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under reasoning. By the former, I mean those ing under 
: : : percep- 
which render real being capable of being per- tion. 


ceived. Among these is the prenczple of substance, 
which we must now explain. 


Substance Rosmini defines as “that energy whereby a 
being and all that it includes actually exist,” or “that 
energy in which is based the actual existence of a being” 
(New Essay, vol. ii. § 587). As his doctrine in regard to it 
involves one of the cardinal points of his system, it will be 
necessary to devote some space to It. 

“Let us see, then,” he says, “in how many ways the 
mind conceives this energy ; and, to see this, let us analyze 
its concept. In this we may note two elements: first, the 
act of existence, or that energy whereby a being exists ; 
second, the being itself which exists (essence). This dis- 
tinction is made only through abstraction ; but abstraction 
is precisely what we require in this case, because we are 
dealing with what takes place in the mind, and not with 
what takes place outside of it. . . 

“What, then, are the modes which our idea of sub- 
stance may assume ? 

“(t) We may think the evergy whereby beings exist 
universally, that is, by thinking not any particular being, 
but merely any possible being; not fixing any determi- 
nation, but supposing it determined in that mode which is 
necessary in order that it may exist. This is the idea of 
substance in general, 

“(2) We may think the exergy of a being furnished 
with some generic determination. This is the idea of 
generic substance. 

“(3) We may think the aforesaid exergy of a deter- 
minate being specifically, that is, we may think the actual 
existence which the individual of a determinate species 
may have, thinking in that idea the complete individual, 
furnished with all that it requires in order to exist, that is, 
with all its common, as well as with all its proper, marks. 
When the mind has succeeded in thinking the possibility 

QO 


a 
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that such an individual should actually exist, without yet 
knowing that it does really exist, it has the idea of specefic 
substance, an exemplary idea, or one reducible to an exem- 
plary idea. 

‘Hence, in the three ideas of substance, there is always 
thought a thing entirely determined as being, and lacking 
nothing but subsistence, which thing I call zvdividual. .. . 
If I think the energy by which an individual may subsist, 
I think substance in general; if I think the energy whereby 
an individual of a given genus may subsist, I think generic 
substance; if I think the energy whereby an individual of 
a given species may exist, I think specific substance. Idea 
of substance in general, idea of generic substance, idea of 
specific substance, are always ideas of the energy which 
constitutes actual existence, which can be only zxdfvidual. 

“T cannot think the actual existence of a being without 
at the same time thinking that this being may receive all 
the determinations which it requires in order to exist. The 
idea of an individual, therefore, is intimately connected 
with, and comprised in, the idea of substance, so that an 
explanation of the origin of the one explains the origin of 
the other. Now, there cannot exist in our minds any other 
ideas of substance or individual besides these three, that 
is, the universal, the generic, and the specific. We must, 
therefore, describe the origin of each of these. 

‘Supposing such description given, we should not even 
then have offered an explanation of all the thoughts which 
we think regarding substances. Besides ideas, we form judg- 
ments respecting the real subsistence of substances. . . 
The act whereby we pronounce ‘a thing subsists’ is an 
operation of the mind (sfzr7fo), essentially different from 
simple intuition ; it is an operation which unites to the idea 
of the thing the persuasion of, or belief in, the subsistence of 
what was previously thought as possible. Hence, as we 
have three ideas of substance, so also we may form three 
judgments regarding their subsistence: (1) That there 
subsists a substance simply; (2) that there subsists a 
substance of a given genus; (3) that there subsists a 
substance of a given species. ... 
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“OF all these ideas and of all these judgments we must 
describe the origin, or show their mode of possibility in the 
human mind. In order to facilitate this undertaking, let us 
see if we can in some measure contract the limits of our 
investigations. . . . In the first place, our path is shortened 
by the connection in which the three ideas stand to each 
other. They are, indeed, united in such a way that the 
one is engendered from the other. Hence, if we explain 
the origin of one, we explain that of all. 

“In order to see this, let us begin with the idea of 
specific substance. Now, in order to obtain the ideas of 
generic and universal substance, we have only to abstract 
them from this. ... Hence, if we explain the idea of 
specific substance, we explain also the other two 
Whence, then, comes the idea of specific substance? In 
searching for the origin of this idea, we find that it is con- 
nected with judgments which we form regarding the 
subsistence of beings—a connection which still further 
limits the field of our investigations ; since, when we have 
understood this connection, we shall see that with one 
explanation we have answered not only the question, 
What is the origin of the idea of specific subsistence ? but 
also the question, What is the origin of the judgments 
which we make respecting the subsistence of substances ? 

“The judgments which we form respecting the sub- 
sistence of substances are, as we have said, three. Let us 
show the wervs between them, and how the difficulties in 
all three may be reduced to one. In judging that there 
subsists (1) any individual being, (2) an individual of a 
certain genus, or (3) an individual of a certain species, 
we must be moved by some ground. 

“This ground, which determines us to affirm the sub- 
sistence of individuals, is the ground of our perception of 
the same. When this is found, those judgments are 
explained, that is, we see how they may be formed by 
our minds. This shows that in all these three kinds of 
judgment, the difficulty to be overcome is one and the 
same, and consists in showing plainly what is our ground 
for saying to ourselves, This individual subsists. We must 
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therefore, firs¢, indicate the mode in which we form the 
idea of specific substance ; second, show what is the ground 
that leads us to judge respecting the subsistence of sub- 
stances. To this simplicity we have reduced our inquiry. 
But it may be simplified still further, if we consider the 
nevus between the two questions. Let us suppose we 
know the ground that moves us to posit the subsistence of 
an individual. On this ground, we say to ourselves, This 
individual subsists. Now, in our perception of this indi- 
vidual there is already included the idea of substance, 
sinee, inasmuch as substance is merely the energy by which 
a being exists, we cannot conecive a subsistent being 
without conceiving along with it the energy whereby it 
exists, and this is its substance. The two questions, there- 
fore, reduce themselves to one: How can I pronounce a 
judgment on the subsistence of a being? When, indeed, I 
make this judgment and thus perceive this being, I at the 
same time perceive its substance, and hence easily form, or 
rather, have already formed, the idea of it” (New Essay, 
vol. it. §§ 589-596). 

It follows, of course, from this, that substance is merely 
the ideal being which we unite to sensations in the act of 
intellective perception, thereby giving them objectivity. 
Substance, therefore, is merely objective being, the form of 
the mind. It may be supposed from this that substance, 
being synonymous with ideal being, is a mere abstraction, 
a mere mental figment. Rosmini, however, is very far from 
considering either the one or the other in this light. Ac- 
cording to him, an abstraction is not necessarily a mental 
product. He says, “When I call the idea of universal 
being most abstract, 1 do not mean that it is produced by 
the operation of abstraction, but only that it is, in its 
nature, abstract and separate from all subsistent beings ” 
(New Essay, vol. iti. § 1455). This is a point of extreme 
importance. 

It is curious to observe to what strange consequences 
Herbert Spencer has been led by a failure to reach the 
truth respecting the nature of the idea of substance. 
“ Existence,’ says this distinguished biologist, “ means 
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nothing more than persistence; and hence in mind that 
which persists in spite of all changes, and maintains the 
unity of the aggregate in defiance of all attempts to divide 
it, is that of which existence in the full sense of the word 
must be predicated—that which we must postulate as the 
substance of mind in contradistinction to the varying forms 
it assumes. But, if so, the impossibility of knowing the 
substance of mind is manifest. By the definition, it is that 
which undergoes the modification producing a state of mind. 
Consequently, if every state of mind is some modification of 
this substance of mind, there can be no state of mind in 
which the unmodified substance of mind is present” (Pr7x- 
Ciiles Of P salolee ie VOL. pty ties i $50): 

This would seem very cogent reasoning. Let us con- 
sider it. The substance of mind is its persistent element. 
Admitted. But how do we ever come to know that there is 
in the mind a persistent element ? It must be, of course, by 
some modification, producing a state of mind. But what 
modification of mind could produce a state corresponding 
to permanency? By the very definition, no modification is 
permanent, and since modifications alone produce states of 
mind, there can be no state permanent. Hence it would be 
utterly impossible for the mind ever to discover that it had 
a permanent element, that is, to recognize its own persistent 
identity. Again, since in no modification of mind _ its 
unmodified substance can appear, @ fortiori, in no modi- 
fication of mind can any other modification of the substance 
of mind appear. It will follow directly that the mind can 
never know any past modification, and hence that it can 
have no continuity of consciousness and no memory. The 
source of the error which leads Spencer to these mani- 
festly false results is very evident. Is knowledge a mere 
state of mind, a modification of its substance? If it 
were so, there would be absolutely no difference between 
sensation and knowledge, for no one will question that 
sensation is a modification of the substance of mind. It 
would follow from this that pain and the knowledee of 
pain were the same thing, and that the only way to know 
or think of a toothache would be to have one. But this is 
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obviously untrue. Hence, knowledge is not mere sensation, 
and, therefore, not merely a modification of the substance 
of mind. If we ask wherein knowledge differs from sensa- 
tion, the most simple reply is, that knowledge always has 
an object, whereas sensation, in so far, at least, as it is a 
modification of the substance of mind or a mental state, 
never has an object. To speak of the object of a modifica- 
tion or of a state would be a patent absurdity. Nothing is 
known until it is made an object, that is, until it ceases to 
be a modification and state of the subject, and becomes a 
permanent something altogether independent of subjective 
states. If this be the case, there is no reason why the 
mind should not make itself, with or without its modi- 
fications, an object to itself, and, abstracting from these 
modifications, if need be, think its substance unmodified. 
But, after this operation was performed, how would the 
substance of mind, being without modifications and there- 
fore without distinguishing marks, differ from any other 
substance? What would it be more than simple being, the 
element which every object of thought must have in order 
to be thought ? But surely we know what being is. If we 
did not, we should not know anything, for nothing 1s 
known except as being. We could not even put the 
question, What 7s being? without already knowing what 
it was. The question implies that we desire an answer in 
terms of being. It thus appears that we know what 
substance unmodified is, and since we know the modi- 
fications that distinguish the substance of mind, we know 
even its specific substance. What we do not know is, how 
these modifications are connected, how substance comes 
to be modified in this particular way. But there is no 
apparent reason why we should not discover this, and 


therefore no ground for doginatic agnosticism with refer- 
ence to spiritual entities. 


59. 


We saw (§ 74) that in all our sensations of 
body there are three activities : /77s/, the activity 
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which modifies us; second, our modification; and, sation 
pure, but 


third, ourselves who are modified. The first of only as 
moditica- 


these activities is the object of our perception of tions of 
body; the third, the object of our perception oe 
ourselves : it remains for us to consider the second, 
our own modification, or sensation itself. The 
sensation or modification of ourselves is certainly 
what stimulates our intellectual attention to per- 
ceive bodies and ourselves. But our sensation is 
not the body which produces it, neither is it we 
ourselves. What is it, then? Do we perceive it? 
If we consider its nature, we see clearly that it is 
a passive act of our feeling, and that we ourselves 
are a feeling susceptible of various modifications. 
We see, moreover, that this modification of the we- 
feeling is produced by the action of an external 
agent. But all this knowledge concerning sensa- 
tion we now have through reflection. Does it, 
therefore, fall within perception ? Here again we 
must appeal to fact, so that we may not be misled 
by capricious theories, and put a false construction 
on the nature of things. Now, the fact tells that 
that reflection does not and cannot fall under per- 
ception afore. And, indeed, what is perception but 
the affirmation of a real being?) Now, is sensation 
by itself a real being 2? Of course not. It is only 
a certain passive actuality or quality of a being. 
Hence, on the occasion of sensations, we never 
perceive the sensation alone. We always perceive 
ourselves who are beings, and it is only as united 
to us that sensation is perceived as a modification 


of ourselves. 
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90. 
This enables us to solve the somewhat diffi- 
cult question so often put by philosophers : Does 
the perception of beings take place directly or through 
the medium of reasoning? Our reply is that it 
takes place directly, by means of a simple 7zdg- 
ment, and without any reasoning. We add, how- 
ever, that this judgment is followed by reflection, 
which breaks it up into a process of reasoning. 
This reasoning, although the product of the 
reflection itself, and entirely distinct from  per- 
ception, leaves upon us the impression that a 
secret process of reasoning has taken place in the 
act of perception itself, although it really has not. 


This is easily explained. Perception is a synthetic 
judgment of objectivity, made by nature, and does not 
therefore, as such, enter into consciousness. The becoming 
conscious (das Lewusstwerden), the cognition, is the analysis 
of the judgment made by reflection. Things are really 
presented to the intelligence as objects, that is, as feelings 
already combined with being, or, which is the same thing, 
inhering in substance. What the intelligence does is to 
analyze these compounds, separating substance, which is 
the same for all things, from the sensible modifications 
which alone constitute real differences. Every act of 
cognition, therefore, is a separation of substance and 
accident. Judgment gives us cognition ; reflection, recog- 
nition, in both senses of that term. When I reflect upon 
a cognitive judgment pronounced spontaneously, I cognize, 
in a new and indirect way, what I had previously cognized 
directly, and I also acknowledge my previous cognition as 
mine. 


to 


LHE PEEING OF SELL: 


one 
The process by which reflection translates Process by 
which re- 


our perception of ourselves is the following :— fection 
translates 


When the human spirit receives a sensation, it the per- 
: : . : : ception of 
immediately perceives that there is a reality. But ourselves, 
reality is always an entity which must belong to a 

being. Now, the mere reality of sensation is not 

itself a being. Therefore, if this reality, which 

must pertain to a being, is not itself a being, 

there must exist a being to which it belongs and 
whose actuality it is. Therefore a being subsists. 

Such is the reasoning that seems to take place in 

every perception. Properly speaking, however, 

this reasoning is the work of reflection, which 
insinuates itself unawares into perception. In 

fact, perception is the affirmation of a being. 
Therefore, there is no perception until the spirit pow 
has said to itself that there is a being—has_pro- Py"! 
nounced the last proposition in the above process pats 
of reasoning: A being subsists. The other pro- PerceP- 
positions, therefore, are prior to perception. But 
before perception there is no process of reasoning, 

since human thought regarding reality begins with 
perception. Hence the process in question does 

not properly belong to perception, but is the work 

of reflection. How, then, does perception take 


place? Blindly ? 


“T am a being that thinks itself, therefore I am a 
substance, The substance of the Zgo is a fecling, because 
the £go feels. I always fecl myself the same in all the 
various operations which I perform ; and when I am_per- 


Perception 
does not 
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forming no operation, I feel myself still, because I live, and 
feel that I live, essentially. This Zgo is, therefore, a fun- 
damental feeling. because all other sensations are based on 
it. It requires no other sensations ; it is per se; we never 
can be without ourselves; all sensations require an essen- 
tial feeling, because all possible sensations are but modi- 
fications of us. With the feeling Ao, therefore, we feel a 
being, a substance, a subject (that is, a living sentient prin- 
ciple). In this way, if we think this feeling, we perceive a 
substance. It is, therefore, a substance that we perceive 
immediately, and this substance is ourselves” (.Vew £ssay, 
vol. iii, §§ 1195, 1196). 


Q2. 


Of course not. On the contrary, it takes 
place in full light. As soon as we feel ourselves 
modified, we pronounce the existence of ourselves, 
because we pronounce nothing else than the 
existence of a being. When we have a sensation, 
the first thing we see is the being in which the 
sensation inheres, the being modified. Before 
we perceive being, sensation is but a feeling. 
Given this feeling, we directly affirm the principle 
of it. This principle ts inseparable from it, so 
inseparable, indeed, that the feeling cannot be 
known, just as it cannot exist, without it, that is, 
without the being in which it is. Feeling, there- 
fore, incites us to affirm not only the feeling itself, 
but also the being in which it inheres, and, hence, 
to perceive the being and the feeling in the being 
simultaneously. 


Rosmini holds that the sensations do not excite the 
intelligence directly ; but that, when a need is created in 
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the sensitive nature, the go puts forth, in order to satisfy 
it, all its forces, and among them its intellectual ones. “In 
this way, the sense, without acting directly on the intelli- 
gence, occasions intellectual movement. ‘The scnse excites 
the “go, which possesses the intelligence, to put in activity 
this intelligence itself. The unity of the go, therefore, in 
which sense and intelligence come together, is the mediator 
and path of communication betwecn these two entirely 
different powers” (Mew Essay, vol. iti. § 1258, n.). 


95: 


This necessity which constrains us intellec- 11 is go- 


. 3 : : : verned by 
tively to perceive sensation as in the sentient the prin- 
p 


: 3 : : ciple of 
being, and not as standing by itself, is, when sistance. 


formulated into a general principle, called the 
S I I 

principle of substance, and may be thus ex- 
pressed : [Vhenever the feeling ts a reality which 
docs not by wlself constitute a being capable of 
forming an object of perception, intellective per- 
ception docs not stop short at this reality, but 
affirnis the being to which that reality belongs. 


“When we, intelligent beings, supply being to sensitive 
) S >>) > 

perception, we thereby form the idea of substance, that is, 
of a being conceived by us as existing in itself and not in 
another. When we supply being to the ¢fellective per- 
ception of an action, then we form the idea of cause, that 
is, of a substance performing an action.* The act of our 
understanding is the same in the formation of the idea of 
cause and in the formation of the idea of substance. 
Both operations consist in supplying being to that which 
feeling or perception furnishes to us. This is possible 


* In a note the author says, ‘By this supplying of being, we do not 
create it or make it emanate from ourselves. On the contrary, it is given to 
us to intuite from the first moment of our existence.” 


Substance 
and acci- 
dent. 


Why 

the child. 
which has 
not per- 
ceived it- 
self, is 
compelled 
by the 
principle 
of sub- 
stance to 
attribute 
its own 
sensations 
to bodies. 
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through the identity of the subject (WE) which feels, per- 


ceives intellectively, and reflects... . Cause is a being 
performing an action outside of itself (effect)... Sez- 
sible quality cannot stand alone without a substance. 
Alction cannot stand alone without a cause. . .. Thus the 


intellect completes sensation and arrives at substance ; 
completes perception and arrives at cause” (Vew E£ssay, 
vol. ii. §§ 622-625). 


O4. 

The reality which does not by itself constitute 

a perceivable being is called accedent, and the 

being to which this reality belongs is called its 

substance, as being the ewmediate substratum of 

the accident; in other words, that wherein the 
accident is known and affirmed as subsisting. 


95. 


Before proceeding further, let us reply to an 
accessory difficulty which may very naturally arise 
in the mind of the reader. It may be said, You 
have supposed that, given sensations, we per- 
ceive ourselves and our sensations as modifications 
of ourselves. But this is not the fact. The child, 
when it receives its first sensations, perceives 
external bodies rather than itself, and even its 
own sensations it attributes to bodies, believing 
these to have colour, taste, sound, etc. This, I 
reply, is certainly true of the child, and is a fresh 
proof that, in the child, the perception of bodies, 
as I have already stated, precedes the perception 
of itself But this does not affect the principle of 
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substance. The child, for the very reason that it 
has not yet arrived at the perception of itself, is 
compelled by the law of its understanding, which 
obeys the principle of substance, to attribute to 
bodies its own sensations, for the plain reason 
that, in virtue of this principle, it cannot perceive 
sensations without attributing them to a being. 
Being unable, therefore, to attribute them to itself, 
since it has not yet perceived itself, it attributes 
them to bodies—to the foreign agent which 
operates in it and whose force and activity it 
perceives bound up with every one of its own 
sensations. So closely, indeed, ts the agent bound 
up with the sensation produced by it, that the 
closest attention and reflection are required in order 
to separate the two. 


96. 


It may now be replied, Then the principle of It does 


‘ e : : not follow 
substance is fallacious, causing us to attribute our that the 


: : principle 
own sensations to bodies and look upon them as of sub. 


accidents of these. But this is not really the case. Rice, 
It is not the princtple of substance that causes us 
to attribute our sensations to external bodies 
rather than to ourselves. This principle obliges 
us only to affirm a substance when we have a 
feeling of accidents, not to specify what substance 
itis. We have, therefore, to be on our guard and 
see that the substance which we affirm is the sub- 


stance to which the accidents properly belong. Tf phe errros 


we com- 


in this respect we commit errors, we have a faculty oye. 


ferring 
accidents 
to the 
wrong 
substance 
may be 
corrected. 


The prin- 
ciple of 
substance 
is the in- 
tuition of 
the essence 
of being, 
the first 
and uni- 
versal 
truth, 
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whereby we can correct them. Thus, through 
careful reflection, we come afterwards to recognize 
that sensations are accidents of ourselves, and not 
of bodies, although they are felt by us at the same 
time and place as the bodies which act upon our 
feeling. Indeed, in the last analysis, a force acting 
in us is our only concept of these. Now, if we 
have a faculty whereby we may correct our errors, 
nothing more is required in order to confute 
scepticism and secure to us the possession of the 


truth. 


“The principle which ought to enable us accurately to 
distinguish, within sensation, the subjective element from 
the extra-subjective is the following :—Whatever enters into 
sensation considered in itself (and not in the mode in which 
it ‘is produced) is subjective; and all that enters into the 
concept of our passivity, as attested to us by consciousness, 
is extra-subjective” (Vew Essay, vol. ii. § 881). In other 
words, sevsation, as such, is subjective ; whereas sensitive 
perception, that is, the feeling of passivity, involving as it 
does, when reflected on, the notion of activity, is extra- 
subjective (cf. under § 78). 


97: 


What, then, is the principle of substance? It 
is simply the application of the idea of being to 
those felt realities which are not sufficient of them- 
selves to form a perceivable being; it is the law of 
perception. But perception is infallible ($$ 64-70) ; 
hence also the principle of substance is infallible. 
We say that a given felt reality sometimes does 
not by itself constitute a perceivable being. Be- 
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fore we can say this, we must know what con- 
stitutes a perceivable being, and this is the same 
thing as knowing what the essence of being, 
‘which we affirm in feeling, is. This we know by 
nature. Hence the principle of substance is no- 
thing else but the intuition of the essence of being 
applied to reality. We are able to affirm it of 
certain realities (substances) ; of certain others 
(accidents) we cannot afhrm it, unless they are 
united with the first. In making this distinction 
we are guided by the essence of being itself, 
which cannot be realized in the second without 
the first 
there is an intrinsic order. but the intuition of 


a circumstance which shows that in being 


the essence of being does not admit error ; it is 
the intuition of truth itself. Hence the principle 
of substance does not admit error, but is essentially 
true. 


It must not be supposed from this that Rosmini holds 
to the doctrine of a single substance in the Spinozistic 
sense. Substance is not mere being, but being applied to 
feeling. If being be separated from the terms of sense, it is 
no longer substance. Substance is being, employed to 
render cognition of realities possible, and, when not so 
employed, becomes a mere abstraction. (Sce New Lssay, 


vol. ii, § 650, n.) 


98. 


The condition of perception, therefore, is that One of the 


. . . A 5 j conditions 
in every feeling it must affirm a being, Retflec- of retlee- 
. ort : . tion is the 
tion has many other conditions which it tends to principle 


of cause. 


Various 
orders of 
reflection, 
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“ 


establish. One of these is the preuciple of cause, 
whose nature and veracity we must now show. 


In regard to the principle of cause, see under § 93. 
Cause may be defined as the substance of action. Of 
course, such cause does not include what, since Aristotle’s 
time, has been called final cause (76 of Evexa), which can 
exist only for, and act only through, intelligence, and which 
is known prior to the action whose substance it becomes. 
“ The principle of cause,” says Rosmini, “ descends from the 
principle of contradiction, and hence from the principle of 
cognition. The principle of cause may be expressed thus : 
Every event (everything that begins) has a cause which 
produces it... . This proposition is entirely equivalent to 
this other: It is impossible for intelligence to think an 
event without thinking a cause that has produced it. In 
order to show that an event without a cause cannot be 
thought, we must show that the concept of such an event 
would involve a contradiction. . . . To say that what does 
not exist acts, is a contradiction. But to say, An event is 
without a cause, is equivalent to saying, What does not 
exist acts. Therefore an event without a cause is a 
contradiction. . . . To conceive an operation (a change) 
without a being is to conceive without conceiving, which is 
a contradiction. Indeed, the principle of cognition says, 
The object of cognition is being; hence, without a being, 
there can be no conceiving. .. . An event is an operation 
(a change). If, thercfore, this operation has no cause, it is 
conceived as isolated, without any being to which it belongs. 
It is therefore an operation without being, or, which is the 
same thing, that operates which does not exist” (Mew 
Essay, vol. ii. § 569). 


99. 

We have already stated wherein reflection 
consists. It is an act wherein the mind considers 
the objects of perception, or of previous re- 
{lections, in relation to the essence of being. Let 
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us at present deal with reflection of the former 
order, that which touches objects of perception, 
and not the objects of previous reflections. 
When reflection refers perceived beings to Reflection 


of the first 
the essence of being, it sees how limited they are, order dis. 
F ; i covers the 
how little of the essence of being they include, different 
a $ limitations 
how far they come short of exhausting it. — It andmu- 
: tual de- 
sees that they have the essence of being, but are pendence 
of real 


not that essence. In this way it discovers their beings. 
interdependence, inasmuch as the dependence of 
one being upon another is only a kind of limita- 
tion. That, therefore, which renders contingent 
limited beings separate, distinct dezvgs is not the 
same as that which renders them zevdependent. 
Things may be separate and distinct beings 
although they be dependent. Hence each of them, 
as a separate being, may be the object of a 
special perception. Its dependence is not the 
object of perception, but of reflection. 


As far as mere perception goes, a table, for example, 


is a perfectly distinct thing. It is only when reflection 
comes to consider the act of its coming into existence 
that its dependence becomes conspicuous. When we think 
a time before the table was, and then a time after the table 
was, we find we cannot pass from the latter to the former 
with the idea of table in our minds, without throwing the 
existence of the table, in the form of cause, into the earlier 
time. This mcans that we cannot think absolute beginning, 
or passage from nothing to being. As Sir W. Hamilton 
puts it: “We are utterly unable to realize in thought the 
possibility of the complement of existence being either 
increased or diminished. ... There is conceived an absolute 
tautology between an effect and its causes” (Lectures on 
Metaphysics, vol. ii. p. 377). 


R 


Notions 
of cause 
and effect. 
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100. 


When we see a being, a reality, a mode, a new 
accident begin, reflection immediately says that 
there must be a cause for such being, reality, 
mode, or accident, and calls the new product an 
effect. When we consider this operation of the 
mind, we see that the concept and name of effect 
are posterior to the name of cause. It is only after 
we know that a given being could not exist with- 
out a cause that it receives the name of effect. 
What is the meaning of recognizing that a being 
had a cause? It simply means recognizing that 
that being (its essence) has not within itself its 
own subsistence, which, therefore, must come to it 
from elsewhere. But when we say that a being 
has not its subsistence in itself, but derives it from 
without, this is the same thing as saying that it has 
a cause. When, therefore, we judge that a being 
must have a cause, we merely recognize that it has 
not subsistence through its essence. To recognize 
that a being (or a reality belonging to a being) 
has not subsistence through its own essence, is 
only to compare the real perceived being with the 
essence of being, which, as we said, is the work of 
reflection. One of the conditions, therefore, under 
which reflection works, one of its essential rules, is 
the principle of causation. 


Rosmini frequently adverts to the scepticism of those 


who deny the absolute universality and necessity of the 
principle of causation, and undertakes to show that such 
scepticism is groundless. “ The fact,” he says “which these 
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philosophers admit is this: ‘All men assume the proposition 
that there is no effect without a cause, recognizing and using 
it as necessary and universal.’ What they deny is, that 
this proposition zs necessary and universal. They say it is 
so only in appearance. Now, setting out from the fact 
which they concede, we might reason as follows :— You 
admit that the proposition, ‘ Every effect must have a cause, 
is necessary and universal in appearance, but you add, ov/y 
in appearance. Now, I will show you that it could not even 
appear so to men, if they had not a cognition which was @ 
priort and not due to the senses, that is, a cognition truly 
necessary and universal. Let us suppose, then, that the pro- 
position, ‘Every effect must have its cause, is only a limited 
result of experience, which, expressed in rigorously accurate 
terms, would take this form: ‘Certain events repeatedly 
precede certain others.’ Now I ask, In order that men 
should have been able, by means of their imaginations, to 
transform this empirical proposition into this other rational 
one, ‘ Every effect must have a cause,’ what ideas must they 
have possessed? It is plain that they could not have made 
the change without having, first, the idea of possibility ; 
second, the idea of cause; third, the idea of necessity ; 
fourth, the idea of universality. Now, all these are ideas 
that we cannot possibly have from the senses, as our adver- 
saries themselves admit; that is, it is impossible to have 
(1) the idea of possibility, because the possible being of a 
thing does not fall under the senses; (2) the idea of 
cause, because only effects fall under the senses ; (3) the 
idea of necessity, because the senses show only what is, not 
what must be; (4) the idea of universality, because sense 
experience is limited to a given number of things, and 
is repeated only a given number of times. The same 
difficulty, therefore, which occurs in admitting the principle 
of cause to be true, recurs in admitting it to be apparent ” 
(New Essay, vol. i. § 321). 


The prin- 
ciple of 
cause is 
merely an 
applica- 
tion of the 
idea of 
being toa 
perceived 
being, so 
as to see 
whether 
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101. 


It follows from this that the principle of cause 
is only an application, made by reflection, of the 
idea of being to a perceived being, by which ap- 
plication it is seen that the essence of perceived 
being has not in itself subsistence, which therefore 
must come to it from without. Hence the prin- 
ciple of cause is in itself infallible, inasmuch as the 
object of perception is free from error, and the 
essence of being with which it is compared is truth 
itself. Al that remains to be done is to recognize 
whether reality is or not included in the essence 
of the being perceived. 


“ Hypotheses,” says Rosmini, “ have relation to causes ; 
but true causes are always metaphysical. Physical causes 
. . are only certain circumstances given by external ex- 
perience, which, when they occur, are always accompanied 
by certain facts. Hence, there are two absolutely distinct 
kinds of hypotheses: jst, hypotheses of true causes; 
second, hypotheses of physical causes” (Lagic, § 962). 

What are usually called physical causes are certain 
phenomena that, invariably preceding other phenomena, 
are supposed to have an active connection with them. 
Some recent thinkers would even deny the active connection, 
and define a physical cause as a phenomenon that invariably 
precedes another. But, in either case, a physical cause is 
only the place of true cause, not such cause itself. When 
I say that heat causes expansion, I have merely located the 
cause of the second phenomenon. To know this cause 
itself, I should have so to enter into the being of heat as to 
see that its union with a material body was tantamount to, 
or identical with, the expansion of that body. But identity 
is purely a metaphysical conception; hence all true cause is 
metaphysical. 
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102. 


To say that the essence of a being does not what is 


: j . : : contingent 
include subsistence is equivalent to saying that teing? 


the perceived being has not in itself the ground 
of its own subsistence, and that it is contengent. 


“In the concept of being it is necessary that they fall 
limited modes] exist, otherwise it would no longer be the 
concept of being, which has unlimited extension. There 
are, therefore, two necessities, both arising from the nature 
of being— 

‘“(1) The necessity that being should exist in itself, and, 
therefore, that it should have its proper terms, without 
which its existence in itself would be wanting, and there- 
fore would annul itself in itself. This is the necessity of 
absolute being. 

“(2) The necessity that being should exist as intel- 
ligible, because, if it were not intelligible, it would lack the 
concept of being in itself, and therefore, @ fortzor7, would lack 
existence in itself. The necessity of the concept of being 
implies that in this concept are contained also all the 
limited modes of being, without which that concept would 
be another, and no longer that of being. This is the 
necessity of the possible (possibilium), or of the essences of 
limited things (cf. Mew Essay, §§ 307 n., 375 n., 1106, 1158, 
1460). fence comes the concept of contingency. very 
necessity springs out of the nature of being, and reduces 
itself to this formula: ‘ Necessity is the property which 
being has of existing in itself’ The conditions of the 
existence of being are two: (1) that it exist with its 
proper terms; (2) that the concept of it, embracing all 
improper terms, exist. But it is not a condition of the 
existence of being in itself that it exist in itself with its 
finite terms. The real existence of these is not, therefore, 
necessary. The absence of this necessity is called contingency. 
Contingency, therefore, is that negative property of finite 


The préz- 
ciple of tn- 
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is a deve- 
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beings, whereby they do not necessarily exist in themselves, 
or in their real or moral form” (Theosophy, vol. i. § 427). 


4 


103. 

With the principle of cause, we run through 
the whole series of second causes; but finding 
them all contingent, we are not able to stop with 
them. Reflection does not rest until it has ar- 
rived at a first cause, in whose essence subsistence 
is included, and this cause is God. The principle 
of cause, which thus unfolds until it reaches its 
last operation, was called by us the prznxczple of 
mntegration. All men, from a_ necessity which 
belongs to intelligent reflection, use the principle 
of integration with great rapidity, run through 
the second causes in a body, and, by an irre- 
sistible rational instinct, arrive at the knowledge 
of God. For this reason the existence of God 
has been admitted in all times and by all the 


peoples of the world (cf. Zagzc, §§ 680-684). 


This is true, and yet the proof of the existence of 
God derived from the supposed necessity of positing a first 
cause is an extremely fallacious one. The argument takes 
this form. If there be no first cause, there must be an 
infinite succession of caused causes; in other words, an 
infinite number of successive causes. But infinite number 
is a contradiction in terms, that is, an absurdity. There- 
fore there must be a first cause. The whole force of the 
argument lies in the unthinkability of an infinite number 
actually realized. It is quite true that an infinite number 
is unthinkable, because all number, from its very nature, is 
finite. But number altogether is but an intellective mode 
of grouping, and does not lie in things themselves. It 
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may, therefore, be admitted that in finite time it 1s impos- 
sible to group an infinite multitude of things; but it by no 
means follows that an infinite multitude, beyond any, and 
therefore beyond all, number, does not exist. An innu- 
merable multitude of successive causes is therefore entirely 
possible, and there is no necessity in thought for positing a 
first cause. This fact does not interfere with the validity 
of other proofs for the existence of God. 


104. 


Reflection is guided by other principles be- All other 
. : ¢ : principles 
sides these; but, in the last analysis, all its ope- of reflec- 
“ : tion are 
rations reduce themselves to comparing a known reducible 
: ‘ } ; : in the 
object with ideal being, in order to see how far, same way 
: : to the first 
and in what mode, it partakes of the essence Of and uni. 
being, and how far it falls short of that essence. tyith, the 


Hence all reflection is by itself an instrument of pane” 


: : naturally 
truth, having truth as its type and as the measure jricited by 


of all things. us. 


I05. 


The validity of human reasoning being thus purposes 
: of the art 
demonstrated, Logic undertakes to teach LHEOAEE stvescon: 
. : ing. 
of it. The first purpose of the art of reasoning * 
is the avoidance of error, and the second, the 
attainment, by means of reasoning, of the end 


proposed. 


106. 


We avoid errors when we proceed so that the tow 
: ‘ , errors in 
mind affirms nothing gratuitously, and that the reasoning 
are avoid- 


faculty of conviction is always guided by reason, ed. Des- 


cartes’ 
four rules 
of method. 


Three 
aims of 
reasoning. 
Hence 
three 
methods — 
apodeictic, 
heuristic, 
and d7- 
aactic. 
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in such a way that what we say to ourselves is 
reached by way of pure reasoning, without the 
And here Descartes’ 
four rules of method find their application. 


interference of the will. 


These four rules, expressed in succinct and compre- 
hensive language, are: “(1) To accept nothing as true 
which is not clearly known to be such, from its presenting 
itself to the mind so clearly and distinctly as to give no 
occasion for doubt; (2) to divide, as far as possible, every 
into its natural parts; (3) to arrange one’s 
thoughts in due order, advancing gradually from the more 
simple and easy to the more complex and difficult, and to 
suppose a definite order, for the sake of orderly progress in 
research, even when none such is furnished naturally by 
the subject under consideration ; (4) by exhaustive enu- 
merations and complete revisions, to take care that nothing 
be overlooked” (Drscours de la Méthode, Part I1.). 

Rosmini lays down six rules or xorms, which he re- 
duces to these two precepts— 

“(1) Never affirm anything you do not know, or ina 
mode different from that in which you know it. The same 
applies to denying. 

“(2) Affirm with your inner thought all that you know, 
but affirm it in the mode in which you know it, without 


addition or subtraction. The same applies to denying” 
(Logic, § 168). 


problem 


107. 


The aims proposed by reasoning are three: 
first, to demonstrate and defend truth : second, to 
discover new truth, and, ¢477d, to teach the truth 
to others. Hence the three methods, the afo- 
deictic, the heuristic or inventive, and the avdactic, 
each of which has its special rules. 
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Rosmini devotes a considerable portion of his Zagic to 
an examination and classification of these rules (Book ii. 
Siv. pp. 305-473, §§ 749-1038). He has also left a very 
valuable work, treating of the didactic method as applied 
to education. The title of it is, Ox the Supreme Principle 
of Method, and on Some of its Applications, for the Benefit of 
Fluman Education. This work, which is almost unknown 
outside of Italy, contains many excellent thoughts on edu- 
cation. 


lOc: 


The apodeictic method uses various forms of Artifice 


; of the 
argumentation, but they may all be reduced to sytlogism, 
? ; to which 
that of the syllogism. The artifice of the the various 
. . : : - forms of 
syllogism consists in showing that the proposi- argument 


tion to be demonstrated is already contained in duct. 


another proposition, either evident or, at least, 
certain. The syllogism is composed of three 
propositions, the last of which is called the con- 
clusion or thesis, and the other two the premises. 
The one of the two premises implicitly contains 
the conclusion, and the other proves that it really 
contains it. The proposition which we wish to 
show to be contained in the first premise must 
have either the same subject or the same predicate 
as that premise. If the subject is the same in 
both propositions, it ts sufficient to show that the 
predicate of the conclusion is contained in the 
predicate of the proposition assumed. — If the pre- 
dicate is identical, it is sufficient to show that the 
subject of the conclusion is contained in the sub- 
ject of the proposition assumed. In order to show 
that the predicate or the subject of the conclusion 


Universal 
rule of the 
syNogism. 


From the 
necessity 
of more 
than one 
middle 
term arises 
the serttes. 
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is contained in the predicate or subject of the 
proposition assumed, we take a concept which 
we call the middle term, and show that this is 
identical either with both predicates or both sub- 
jects, whence it follows directly that the two 
subjects or the two predicates are themselves 
identical, on the ground that “things which are 
equal to the same thing are equal to one another.” 


Rosmini, like all truly great thinkers, sees the value of 
the syllogism and defends it against Hegel and other 
detractors. His reply to Hegel is one of the most acute 
and masterly pieces of philosophical criticism in existence. 
See Logic, §§ 1092-1008. 


109. 


In order to see whether a syllogism is valid 
or otherwise, we may apply this universal rule: 
The middle term must have a comprehension at 
least equal to that of the predicate, and an exten- 
sion at least equal to that of the subject, of the 
conclusion. 


1IO. 


‘ 


When no one middle term can be found which 
may be identified with both subjects or both pre- 
dicates, we may take two or more which are 
identical with each other, and the first of which is 
identical with one of the two subjects or two pre- 
dicates, and the last identical with the other. 
Then, instead of the second premise, we have two 
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or more propositions. This form is called a 
sordes. 


I1f. 


The premises must be certain in order that The car 
3 . .  ¢lusion has 
the conclusion may be necessary and apodeictic. the same 
: : logical 
If they are only probable, the conclusion will also vatue as 


be probable; if they are hypothetical, the con- ca 


clusion will be the same. The doctrine of pro- 
bability is manifold and most important. 


“ All probability,” says Rosmini, “is, in the last analysis, 
based upon this reasoning: I apprehend a certain thing. 
I have observed that several times when such a thing was, 
there was also this other, that is, the being (thing) affirmed 
in the possible judgment. Hence, when this being is 
affirmed, although I do not apprehend it, still there is 
probability that it is. Such is the universal foundation of 
probability. The index or sign of the detng affirmed, that 
is, of the truth of the proposition, is of many sorts, as many 
as there are possible connections and relations between one 
being and another. It would be too long a matter for 
our present purpose, though an important one, to stop in 
order to classify them. We will merely observe that, since 
probability has for its basis the connection (not known as 
necessary) between two entities, one of which is appre- 
hended and the other conjectured from it as its mark, it 
rests no less on those connections which exist between the 
nature and the accidents of two entities, than on those 
which are given in experience, although the connection 
arising from the nature or the accidents is not seen. Hence 
there are rational probabilities and experimental probabilities, 
according as the connection in question is rational or purcly 
CRpEnIMeital «x «4 

“The rational probability which is derived from know- 
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ing the nature and accidents of two connected entities may 
be called philosophical; the probability which is inferred 
from similar cases may be called mathematical. These two 
kinds of probability are frequently found intermingled. .. . 
Philosophical probability, arising from the consideration of 
two entities connected together, does not lend itself to 
mathematical calculation, but is discovered through medi- 
tation, and this is one of the chief reasons why the calcula- 
tion of probabilities has a limited sphere, beyond which 
when mathematicians try to go, they fall into error. And 
these errors may be attributed to three special causes. 
Either, frst, the calculation does not seize the rational 
probability ; or, second, the calculation tries also to seize the 
rational part and errs through the difficulty of reducing it 
to figures ; or, ¢/ird, it frequently happens that the similar 
cases which form the basis of experimental probability are 
the effect of the nature of the two connected entities and 
represent it; hence every time there is added to the 
calculation any figure to express the rational probability, 
the same thing is made to enter twice into the calculation. 
Sometimes, again, the number of similar cases results from 
diverse causes, that is, from the connection based upon the 
nature of the two entities and from other causes foreign to 
these ; and it is most difficult to determine how much of the 
frequency of similar cases is due to the one source and how 
much to the other. Every time, therefore, that mathe- 
maticians, not content with basing their calculations on the 
number of similar cases, presume to base it also on the 
causes that may have produced them, they almost in- 
evitably fall into error. And they do the same, if, omitting 
to include in the calculation the probability which arises 
from causes, they deal merely with the number of similar. 
cases, because most frequently this number cannot be 
derived from experience save in a very imperfect and often 
irregular manner” (Logic, §§ 1073-1076). The logical rela- 
tion of the calculation of probabilities to the distributive 
judgment has been treated with great clearness by F. A. 
Lange in his Logische Studien, pp. 99 sqq. 


SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE. 


tN 
wn 
w 


T12. 


The heuristic or inventive method teaches Three 


how truth may be obtained from the sources from 
within the reach of man. These sources are, Paloise 
. ; of truth is 
generally speaking, three: jrs¢, authority and derived. 
tradition ; second, observation and experience ; and, 
third, reasoning—each of which may, again, be 
subdivided into many. The question of how the 
various human faculties must be applied to these 
sources in order to draw from them pure and 
abundant knowledge, and the question of how 
certain external means, which direct and aid these 
faculties, are to be applied, afford abundant material 


for this part of logic. 


eee 


The didactic method is general or particular, The 


didactic 

according as it contains the general principles for method 
: ‘ is either 
the communication of truth, or particular rules for general or 
. ° . particu ar. 

the teaching of special sciences. 
114. 

Each of these three methods has a supreme supreme 

principles 


principle which directs it. That of the apodeictic one 
method is: Given a proposition which is certain, methods. 
all that is implicitly contained in it is also certain. 
That of the heuristic method is: The idea of 
being, which is the light of reason, when applied in 


the proper way to new feelings or to cognitions 
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already possessed, produces new cognitions. That 
of the didactic method is: Let the truths which it 
is desired to teach be arranged in such an order 
that those which precede do not require those 
which follow in order to be understood. 


ScIENCES OF PERCEPTION. 


Psychology and Cosmology. 


115. 
Why IpEoLocy and Logic were called Sciences of 
Ideology ee 
and Logic Intuition, because they treat of the means of 
were * . . * . . . . . 
called knowing, and this is ideal being, which is intuited. 
Sciences of . . 
Intuition. After we have come into possession of the means 


of knowing, we have still to apply it to the various 
beings that present themselves to us, and to try to 
discover their ultimate grounds. But the first 
application which we can make of the means of 
knowing to beings, we make by means of per- 
ception. Since the only function of the zztellect 
is that of zz¢az¢zon, there remain for the reason the 
two functions of perceptron and reflection. Now, 
we cannot seflect upon anything relating to real 
beings unless perception supplies the material. 
The abstract sciences, therefore, cannot be legiti- 
mately built up, except through reasoning based 
upon material supplied by perception. 


In answer to the question, “What means has the 
human reason for knowing essences, or for forming the ideas 
of things ?” Rosmini says, “ These are four: (1) perception ; 
(2) analysis and synthests ; (3) the perception of natural 
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or conventional signs, and chief among these latter words ; 
(4) éutegration” (New Essay, vol. iii. § 1220; cf. under 
$103). Rosmini entirely agrees with Kant, that nothing 
respecting the nature of reality can be known except 
through feeling ; but he differs from Kant in holding that 
we can infer by reason the real, and not alone the ideal ex- 
istence of certain beings—for example, of a First Cause 
or God. 


16. 


Now, what are the beings which we can per- 
ceive ? All those, and only those, which fall under 
our feeling, wherein alone we find reality—our- 
selves and the external world. Hence the philo- 
sophical sciences of perception are Psychology and 
Cosmology. 


“The science of the world, or Cosmology, is unquestion- 
ably a science of perception and observation, and if by 
world is meant all that is created, Psychology itself 
becomes a material part of Cosmology, since, after all, man 
is a member of the world. But it is one thing to consider 
sciences from the point of view of their subject matter, 
another, to regard the fountain from which they spring. 
If Cosmology be considered in relation to the source from 
which man draws it, it is readily seen to rise out of Psycho- 
logy, inasmuch as it is a science of perception and obser- 
vation. . .. In the feeling of the soul there is a duality, 
there is a subjective element, and there is an extra-subjective 
element, which through reflection respectively change into 
Fego and non-Lygo. . . . Hence it is the feeling of the soul 
that enables us to know the material universe ... Thus Psy- 
chology furnishes the first rudiments to Cosmology. Cos- 
mology is, in truth, conceived in the womb of Psychology, 
as the known world exists in the bosom of the soul” 
(Psychology, §§ 24-26). 


What we 
can per- 
ceive is 
ourselves 
and the 
external 
world, 
Hence 
the two 
sciences 
Pyscho- 
logy and 
Cosmo- 
logy. 


Super- 
natural 
Anthropo- 
logy goes 
beyond the 
limits of 
mere phi- 
losophy. 


What is 
Psycho- 
logy? 


Parts of 
Psycho- 
logy. 


All reason- 
ing on the 
essence of 


vy 
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Vi? 

The Christian doctrine teaches us that, by a 
gracious communication, we receive also the feeling 
of God, whereby we are lifted to the supernatural 
order of things. The science which treats of this 
deiform perception we have called Supernatural 
Anthropology.* \t goes beyond the limits of mere 
philosophy. 


1. Psychology. 


Lic. 


Psychology is the doctrine of the human soul. 


Rosmini has left two great works on Psychology, the 


one called after the science, the other entitled Azthropology 
in the Service of Moral Science. Of all Rosmini’s works, 
these best deserve to be widely known. 


FLO: 

Psychology does three things: fst, it shows 
what is the essence of the soul; second, it describes 
its development ; and, ¢/zrd, it discusses its des- 
tinies [cf. Psychology, vol. i. §$ 45-49]. 


E20; 


The essence of the soul is known through per- 
ception. Ifthe soul did not /ee/ itself, it would 


* See Bibliography of Rosmini’s works, Class VI. 
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be unable to fercezve itself. It is a primitive fact, the soul 
sets out 


and the starting-point of all reasoning regarding from our 
ore ‘ feeling of 
the soul, that each individual feels and perceives the sout. 


his own soul. Experience and reason show us 
that this fact may be generalized, and that in 
every case there is no perception without feeling, 
In truth, bodies themselves would not be perceived 


by the understanding, if they were not first felt. 

“ Being and feeling cannot be defined. The notion of 
being is supposed in every affirmation. Remove this 
notion and all speech and all thought are rendered im- 
possible. If we try to explain what we mean by being, we 
shall find that we use being to explain being. Fecling 
likewise is indefinable. It is a most simple thing to him 
who has experience of it; but no one could communicate 
a knowledge of it to one who had not. At best, he could 
say that feeling is a certain mode of being” (Angeleri, 
Trattato di Filosofia Elementare, p. 9). 


P20 
But between the feeling which we all have of Difference 
i . etween 
bodies and the feeling which each of us has of his puEieeline 
; 5 é . of bodies 
own soul, there is this great difference : that bodies and our 
? : eeling of 
are felt as something foreign to us; our souls, as our own 
souls. 


something of our own, as ourselves even. Bodies 
are felt by the soul; the soul is felt by itself and 
through itself. From this we derive at once a 
preliminary definition of the soul. If the soul 
feels itself, it is in its essence feeling, since it is 
only feeling that is felt by itself (fer se); and if 
bodies are felt by the soul, and the soul is felt by 


itself, the soul is the principle of feeling. The 
S 
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soul, therefore, is a principle of feeling implanted 


in feeling. 


“Feeling is given originally. The question, therefore, 
is not, how feeling arises, but how it is modified and how 
it gives birth to sensation ” (Vew Essay, § 717). ‘‘ The Ego, 
which reflects upon itself, finds that, at bottom, it is a 
feeling that constitutes the sentient and intelligent subject” 
(/bid. § 719). “When I undertake to analyze the energy 
whereby sensations exist, I find that the concept of it includes 
not merely the act whereby the sensations exist, but some- 
thing more. . . . The sensations exist ; therefore, there is an 
energy which makes them exist. Now, what are sensations 

. and how do they occur? If I observe the facts, I find, 
in the first place, that sensations occur in me (this is 
attested by my consciousness), that is, that colours, sounds, 
etc. are all my sensations, in such a way that, if I did not 
exist, or if I had not the faculty of feeling, I should not 
only be without them, but they would not exist at all... . 
Observing this to be the nature of sensation, I say that 
there must be a sentient subject besides the sensations and 
the act whereby they exist, something else in which this 
act of this existence is rooted, and that this fact is so 
manifest as to require no proof. Indeed, when I say, ‘I feel 
this odour, I see this colour,’ besides the sensations, I posit 
the / which perceives them and which is their subject. The 
f£-go, therefore, is not simply the act whereby the sensations 
exist, since in the pure idea of existing sensations I do not 
yet find the £go. On the contrary, but for the £go, I 
should be obliged to think in sensations an equal number 
of self-existents, whereas, when I think the number of sen- 
sations as I experience them, I convince mysclf that many 
of them are referable equally to a single £g0. The £go, 
therefore, which experiences many Sensations, is one, and 
the sensations experienced by the £go are many. The £go, 
therefore, is different from the sensations, as the subject is 
different from the modifications to which it is subject. 
Again, the “go undergoes many actual sensations, and 
many sensations cease for the “go, while others supervene. 
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The ge, meanwhile, does not cease to be what it was, 
although it is furnished with diverse sensations. It has, 
therefore, the power of being modified, and the power of 
feeling many sensations is something altogether different 
from any one actual sensation. T*inally, the sensation is 
felt by the es, whereas the £go is that which feels. 
These characteristics, not only different but contrary, clearly 
show that sensations and the act which makes them exist 
cannot be conceived without a middle subject, that is, with- 
out something in which that act of the existence of sensa- 
tions terminates, before it terminates in them, and in which 
sensations reccive and have enistence. 

“Tn all this, the important point to observe is that 
the sentient subject in question is not deduced from a long 
train of reasoning, but from a simple analysis of this idea, 
existent sensation. Inthe same way, therefore, as we showed 
above, ... that even to conceive an eristent sensation 
(this is granted by Hume) is to conceive a substance, and 
this from the analysis of erésting sensation, so here we show 
that the mere conceiving of a substance is conceiving some- 
thing different from the sensations (their subject), and this 
by means of the analysis of the idea of substance. The 
subject of sensations, therefore, is not merely an act ex- 
tending to them, but is a principle existing in itself, which 
has the power to feel, and abides even when deprived 
of all special and accidental feelings” (Vew Essay, vol. it. 
§§ 640-643). 

There is no greater difficulty in conceiving an existing 
sensation than in coneciving any other unit of force, such, 
for example, asan atom. Indeed, the difficulty is even less 
in the former case, since sensation is in its nature a principle 
of unity. The difficulty with regard to the conception of 
the human soul resolves itself into the difficulty of con- 
ceiving how these units of sensation are united in a higher 
sentient unity. But this is no more difficult than to con- 
ceive how a number of atomic forces unite to form a 
single molecular force, different from its components, yet 
capable of being resolved into them, and how this mole- 
cular foree is capable, under different circumstances, of 


The 
human 
soula 
principle 
at once 
sensitive 


and intel- 


lective. 
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displaying actions totally or widely different from each 
other. The soul might be defined as the substance of the 
unity of sensation, or the substantial unity of sensation. It 
is thus that the soul is the substantial form of the body, as 
the Schoolmen said (see St. Thomas, Sum. Theol. Pt. i. 


q.70): 


122. 


But the human soul not only feels, but also 


intellectively perceives—perceives felt bodies and 


itself. The human soul, therefore, is a principle 
at once sensitive and intellective. 


The difference between sense and intelligence, now so 
frequently overlooked, was seen as early as Herakleitos, 
who says that “Those who hear without intelligence are 
like deaf persons CASbveroe axotcurtec Kwootet éolxact),” and 
“Eyes and ears are evil witnesses to men with barbarous 
souls (xaxot peaptupeg  avOpwToice §=Od0udApot Kat Ta, 
BupPapove Quydae eydrewr [Eyoua ?| ” Bywater, Heraclit: 
Eiphesti Reliquia, pp. 2, 3). The distinction was more 
clearly brought out by Plato and Aristotle ; but both made 
it far too wide, the former, by utterly separating the in- 
telligible from the sensible world, the latter, by separating 
the intellective from the sensitive in man, and giving him, 
so to speak, two souls, one intellective and one sensitive. 
St. Thomas and the Schoolmen did not go much beyond 
Aristotle. They still continued to speak of the object of 
sense, as well as the object of intelligence, and of a common 
sense, as different from intelligence. Indeed, the true nature 
of the distinction was never cleared up until Rosmini showed 
that sense has only a ferm, while intelligence has an object, 
and that in cognition this term and this object are correlated 
as matter and form, as subject and object. This clearing 
up would not have been possible without the previous dis- 
tinction between the matter and form of cognition. That 
this distinction found currency in philosophy, is mainly 
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due to Kant, although, as Rosmini shows, it was previously 
made by Genovesi (1712-1769). That it was “ azctent and, 
in Italy, well known,” does not seem correct. (See Nez 
Essay, vol. i. § 328 n.). 


133: 


When this sensitive principle pronounces it- 1, yhat 
self, it uses the word / or Ego. J, therefore, is S5¢""° 


Lg0 &X- 


1 ; presses 
a word which expresses the soul, but expresses hs ul 


it in so far as it utters itself. It does not there-2"™ 
what sense 


fore express the soul purely, but the soul invested Te 
e = 


with certain relations to itself—the soul in a state aaa 
‘ subject o 
of development. If we desire, therefore, to form Lele: 
ogy: 
a clear conception of the soul, pure and simple, 


we must carefully consider what the go contains, 
and then remove from it all that part which is 
known to have been added and acquired by the 
operations of the soul itself. It is the Zo as 
thus despoiled that is the principle and subject of 
Psychology. 


See above, under§ 75. This isa most important distinc- 
tion, and one which is, even to the present day, systematic- 
ally and almost universally overlooked. The £go is a self- 
affirmed subject. Now, all affirmation belongs to the science 
of Logic. Hence the £go, as such, is not the subject of 
Psychology, nor does any act of the Avo involving an 
affirmation form part of that subject. Aristotle saw this 
very plainly, and from his treatise Ox the Soul excluded 
everything involving the recognition of true objectivity. 
On the contrary, Herbert Spencer, who, as we have sccn, 
does not understand the nature of the distinction between 
sensation and intelligence, introduces into his Psychology 
all the processes of reasoning. This is exactly the same 


Complete 
definition 
of the 
human 
soul. 
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thing as making Biology a branch of Inorganic Chemistry ; 
for there is certainly as much difference between objectified 
and unobjectified sensation, as there is between animate 
and inanimate matter. It is not necessary to say that the 
soul’s relation (objectively considered) to objectivity in 
general falls within the domain proper of Psychology. 


124. 


Proceeding in this way, we find, with the aid of 
Ideology, a more complete definition of the human 
soul, which may be thus expressed :—The human 
soul is an intellective and sensitive subject or 
principle, having by nature the intuition of being 
and a feeling whose term is extended, besides cer- 
tain activities consequent upon intelligence and 


sensitivity. 


It is instructive to compare this definition with that of 
Aristotle, which for so many hundred years held possession 
of the philosophical world. According to that philosopher, 
“The soul is the first active form* of a physical body 
having life in potentiality, and a body is such when it is 
organized” (“Wuyi eorar évreAéyea 1) TPWTH owWpATOC 

~ , yy nN vw c ~ ‘ ra oy ics 3 
puatkan Oovaguc Gwyy exYorToc. Towovro 6: 6 ay ) Op- 
yaunor.” De Animéd,ii. 1,5; 411 b, 26 sq.) It will be 
seen at a glance that, while this is the definition of the soul 
as the principle of life, Rosmini’s definition refers to the 
soul as the principle of cognition. But the two are by no 
means so distinct as at first sight might scem. This will 
appear if we note how the former was understood by the 
Schoolmen, and what by them scen to involve. St. Thomas 

* On the meaning of éevredéxera, see Trendelenburg, Avristot. De An., 
Lib, THL,, p. 295, sqq.3 Biese, Die Philosophie des Aristoteles, vol. i. pp. 355, 
452, 479 Sqq.3 iL. 129, 207 sq., 21g sq.3 Bonitz, lristot. Meta phys., pp. 387 sq- 
(1047 a, 30); Zeller, PA7/osophie der Griechen, vol. pt. i. p. 480; Teichmiiller, 
Arisiotelische Forschungen, iit. pp. 55 $44. 119 sqq., ete., ete 
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translates it thus: “Anima est actus corporis physici 
potentia vitam habentis,” and adds: “Comparatur igitur 
anima ad corpus, sicut forma ad materiem.” Tlence it is 
a standing principle with all orthodox Thomists that the 
soul is the substantial form of the body.* And when they 
say “the soul,” they mean the intellective part of it, the 
voue or uy) vonreuh, that which Aristotle calls the place 
of forms (ré70¢ eidwv) and the form of forms (cidoe cider). 
St. Thomas, in the covclusio of the article above cited, says, 
“Since the intellective principle is that whereby man is 
originally intelligent, whether it be called intellect or 
intellective soul, it must be united to the human body as 
form.” f And this is correct, for the first active form of the 
human body, as such, must be intelligence. This is easily 
shown. The human body, as such, is the correlate term of 
the unity of human sensation, and must, therefore, be deter- 
mined by the same form as that unity. But the unity of 
human sensation is intelligence. Since the unity of sensa- 
tion must be something that is aware of all sensations, and 
since one sensation cannot be aware of another, the unity 
of sensation cannot be itself sensation. But that which is 
aware of all sensations without being itself a sensation, is 
intelligence. Hence, intelligence is the unity of human 
sensation, and consequently the unity or substantial form 
of the body, which is the correlate term of such sensation. 
Hence Aristotle’s definition, as correctly interpreted by the 
Schoolmen, involves Rosmint’s. The above reasoning may 
seem somewhat scholastic and wire-drawn ; but it is the 
sober truth. 

It is worth while here to call attention to a definition 
of the soul which was given in ancient times, and agrees 
in several essential points with Rosmini’s. It is that of 
Porphyry, who in the cightcenth of his Sezfences ( Agoppat 
mpoc 74 vonta) Says, “The soul is an essence, unextended, 


* Zigliara, Summa Philosophica, vol. ii. p. 138, says, “Anima humana 
unitur corpori nostro ul vera ejus forma substantialis.” 

tT “Cum principium intellectivum sit quo primo intelligit homo, sive vocetur 
intellectus, sive anima intellectiva, necesse est ipsum uniri corpori humano ut 
formam” (Sz. Zheol. i., q. 76, art. 4). 


Hence are 
deduced 
the other 
properties 
of the 
human 
soul. 


Simplicity. 
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immaterial, impcrishable, endowed with essential, self- 
derived life, possessing being.” * This, of course, is a 
definition of the soul as separated from its sensible term, 
the body, and, as such, is very remarkable: first, because it 
identifies the soul with life, as Rosmini does (see § 125, 2); 
and second, because it attributes to it the possession of 
being, which, according to Rosmini, is the essential form of 
intelligence. Whether Porphyry saw all that this attribu- 
tion involves, may be regarded as doubtful; but when one 
remembers that the whole of medieval philosophy had its 
origin in a single sentence of the /vsagége of this philo- 
sopher,t one will not pronounce very dogmatically upon 
the limits of his insight. Certain it is that very many of 
his utterances coincide, in a most remarkable way, with 
those of Rosimini, and seem to be based upon the same 
principles. 


135, 


From this definition, which expresses the es- 
sence of the soul, may be deduced its properties, 
the most important of which are these two—szm- 
plicity and @mutortality. 

The s7vplicity of the soul is shown by the 
facts that it is a single principle, and that it is 
unconditioned by space. That it is a single prin- 
ciple, is evident ; for it is the same principle which 
feels and understands. That it is unconditioned 
by space, is shown from this, that the act of feel- 
ing excludes extension through the opposition by 
* “<H duxh obala dueyeOns, aidros, aPOapTos, ev CwH wap’ EauTis exolon rd 
Civ, Kextnueyn Td elva.”’ Cf. my translation of these Sevfences in the Fournal 
of Speculative Philosophy, vol. iii. Another rendering is possible. 

fT See Mauréau, Dele Philosophie Scolastique, vol. i. cp. iv. 3 cf. Ueberweg’s 
Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie (American translation), vol. i. 


p- 365 sq. The sentence allu ‘ed to refers to the nature of genera and species. 
See Berlin edition of Aristotle, vol. iv. p. 1a, 8-13. 
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which it distinguishes itself from the felt extended, 
as well as by the fact that it receives its form 
from the idea, which is altogether free from space 
and time. 

The cwmortality of the soul is proved from 
these considerations: /vsf, the soul is the 
principle which gives life to the body. Now, the 
soul, being that which gives life, is itself life. Tor 
this reason it cannot cease to be life, unless it be 
annihilated. Hence, of itself it cannot die; it is 
through itself immortal. Second, the form of the 
intelligent soul is the eternal and immutable idea. 
It is true that the soul, being in its nature contin- 
gent, might be annihilated; but this could be done 
only by God, who alone has the power to create, 
and hence, also, to annihilate. Now, God anni- 
hilates nothing that he has created, annihilation 
being contrary to his attributes, as is shown by 
Natural Theology. | 


“Since the body is the proximate cause of our sensa- 
tions, and these are facts which happen in us without our 
agency, while we are merely passive subjects, it follows 
of necessity that we are not body. And since that which 
the word WE expresses is the feeling and thinking sub- 
ject, therefore this subject is a substance entirely different 
from corporeal substance” (ew Essay, vol. ii. § 668). It 
follows directly that, if the soul is incorporeal, it is simple. 
By semple is not meant that which is without distinction or 
determination, but that which is entitatively and pev se one. 
The following table of the various significations of s7zple 
is taken from a work of considerable merit recently pub- 
lished (p. 232) :— 


Immor- 
tality. 
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**Simplicity (or indivisibility)— 


As to Essence, As to Extension or Entity, 
when an entity (evs) is not made when an entity cannot be divided 
up of parts essentially diverse. into parts line different. 
Negative, le 
when an entity of itself has nothing when an entity ev se excludes 
that can be divided (¢.¢. whiteness division. 


or any quality.) 


Mlerely Extrinsic, Lutrinsic, 
when the form of the totality is external when the ground of totality 
(as in a mathematical figure or a word). is a ee 
Merely Natural, Stuply Lutitative, 
when the whole is in the whole and when the whole is in the whole and 
in each part ‘exigitively’ from internal in each part entitatively (as in the 
ak spirit). 
Lerfect, ee 
when the parts perfectly require each when the parts imperfectly require 
other (as in the horse). each other (as in the tape-worm).’’* 


The soul is positively, intrinsically, and entitatively 
simple, so that the whole of it is in the whole and in each 
of the parts.* That this is true, is a matter of simple 
consciousness ; indeed, were it not true, consciousness 
would not be possible. If the soul thought with one part 
and felt with another, or thought or felt one thing with 
one part and another with another, there would be required 
some still higher unity in which both these parts were at 
once present, otherwise there would be no unity of con- 
sciousness. And this higher unity would be the true soul, 
whatever the nature of its super-intelligent operations 
might be. It is easy to see that entitative simplicity is 
incompatible with materiality, at least as at present con- 
ceived. But, if the immateriality of the soul follows from 
its simplicity, from the former also follows its immortality. 


* Institutiones Philosophie Naturalis, secundum Principia S. Thome 
Aguinatis, by Tilmann Pesch, 5. J. Freiburg in Breisgau, Herder, 1880. 

tT Ch Die Eruheit des Seelenlebens aus den Principicn der Aritstotelischen 
Philosophie entwickelt, von J, VW. Schell, Freiburg in Breisgau, 1873. 
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“Tf,” says Rosmini, “the soul is a substance altogether 
different from the body, we cannot from the death of the 
body infer the death of the soul. Moreover, the word 
death means merely the cessation in the body of the acts 
of life and animation. Hence the word death refers only 
to the body, and could not be attributed without absurdity 
to that which is not body. ... It might, however, be a 
matter of doubt whether man would retain a feeling of his 
own when he was deprived altogether of bodily fecling, 
and even of the body itself. This doubt arises from 
observing that nearly all the operations of human thought 
require images or other bodily feelings, so that these cogni- 
tions appear to be accompanied with a bodily feeling 
rather than to be sensible themselves. But we hold that 
even intellective operations are sensible in their essence, 
because we believe that the essence of man himself consists 
in feeling. . . . The objection, for the most part, disap- 
pears, when we observe that, if intellective operations were 
not sensible in their own way, they could not even become 
so though animal feelings were added to them, since animal 
sensibility presents to our pereeption nothing but itself. 
Now, we can most readily distinguish what animal sensi- 
bility, bound as it is to space, presents to us from what 
the sensibility of merely intellective operations, free alto- 
gether from ispace, presents... « . IM intellective opera- 
tions are accompanied with sensibility, we must say that 
even the first of these, the immanent essential operation, 
which we have called the intuition of universal being, is 
sensible. Although, therefore, the soul were deprived of 
animal feelings, divested of the body, and reduced to a pure 
act intuiting being, it would, nevertheless, retain a fecling 
of its own. But we must take care not to form a false and 
impure concept of this spiritual feeling. We must not add 
to it anything of the nature of bodily feeling. We must, 
moreover, understand that the act of intuition does not at all 
extend beyond its object (being), so that it is, so to speak, 
a spiritual fecling of the object, revealing nothing but the 
object which is its term; but, being an activity, it has a 
principle different from the object to which it adheres ina 
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mode essential to it,so that it cannot separate from this 
without falling into nought. Thus the peculiar sensibility 
of this intuitive act is the consequence of the object 
intuited by it. Without the intuition of the object, this act 
would not be sensible, because it would not be at all. The 
sensibility, therefore, of primitive intuition arises from the 
object, as related to the subjective sentient principle. From 
this we may conclude that the human soul, even when 
separated from the body, retains a fecling of its own 
(although without reflection), and, therefore, retains its 
essence, which consists in feeling, and lives for ever” 
(Psychology, 8§ 134-139). 

This is not widely different from Aristotle’s view, 
which is, that the intelligence generally is unconnected with 
the body s(see: De A wii. 1, O; 104 403 ay 3 Sqqw: iisy2; 
430 a, 22 sqq.). 

When Rosmini says, “The soul, being that which 
gives life, 1s life itself,’ the conclusion seems not to follow 
from the premise. It really does, however; for the soul is 
a principle, and a principle has nothing to give but what it 
is. Hence, if the soul gives life, it is life. 


126. 


We have said that the soul is an intellective 
and sensitive principle, having by its nature the 
intuition of being and a feeling whose term is 
extended. The éezzg intuited by the soul is alto- 
gether indeterminate, so that, unless the soul had 
something else, it would be unable to have any 
knowledge of a determinate thing, and its intel- 
lectual development would be impossible, not 
from want of power, but from want of material. 
The Creator has provided for this, by giving to 
the human soul that feeling whose term is the 
extended, by giving it space and a body. This 
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feeling, which has an extended term or sezszaz, 
capable of undergoing various modifications, sup- 
plies the mind with the original matter of all its 
intellective operations, from which it afterwards 
draws all its cognitions. In this way human 
knowledge unfolds itself. It was, therefore, an 
error on the part of Plato to look upon the body 
as a hindrance to the flight of the soul. The 
truth is that, considered in itself, it is the instru- 
ment whereby the soul develops and_ perfects 
itself. But Plato's view has its justification, if, 
instead of applying it to the nature of body, we 
apply it to the corruption entailed upon the 
animal nature by the first sin. 


Human knowledge is a body of ideas or determinations 
of being, which man is enabled to make by means of sensa- 
tions, that reveal to him reality. Any sensation or group or 
series of sensations, when objectified by means of being, 
produces an idea, eternal, universal, necessary. An idea is 
always a logically possible form of existence, and that 
which is once logically possible is eternally, universally, and 
necessarily so. Even Omnipotence cannot alter the logically 
possible. 


127: 

Let us now consider a little more attentively 
this extended term. It is double, space and dody, 
the latter being a force which diffuses itself in a 
limited part of space. Space in itself is im- 
movable, simple, ilimitable, indivisible ; body its 
movable, limited, divisible, and hence composite. 
In consequence of the variations which body 
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continually undergoes, there takes place a con- 
tinual variation in the term of the feeling, and 
hence the immense variety of sensations and per- 
ceptions, and the abundance of original material 
supplied to human cognition. 


The soul, as intelligent, has an object, unextended and 
eternal ; as sensitive, it has a double term, whose essential 
characteristic is extension, and one of whose parts is subject 
to change, and, therefore, not eternal. Of course, extension, 
being a primitive element of indefinable sense, does not 
admit of any definition, except a relative or negative one. 
We niay say itis: an element of the term. or correlate: of: 
fecling, or we may say it is interminable, immeasurable, 
uninterrupted, that is, continuous ; but we can do no more, 
And the reason of this lies in the nature of extension itself, 
which zs merely relative and negative, relative to sense and 
negative to limits. Extension has no substance, no /oé- 
menuon, of its own. Its substance belongs to eristiug sensa- 
tion. It is, therefore, purely phenomenal. This by no 
means implies that it zs not, or that it is delusive. On the 
contrary, it is of the very essence of reality. Its relativity, 
that is, its phenomenality, consists in this, that it is only a 
moment in an entitatively simple act, of which the other side 
is sensation. “ Extension,” says Rosmini, “is something in 
external objects [whose reality is feeling]. It is also some- 
thing in the fundamental feeling, in which, and in respect to 
which, it has the nature of setter and term. Moreover, 
extension is common to our sensations and to external 
bodies [7.¢. to sensations objectified]; but, in so far as it is 
in our sensations, we call it the matter of them ; in so far 
as it is in external bodies, we call it the external term” (New 
Essay volvit, 4322, 0). 

“ Pure space is the term, natural and not foreign, of the 
sensitive principle. It is the term in which its activity 
exhausts itsclf, and for this reason is called by us the 
gutescent term, although from it activity begins, when cor- 
poreal matter is added. We must observe that it is very 
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difficult to form a correct concept of pure space, beeause, 
in order to do so, we must abstract from all bodies and 
movements ; we must think neither of limits nor of deter- 
minate places; we must forget our own bodics. The 
phenomenon of space which remains after this will appear 
to many a zero; but this is not really the case, because a 
subtraction does not leave a difference equal to zero, unless 
that which is subtracted is equal to that from which it is 
subtracted. Here, however, we have only subtracted bodies 
from the phenomenon and from total apprehension : hence 
there is left the remainder, space. At the same time, this 
phenomenon of residual space does not lend itself to the 
imagination, which deals only with bodies, nor to measure- 
ment, because all measure is posterior to it; nevertheless, 
it is something which, when compared to space measured 
and distinguished by means of bodies, seems a potential 
space. What renders it difficult to see that space is not 
something separate from its principle, but merely a natural 
appurtenance of it, merely its complement, is this: that our 
minds have a tendency to think the space which already 
clothes the foreign reality, internal or external, whereas, as 
we have said, we must look away from this reality, and 
conceive space pure. It is only then that we see it to be 
in itself nothing external, and to be most closely united 
to the principle which feels it. Furthermore, we must 
reflect that we, men, are not the principle of space, but are 
rational principles; whence it is no wonder that space 
appears to us as something different from us. Even the 
abstract animal is not the principle of space; but this 
principle exists in it. as the genus in the species ; whence even 
the animal itself, in so far as it is species and individual, 
must feel in space somethiug given to it, as a generic nature, 
and not something which itself produccs, as the animating 
principle of its body. 
“We therefore distinguish three things : 
(1) Aun cnd of activity, the quiescent term. 
(2) A final activity, the term which draws life from the 
activity of the principle. 
(3) A foreign term, which can never be a quiescent term, 
but must always be an active one. 
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“Hence the space, which is conceived as the end of the 
activity of the sensitive principle, when this, having reached 
its extreme, comes to rest, and which, for this reason, is the 
proper term of that principle, being distinguished from it 
only by Ay pothetical abstraction, could never form the foreign 
real term of a principle of another nature, for the simple 
reason that it has no activity, other than that of its principle 
in which it terminates. On the contrary, the fival activity, 
besides being the proper term of its own principle, can 
become the foreign term of a principle of another nature, 
because it has activity and reality and abstraction from the 
principle from whose act it proceeds. Tor this reason it 
can connect itself with the reality of another principle and 
communicate to it part of its power. Not every proper 
term, therefore, can become the foreign term of another 
principle, but only that which is a fival activity, and not 
simply an evd of activity. The latter, when separated from 
its principle, alone offers to the mind a negative and relative 
concept. 

“The sensitive principle, therefore, is primarily con- 
stituted a subject-being by its entitative force, terminating in 
pure space, which is, accordingly, its primitive form. But 
the sensitive principle, in this form, is a real indeterminate. 
By this is not meant something in itself indeterminate, for 
nothing real can exist indeterminate, but a relative indeter- 
minate, that is, indeterminate compared with other reals, 
such as, in the present case, the principles that animate 
matter. The real indeterminate, however, is merely a real 
genus, Which in itself does not lack indetermination, but 
which exists identical, with other differences, in other reals. 
To this principle, so constituted, is united a second ulterior 
term—corporeal matter, which is what specifies it as an 
animating principle. Now, the foreign reality, uniting it- 
self to the principle of space as its term, has to render 
it its term by feeling it, for the reason that the sensitive 
principle can have no term but the felt; whence the first 
felt thing which it produces in this term is space itself. 
Indeed, having space as the end of its activity and as its 
primitive form, it can fecl nothing which is not in space. 
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The circumstance, therefore, that the foreign reality which 
becomes the term of the sensitive principle is extended, is 
due to sentimentation, that is, to the act of the principle of 
space, in which space it is obliged to feel all that it does 
feel, space being the end of its activity. This first corporeal 
term is what constitutes the body of the animate. That 
this body occupies a greater or less space, depends upon the 
number of its atoms; but the measure of the atom certainly 
is, and must be, dependent on the inner laws to which the 
activity of the sensitive principle of space is subject, in 
relation to the quantity of reality in the atom itself. To 
this relation between what we shall call the intensive 
quantity of the corporeal reality and the comparative 
quantity of extension with which the sensitive principle 
clothes it, is to be referred the origin of the first corporeal 
extension. But hence we gather that the absolute ertenston 
of a body is not cognizable, and, indeed, does not exist at 
all. The extension that exists is the relative ertension of 
bodies and atoms to each other, the relation between the 
extension of body (relative extension) and the extension of 
pure space (absolute extension) being incommensurable. 
And there is lacking not only the mavimum measure 
applicable to limited extension, but also the secxdinum 
measure, because there is no absolute minimum of extension 
that can serve to measure the extension of bodies them- 
selves. 

“The extension, therefore, which is felt in body through 
sensible touch, and which differentiates it from empty space, 
is the work of the sensitive principle having space for its 
essential term; it is the extended felt produced, in which 
extended felt is contained, as a swéstratum, a foreign reality. 
And this, indeed, is the origin of the concept of substratum, 
of which the ancients made so much use, extending it im- 
properly to all substances, even spiritual ones. It is on 
account of this foreign reality contained in the term of our 
feeling, that the felt bodily term appears to us as double, 
that is, as subjective and as extra-subjective ; and for the 
same reason that the same extension also presents itselfas 
double—on the one hand, as subjective and belonging to the 

r 
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felt, something of ours, that is, of the sentient subject’s ; on 
the other, as extra-subjective and belonging to material 
body, something different from the sentient subject, from 
which we divide it by thetic abstraction, but which, in truth, 
does not present itself to us as existing, except as a foreign 
element existing inside feeling. Subjective extension is 
called zvternal, extra-subjective, erternal extension. 

“ Such is the origin of the wonderful phenomenon which 
is called erternal world—J mean the external world known 
and felt by ourselves. Indeed, if we were capable of remov- 
ing from our minds the images of bodies, and retaining pure 
space alone, directing our attention only to it, we should 
readily convince ourselves that, in such a case, it would 
never enter our minds to say that space was something 
external rather than internal. This distinction would not 
exist for us. We should rather fcel pure space united to us 
as our pure feeling, which constitutes us. No movement, 
nay, not even the possibility or impossibility of a move- 
ment, would enter our thoughts, But when we unite to 
space another term, viz. body, then new kinds of phe- 
nomena manifest themselves. On the one hand, this new 
reality given to the sensitive principle cannot be its term, 
unless this term renders it felt to itself; on the other, this 
term cannot render it totally felt to itself, because it is a 
foreign reality, which cannot totally belong to it. But the 
part felt and the part not felt are indivisible. The former 
comes from the sensible action which the sensitive principle 
itself performs upon the foreign reality ; the latter, from the 
foreign principle to which said reality properly belongs, and 
which furnishes and, so to speak, yields it to the sensitive 
principle. The felt, therefore, contains a non-felt foreign 
element, and the sentient, not being able to feel it as a felt 
nature, nevertheless feels its existence as a refractory and 
opposing nature. Now, since the first law of the sentient is 
that it gives extension to what it feels, it clothes not only 
the felt, but also this diverse and refractory nature with the 
same extension. In this way, in so far as there exists a 
felt nature clothed with extension, the sentient recognizes 
the extension in its own proper feelings, that is, in the terms 
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which it feels; but in so far as the same extension clothes 
that nature which it feels as refractory—contained in its 
term of feeling, but resisting sentimentation—in so far it 
has the feeling or perception of an external world ; that is, a 
world different from its own feeling, not existing purely 
through the act of feeling, but existing in the felt through 
some other cause, different from that of the act of its own 
feeling. 

“Thus is explained the reason why, on the one hand, it 
seems that the soul is in the body, and on the other that 
the body is in the soul.* If we take the reality as felt, it 
can only be in the soul; but, if we consider the reality as 
something different from the feeling and impenetrable to it, 
it appears that this very reality as subject (and it is only 
a dialectical subject) receives the feeling, and, hence, the 
soul. It was this fact that induced Aristotle to say that 
the soul was an act of the body, as if the body were the 
subject of this act [see above, under § 124]. 

“In the same way is cleared up the great difficulty in 
which philosophers, especially modern ones, have involved 
themselves in order to discover the communication between 
the soul, which they considered as internal and having in it 
all feeling, and the external world, which they considered 
as a reality existing in itself and not felt. They did not 
observe that the non-felt external world, taken by itself, 
as outside the feeling, was a pure abstraction, and that the 
question must refer, not to this abstract entity, but to the 
true and real world. They did not observe that the true 
and real world, although, indeed, independent in its reality, 
which is foreign and refractory to the act of feeling, never- 
theless exists nowhere but in the felt itself, as a content ina 
containing form, and that it is only because it is thus con- 
tained that we perceive it, as a refractory and opposing 
element, cognizing it thus and not otherwise. It is of this 
world contained in feeling that we have spoken; of no 
other could we speak, to no other even refer... . 

“Tt is to be observed that the space with which the 


* Cf. St. Thomas, Sam. Zheol., i, q. 52, art. 1: ‘Anima cnim est in cor- 
pore ut continens et non ut contenta,”’ 
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animating principle clothes its felt terms appears as double ; 
whence we have distinguished it as, on the one hand, internal 
and subjective, in which form it has relation to feelings, on 
the other as external and objective, in which form it has 
relation to reality considered in itself, and constitutes the 
external world. Moreover, this second space is always 
measured or measurable, whereas the first is in itself im- 
measurable, and receives measure only from the relation of 
identity which it has to the other. We have not, moreover, 
by nature, a feeling of measured space (and from measure 
it receives its externality to our body and that absolute 
mode in which it is considered, and which springs from the 
concept of reality considered solely in itself, as extraneous 
to the-telt) + but we acquire thefeeline and theconcept of 
measured space from sensible experience and from motion, 
as we have shown in the /deology [8§ 872-873]. When, 
therefore, we clothe one of our own terms of feeling with 
external and measured space, then— 

(1) We make use of a natural instinct, which induces us to 
clothe with extension all that we feel, because the 
principle of space is our generic nature. 

(2) The space which we thus employ, in so far as it is ex- 
ternal, is acquired. 

(3) What guides us in applying this external measure of 
space to terms of feeling is habit and the similarity of 
cases. We learn from experience that such or such 
measure of external space corresponds to such or such 
term of feeling” (Theosophy, vol. tii. §§ 1449-1453). 


128. 


But here naturally arises the question: How 
can an extended sezsunz be presented to the soul, 
which is a simple principle? Before answering 
this question, we must observe that the two 
clauses which form the terms of the proposition, 
viz., that the soul is a simple principle, and that 
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it has, as the term of its feeling, an extended, right to 
: : : doubt the 
express indubitable facts. For this reason, even fact. 


if we should be unable to explain how this can 
be the case, we should not be able to deny the 
fact, but should be obliged to confess that here 
was one of those many mysteries which it is given 
to few or none to penetrate. 


The problem of the connection between mind and body 
has occupied the attention of thinkers from the days of 
Demokritos, and perhaps earlier, to our own. A list of the 
chief opinions entertained on the subject before Aristotle’s 
time will be found in that philosopher's work Ox the Sout, 
Book i. Perhaps the most considerable attempt made in 
ancient times to clear up the matter was that of Plotinus 
(4:27.,1.8 ; iv. 8, etc.). In modern times, the subject, though 
not dropped, has come to be included, along with the ques- 
tions of free will, the origin of evil, and some others, in the 
list of insoluble problems, which only persons capable of 
attempting the quadrature of the circle will waste time on. 
Nevertheless, even those who most deprecate all attempts 
to fathom the nature of mind are obliged to admit that 
it is “one substance with two sets of properties, two sides, 
the physical and the mental—a double-faced wnity,’ and 
that “the same being is, by alternate fits, object and subject, 
under extended and under unextended consciousness” 
(Alex. Bain, Body and Alind, pp. 138, 196). 

“As soon,” says Rosmini, “as it is known that the soul 
is not extended, and that it is not a mathematical point, 
there is no difficulty in conceiving that it does not occupy 
any place, or have one position rather than another. 
Hence, in the different parts of the body, we may observe 
the traces of its action, the various effects of its operation ; 
but itself we find in no part, either great or small, cither 
in the whole body or in any point of it. The reason of 
this is, that its mode of being bears no comparison, pro- 
portion, or similitude to that of anything that is matter 
or a property of matter. It has with matter a relation of 
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action, of passion . .. and, strictly speaking, a relation 
of feeling and nothing more” (4xthropology, § 103; cf. 
New Essay, vol. ti. §8§ 721, 988 sq.). 

At present, the philosophy or science of unextended 
existence is so little developed, and, indeed, so little con- 
sidered, that such doctrines as the above seem to hang in 
the air and make no impression. So much do we require 
space in order fully to grasp the nature of an idea or 
principle, that we are inclined to believe the truth of 
such idea or principle to depend upon space. We are 
never entirely sure of the truth of any intellectual entity 
until, in imagination at least, we have projected it, in some 
form or another, upon space and made a figurate concept 
of it, and we are, therefore, always somewhat sceptical and 
a little contemptuous in regard to entities which, like the 
soul, refuse to be, in any way, so projected. But the soul 
has to be accepted as a fact, and part of that fact is its 
non-extension, coupled with a relation of energy to the 
extended. Porphyry, who lived in an age when the science 
of the unextended was not in such a backward state as 
it is now, wrote: “ Things essentially incorporeal are not 
locally present in things corporeal: they are present in 
them by an act of volition, tending toward them in the 
way wherein it is their nature to tend. Though not present 
in them locally, they are present in them by relation.” * 


129. 


Let us now take up the question of how the 
term of the unextended soul can be extended, 
and, leaving space out of view for the present, 
let us consider only bodies. It is plain that the 
fact to be explained is still twofold, inasmuch as 
we feel two kinds of bodies widely distinct from 
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each other. In the first place, we feel the body 
which we call our own and which accompanies 
the soul into whatever portion of space it tran- 
sports itself; in the second, we feel bodies 
different from our own, and feel them, too, as 
foreign to us: we feel them because they abruptly 
modify our own bodies, which alone are con- 
tinually felt. If, then, we could explain how the 
soul continually feels its own body, we should 
have no difficulty in explaining how it feels the 
external hodies which modify this same body of 
its own. Indeed, we must observe how the sen- 
sitive principle feels its own body. It feels it, 
not through simple passivity, but through a pas- 
sivity mixed with a great deal of action. This 
is clear from the fact that feeling is not only an 
act of the sentient principle and a continuous act 
in respect to its own body, but is, moreover, an 
act so potent, that by means of it the sentient 
principle—that is, the soul—continually modifies 
and disposes its own body, and produces many 
movements and changes in it. Meanwhile, the 
body, as something inert, submits to this action of 
the sentient principle, in which consists the inti- 
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130, 


From this fact we may deduce an ontological 
principle, which is, that a sentient principle, be- 
sides its own spontaneous feeling, also feels and 
receives into itself, without losing any of its own 
simplicity, a foreign force opposed to its instinc- 
tive and spontaneous action, and even aids it. 

When we have explained how the soul feels 
within itself something foreign to it—that 1s to 
say, an activity which resists or even stimulates 
its own—then there is no difficulty in explaining 
the secondary qualities of external bodies, colours, 
tastes, odours, etc. Since all these belong to the 
soul's own body, as the term of its feeling, the 
only difficulty remaining is that of the evfenxszon 
of bodies; that is, the question which we first 
proposed: How can the soul, being a simple 
principle, have extension as its term ? 


All philosophers are agreed that the substance of the 
soul, however we may conceive it, must be simple and 
unchangeable, a something that remains identical in the 
midst of all change (see Herbert Spencer, Psychology, 
vol. i. pt. ii. cap. i. § 59). Even those who consider the 
soul to be merely, as Spencer puts it, “a circumscribed 
aggregate of activities,’ see that “the cohesion of these 
activities, one with another, throughout the aggregate, 
compels the postulation of a something of which they are 
the activities” (wt sap, § 63). In other words, Spencer 
admits Rosmini’s principle of substance or cause, as 
essential to the conception of activity. 
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ewe 


The terms of this question, when closely con- 4 close 


considera- 


sidered, so far from containing the contradiction gion of this 
: . ’ a 
which at first sight they seem to imply, are the ese 
the conti- 
nuous does 
not lie in 
the single 


continuously extended cannot exist save in aay 


simple principle, as the term of its act. If the cpleem 
racing 
case were otherwise, there would be no ground them all 


for the continuity of the parts assignable in this and hence 
= that the 


extended term, since the existence of one part eon umnpus 
cannot ex- 

terminates with that part, and does not contain istvexceyt 
3 . asthe term 

the ground of the other part which adheres to it. of the act 
: ; _ ofa simple 

The ground of continuity, therefore, does not lie principle. 


expression of the simple and only truth of the 
matter. The outcome of this truth is this: The 


in the single parts, but in a principle, and that a 
simple one, which embraces all the parts at once. 
Moreover, but for this principle, the parts them- 
selves, of which we suppose the continuous to be 
made up, would vanish the instant we tried to 
look for them ; for, the extended being divisible 
ad indefinitum, the first parts of it could never be 
found, and, indeed, do not exist. It is not pos- 
sible, therefore, to consider the continuous as an 
ageregate of parts, and yet every part of it assign- 
able by thought is outside every other, and has 
an existence independent of every other. It is 
impossible, therefore, that the continuous, as a 
whole, should exist otherwise than by a single act 
in the simple principle which feels it. 
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This section expresses one of the important doc- 
trines of Rosmini’s system, viz., that the principle of all 
continuity is sensation; that even space is continuous 
only through and to something in which all the parts of 
it are at once present. That this something is not ex- 
tended is clear. If it were, it would have to contain some 
higher principle in which all its parts were simultaneously 
present, and the same difficulty as before would occur. 
The only way, therefore, in which extension or space can 
be continuous, or in which each part can so involve the 
rest as to be separable from them only mentally, is that 
the unity of the parts shall be constituted by something 
having the form of sensibility, that is, something in which 
the whole is present in each assignable part. That space 
involves a sensitive principle is, therefore, manifest. We 
must not conclude, however, that this sensitive principle 
actually feels, as a sensitive principle connected with a 
body does ; but merely that it is something which, if con- 
nected with a body, would feel. Neither must we conclude 
that space is simply the correlate or term of the various 
sensitive principles connected with bodies, as in men and 
animals, and, therefore, that there are as many spaces as 
there are such principles. On the contrary, it is perfectly 
plain that there is but one space, in and through which 
all sensitive principles communicate with each other. The 
truth is that the sensitive principle of space is the whole, 
whereof all other sensitive principles are but determinate 
parts, or, more correctly, embodied manifestations. When 
these other particular sensitive principles become disem- 
bodied, they return into their universal principle, except 
in so far as they are prevented from doing so by their 
union with something which has not space for its term, 
that is, with intelligence, whose object and form is being 
(cinders: 127): 

“T take as the object of my contemplation,” says Ros- 
mini, “any body, and I ask myself, What is the charac- 
teristic and essential property of this body? I reply, What 
forms the characteristic and essential property of this body, 
as I conceive it (and I always speak only of what I con- 
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ceive), is that every part of it is outside of every other. I 
see also that what I affirm of this body, I may affirm of 
every other body. Hence I conclude that body is a being 
of such essence that every part assignable in it by thought, 
whether great or small, is outside of every other. 

“Having fixed this essential property of body, I wish 
now to see whether body can be the sentient principle itself, 
or whether to suppose so would involve contradiction. In 
order to arrive at clearness in this matter, I reason as fol- 
lows :—Let it be supposed that sensitivity adheres to 
body asa property of it. Then, obviously, all the parts that 
I can assign in it will be sentient. But as every part of it 
is outside of every other part, through the essential nature 
of body, and no one goes beyond its own limits, it must 
follow, according to the supposition, that likewise the sen- 
sitivity adhering to these parts will not go beyond their 
limits, and hence the sensitivity of one part will be outside 
that of all the other parts. If this were the case, the sen- 
sitivity would no longer be truly a single sensitive principle; 
but there would be as many such principles as there were 
parts in the body in question, and each of these principles 
would not be able to feel the entire body, but each only its 
own part, not going beyond it to the others, for the reason 
assigned, viz., that each part to which the sentient principle 
adheres is outside of every other. Now, it is clear that the 
parts which may be thought and marked in a body may be 
divided and subdivided indefinitely, and that, however far 
we carry this division, each of the assignable parts of which 
the body is essentially composed is outside of the others. 
Consequently, the sensitivity of each of these minute 
particles will be outside of the sensitivity of all the other 
minute particles. Moreover, no particle can be rendered so 
minute that particles still more minute cannot be assigned 
init; which ts the same thing as saying that we may go 
on indefinitely assigning sensitive principles without ever 
arriving at an ultimate sensitive principle. Finally, we may 
make one or other of two suppositions—the one, that each 
particle always remains extended, and, therefore, with parts 
always located outside of each other; the other (which, 
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however, I have elsewhere shown to be absurd), that, by 
dint of division, each extended particle comes at last to be 
changed into simple points. In this second case, the sen- 
sitivity would adhere to simple points and would be in- 
capable of feeling anything extended. In the other case, 
the true seat of sensitivity would never be found. In either 
case, the same consequence would follow: the particle 
remaining extended, and every point assignable in the 
extended being outside of every other, it would always 
result that the sensitivity adhering to each point could 
never go beyond such point, because the point does not go 
beyond itself. Therefore, once more, the sensitive principle 
would not be capable of feeling the extended. 

‘From this reasoning we derive a most important and 
undeniable truth, viz. that the extended cannot feel 
the extended. ... Since extension, therefore, forms an 
essential property of bodies, it is clear that the essential 
properties of bodies contradict the essential properties of 
feeling. Feeling, therefore, cannot exist in the extended, 
but only in a perfectly simple subject, to which all the 
extended is simultaneously present” (Psychology, §§ 94-97). 

In order to understand the following quotation it is 
necessary to know that, according to Rosmini, the ultimate 
elements of matter are animate ; that each atom has, united 
with it and forming its unity or atomicity, a sensitive 
principle. He holds, moreover, that, when atoms chemically 
combine, their sensitive principles become one. With this 
view, he, of course, sces no difficulty in accepting the doc- 
trine of spontaneous generation. It is, indeed, difficult to 
see what could form a unity in anything other than a 
principle having the form of sense, and existing altogether 
independent of space or extension (see Psychology, vol. i. 
§§ 500 sqq.). 

“All the phenomena presented by bodily feeling pre- 
suppose that every sensitive soul has for its natural term 
solid space, or, if the expression be preferred, unmeasured 
space, within which the corporeal terms of feeling expand 
in a space limited and measured by determinate boundaries. 
If to this doctrine we add that of the animation of the 
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elements of matter, it will follow that the corporeal elements 
described by us resemble, in a certain way, the monads of 
Leibniz, which are representatives of the universe. Our 
elements, or, rather, our first sentient principles, would not, 
indeed, be representatives of the universe in the sense in 
which the monads of Leibniz were supposed to be, because 
that great man supposed these to represent the universe 
with all that it contains, corporeal as well as spiritual 
beings, whereas our sensitive principles embrace only 
unlimited, unmeasured space, in which corporeal beings 
subsist. . . 

“Having reached the result stated above, ... we are 
now obliged to propose to ourselves the question: Can there 
be a sentient principle which feels nothing but solid, 
unlimited space; and if there were such, would it be an 
individual? .. 

“We say that the concept of such a principle involves 
no absurdity, and, if there were such a principle, it would 
certainly be an individual, on account of the simplicity and 
reality attached to the nature of principle and of such a 
principle. But hence there springs a consequence of some 
moment, which is, that there could only be one such indi- 
vidual. If two principles had an identical term, such as 
unlimited space, they could not in any way have a distinct 
reality, and hence they would not be two, but one; reality 
being the principle of individuation. Now, that such 
principles could not have a distinct reality, is proved in this 
way. Principles, as such, have no activity or reality but 
what they receive from their terms. If with the imagina- 
tion we add any other reality to them, they will no longer 
be mere principles, as the hypothesis requires. If, there- 
fore, the term is one and identical, the reality and activity 
of the correlative principle must likewise be one and 
identical. But solid, unlimited space is one and identical. 
Therefore the correlative principle of this term must 
also be one and identical.... If we admit this, what 
relation will such a single principle bear to the sensitive 
souls of bodies? These will rise and individuate them- 
selves within this principle by means of new tcrms, that is, 
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corporeal ones.* This primitive principle might receive, in 
a certain improper sense, the name of common soul, or, 
more correctly, principle of sensitive souls (corporeal feel- 
ing). The individuality of these souls would remain intact ; 
but they would have acommon act and a special act. This 
special act would constitute their proper reality and sub- 
stance, and hence their substantial difference, and this 
proper reality would be the principle of their individuation. 
This would agree with the doctrine of St. Thomas, that 
matter is the principle of the individuation of souls; 
although this would hold good only for purely sensitive 
souls. In this there seems to be no contradiction” 
(Psychology, 8§ 554-559). 

The doctrine which Rosmini here attributes to St. 
Thomas, and which the latter frequently repeats,f is, as 
every one knows, due to Aristotle, who says that “matter 
is chiefly and properly the subject of generation and the 
condition of decay” (“tori 2 vAH pddiora piv Kal Kupiwg 7d 
Umoxeiuevon yevécews Ka PDopac dextixdv.” De Gei., i. 43 320, 
a.2sq.). It is true that Aristotle does not say,in as many 
words, that matter is the principle of individuation ; but it 
follows directly from the above statement. Specific dif- 
ferences and generic differences, of course, belong to species 
and genera (<idn Kat yévy) themselves (“ireds gore 7b pév Ad yoo 
TO © VAN, Goat piv EV TY ASyw elaoly EVAVTLOTITEC EOL TOLOVGL 
Suapopay, baat © &v 7] ouvetA nupevey Ty vAn ov Totovow.” 
Afetaph. X.9; 1058, a. 37 sqq.). Without matter, ideas, to 
use Rosmini’s phrase, could not have subsistence. Each 
would remain a simple logical possibility, ideal, not real. 
Though the doctrine that individuation is the result of 
matter was not original with the Schoolmen, they derived 
from it another doctrine which, it must be admitted, Ari- 
stotle never dreamt of, viz, that the angels, being im- 


* Cf. the lines of Tennyson (Epilogue to Zi Jemortam) :— 
** A soul shall draw from out the vast 
And strike his being into bounds, 
And, moved through life of lower phase, 
Result in man, be born and think.” 
t Tsre Sibi *7 RECTAN Be Atlas CONCL. 3 Ge. S45"3) 24 Ge SO; fy 24 
q. 75, 4and 5; q. $6, 1 and 3, concl., etc., ete. 
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material existences, and thus lacking the principle of 
individuation, are of necessity each a distinct species.* 
This doctrine, nevertheless, finds a parallel in Aristotle's 
theory that the stars are eternal and divine.f 


132 


Pursuing these investigations further, we come 
to the following results :— 
(1) That the sentient principle, or sentient The frst 


erm of 
soul, has for its first term pure extension, or un- ie ete 
tive sou 
measured space. is unmea- 
- . te sured 
(2) That it has for its second term a limited space. 


Ha : : : Its second 
force diffused in space. Though this force, accor- ten isthe 


body 
which it 


not thereby sundered or made discontinuous, ™™* 


dingly, is a limited measure of space, space is 


This force is the soul’s own body, which is in- 
formed by it and is the scat of all its corporeal 
ae 

(3) That the soul feels its own body with a Funda. 
fundamental feeling always identical, although feeling. 
susceptible of variation in its accidents. By 
means of this fundamental feeling no distinct 
limits are assigned to the body, which, accord- 
ingly, has no distinct figure in the feeling of the 
soul. 

(4) That this body is modified by the action Esternal 
of other bodies external and foreign to the soul. ee 
These modifications, in so far as they are felt, 


are called external sensations, and are of different 
* Vid. Sw. Theolog., 1. q. 50, art. 2 sq., etc., ele. Ch Sram. contra 


Gentes, iit. ch. 43. 
ToMids aclapihs. Mi. 8 4. 1073; ar 34S sq. Des iite; 25 301, b. 16 sq. 
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kinds, according to the different organs of the 
body. But all these sensations give us a feeling 
of extended surface only, and by means of these 
surface sensations our own bodies acquire limits | 
and a determinate figure felt by the soul. 

(5) That our own bodies, as well as external 
bodies, occupy only one part of space, and are 
able to move in it, that is, to change place. 
These movements become the measure of so 
many parts of space, and thus there is presented 
to feeling, under certain conditions, a measured 
space, which may be indefinitely added to, since 
the possibility of movement is indefinite. 


The fundamental feeling, which plays so conspicuous a 
part in Rosmini’s theory of cognition, has already been 
alluded to (under § 80). It is the feeling which the soul at 
all times has of its body, and is the direct result and form 
of the combination of the two. It has its seat in the sen- 
sitive parts of the body, and is entirely distinct from life. 
It is, so to speak, the calm ocean of feeling, of which all 
particular feelings are so many ruffles or waves. “ When 
we perceive our own bodies, through the fundamental feel- 
ing, which is given to us by our being alive, we perceive 
our bodies as one with us. They become in this way, 
through individual union with our spirits, part of the sen- 
tient subject” (Mew Essay, vol. ii. § 702). Of course such 
a feeling as this, if undisturbed and uninterrupted, is not 
likely to enter into consciousness. But “we must dis- 
tinguish between the existence of a feeling in us and the 
attention we pay to it. We may very well experience a 
sensation or a feeling, without reflecting on it or being 
conscious of it; now, without reflecting on it and thereby 
acquiring consciousness of it, we should never be able to 
say to ourselves that we had experienced that feeling ; nay, 


D2) 
if we could not observe it, we might pertinaciously deny it. 
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. .. He who has not been able to distinguish feeling from 
the consciousness of feeling, has never come to understand the 
essential difference between sensation and tdca. Sensation 
can never become aware of itself; it is the understanding 
that becomes aware of sensation. The consciousness which 
we receive of sensation is nothing but the intellective per- 
ception of it... . Although this feeling [the fundamental 
feeling] exists, it must be very difficult now to recognize 
and seize it, since we are not in the habit of attending to 
anything in us, except when we feel a change. Where no 
change takes place, there is no consciousness, no com- 
parison,no reflection. At the same time,although a change is 
necessary in order to enlist our attention, it is not necessary, 
in order that we may fee/. . .. The size and shape of our 
bodies, as perceived by vision and touch, are not included 
in the vital feeling of which we speak” (Vew Essay’, vol. ii. 
§§ 710-712). 

Herbert Spencer, from an entirely different point of 
view, acknowledges the existence of the fundamental 
feeling. He says, “It will be manifest that, besides the 
few distinct waves of nervous change working their distinct 
effects, there are multitudinous indistinct waves, secondary 
and tertiary, travelling in all directions, working their dis- 
tinct effects. Since such reflected and re-reflected disturb- 
ances everywhere act as stimuli, we must regard the entire 
nervous system as at all times discharging itself” (Principles 
of Psychology, vol. i. pt. 1. cap. 4, §§ 38, 39). What is this 
general and continual discharge but the obverse of the 
fundamental feeling? The assumption of this feeling 
enables as to solve the much-vexed question whether the 
human mind is always conscious. It is not always con- 
scious, but it has always a fundamental feeling, through a 
disturbance in which attention may be roused and, thereby, 
consciousness awakened (cf. Psychology, vol. ii. § 1367, n.; 
and New Essay, vol. ii. § 537). 

As to the manner in which we become conscious of mea- 
sured space, Rosmini forestalled by many years the doctrines 
of Bain, Spencer, and those who hold that it is acquired 
through the senses and the conscious movement of the 
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The soul 
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no action 
on its first 
term; but 
towards its 
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is both 
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and active. 
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muscular system (Vew £ssay, vol. ii. §§ 838, 839; cf. 
Spencer, Principles of Psychology, vol. ii. pt. vi. cap. xiv.). 

According to Rosmini, then, “we form the idea of 
extension and space in two ways: jrs¢, through the funda- 
mental feeling, accompanied by the faculty of spontaneous 
motion which our bodies have ; second, through the sensa- 
tion of touch aided by said faculty. Indefinite space, in 
the former way, is produced by a movement in all the 
directions of a solid space felt by us, that is, of the space 
of our own bodies. This movement we conceive as in- 
definitely possible. Indefinite space, in the second way, 
is produced by the possible movement of a felt superficies 
in all directions besides that of its own plane” (ew 
Essay, § 839). According to this theory, space is at once 
subjective and extra-subjective. As subjective, it is known 
through the fundamental feeling; as extra-subjective, 
through touch and motion. In this way are reconciled 
the doctrine of Kant, who regarded space as merely sub- 
jective, and that of those psychologists who hold that it 
is an acquired perception, derived from the terms, or as 
they incorrectly say, the odjects, of sense. 

In regard to the mode in which external bodies are 
perceived, see under § 80. 


r23. 

In connection with its first term, that is, with 
unmeasured space, the sensitive principle exer- 
cises no activity. It merely has it for its term, 
without being able to cause any modification in 
it. In connection with its second term—that is, 
its own body—on the contrary, it is not only 
receptive or passive, but also active; and this 
passivity and activity, which are reciprocal and 
manifold, are governed by the most wonderful 
laws. 
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13d. 


The sensitive principle or soul, in so far as it Sensitivity 
° and In- 
is passive, is said to be endowed with the faculty stinct. 
of feeling or with sezsztzvily, in so far as it is 


active, it is said to be endowed with zzs¢enct. 


135. 

The first act of instinct is that which pro- Instinct, 

2 ; : : 1 

duces feeling, and is called wztal enstenct. But Seed 


: : ss Origin of 
every feeling roused in the soul produces in it a medicine. 


new activity, and this second activity which suc- 
ceeds the feelings is called sesseal tustinct. With 
these three principles—jvs¢, the welal tnstinct ; 
second, the sensitivity ; and, third, the sensual tn- 
stinct—we explain in a wonderful way the physio- 
logical, pathological, and therapeutical phenomena 
of the animal, and here the science of medicine 
finds its place. 


“The spirit, devoid of ideas and furnished with only 
sensations, may, by itself, in virtue of instinct, attach itself 
to one or another sensation, in order the better to enjoy the 
pleasure of it. This is not, properly speaking, reflection, 
but a reinforcement of attention, and an attention not of 
the understanding, but of the sense. Indeed, instead of 
attention, we might more correctly call it an application of 
the instinctive force of the aninal, naturally called forth 
and held by the pleasant sensation to itself” (Vew Lssay, 
vol. ii. § 449). 

It appears, from § 135, that the sensitive principle has 
one passivity, viz. sensitivity, and two activities or in- 
stincts, the vital and the sensual, or, as we might perhaps 
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better term it, the oreetic. Enough has already been said 
about the sensitivity. It remains to consider the two 
activities of the sensitive principle. Of these the first is 
the v2tal ¢nustinct, or that instinet which co-operates with 
the sensible in the production of feeling; the second is 
that which operates in aceordance with feeling already 
produced. “These are the two original and universal 
forees, from which proceed all the special active faculties 
and all the operations of the animal” (Axthropology, § 369). 

As to the wfal instinct, its point of departure is “that 
act in which the sentient principle co-operates in the pro- 
duction of the fundamental feeling” (/ézd., § 371). This 
act is the production of life, which Rosmini defines as 
“the incessant production of all those extra-subjective 
phenomena which precede, accompany, and follow parallel 
with the corporeal and material feeling” (/d7d., § 267). 
It is curious to compare this definition, which was written 
before 1846, with those more recent ones advanced by the 
most eminent biologists. The older one of Bichat, “La vie 
est l'ensemble des fonctions qui résistent a la mort,” hardly 
deserves attention, as it is no definition at all, signifying 
merely, Life is resistance todeath. As well might one define 
being as resistance to nought. Herbert Spencer (Principles 
of Biology, vol. i. ch. iv.) defines life “as the continuous 
adjustment of internal relations to external relations.” 
Bastian (The Beginnings of Life, vol. i. p. 71) enlarges this 
definition into “ Life is the definite combination of hetero- 
geneous changes, both simultaneous and successive, in 
correspondence with external co-existences and sequences.” 
It will be seen at a glance that, between these definitions 
and that given by Rosmini, there is only this difference, 
that the last is by far the most philosophical and best 
expressed. But to return to the vital instinct. According 
to Rosmini, it exists prior to the body, and is, indeed, the 
force through which the body is built up. “ The co-opera- 
tion of the soul in the production of animal feeling consists 
in an act anterior to that of the body, which act has the 
double effeet of rendering the body active and itself passive 
to it... . The body cannot excite the feeling of the soul, 
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unless the soul itself, operating on the organized body, 
renders it capable of operating upon the soul itself, in that 
manner which is necessary in order to give birth to the 
feeling of excitation, which is the proper feeling of the 
animal. Thus action produces passion, and passion pro- 
duces action—an incessant action and reaction, observable 
not in this case only, but in all nature. . .. Prior to 
the feeling of excitation, which requires some stimulus to 
move the sensitive body, whose corporeal soul it afterwards 
is, I hold that there is a feeling of the continuous, and the 
principle of this feeling, being stimulated, becomes capable 
of animating, when excited, the body organized and 
properly disposed” (Anthropology, 8§ 382, 383). 

In regard to the sensual tnstinct, Rosmini says, “The 
term of the fundamental fecling is modified, not only by 
the soul, but also by material forces. Hence the modifica- 
tions of the fundamental feeling are the various acquired 
sensations. Ixperience shows that, given feeling and the 
special sensations, there is manifested a new activity of the 
soul, that which we call senxsual instinct. In fact, what 
teaches the child to seek the light with its eyes but this 
instinct ? Who teaches it to seek nourishment ... from 
the breast of its mother or nurse? Who directs all its 
movements and the few actions of its infantile life? It is 
always this instinct which attracts it to agreeable feelings 
and withholds it from disagreeable ones. ... Now, it is 
easy to see that this second activity of the soul is a kind 
of continuation of the first. Scxsual instinct is a continua- 
tion of vetal zustinct. The vital instinct posits the first, the 
fundamental, feeling ; the sensual instinct seeks other feel- 
ings. It is always to feeling that the activity of the soul 
tends... . Thus the primordial virtue of the soul is reduced 
toa unity. Allits acts are virtually contained in that act 
whereby it first feels. Through this act it becomes, so to 
speak, a bent bow. Its virtue is ready. All that is required 
is the removal of impediments. Then it discharges itself, 
manifesting movements in its effect. Hence the soul might 
very properly be defined as “an individual being that, 
feeling, acts” (Authrop., §§ 385, 388). According to Rosmini, 
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the medicative forces of nature are due to the vital instinct, 
and the perturbing forces to the sensual or orectic (Anthrop., 
§§ 4o1, 414). The table on the preceding page will show 
the various functions of the vital and sensual instincts. 


136; 


The union of the animal principle with its principle 


. 2s and term 
corporeal term is so close that the one is incon- in the 


ceivable without the other, and therefore, although ae 


single 


the one is not the other, but, on the contrary, is geing. 


opposed to the other, the two form one being, one 
animated whole, and when we make the term a 
being apart or entirely separate, it is nothing 
more than a mere product of abstraction. 


137 
Nevertheless, in the term of the animal, we Three 
Brie 5 £ ‘ : kinds of 
must distinguish three things, which give occa- feeling in 
the animal 
sion to three kinds of feeling: frs¢, the corporeal corre. 
z 
continuous—the term of the feeling of the cor- {tire 


conditions 
of the sen- 
sible term. 


poreally extended; second, the tuternal moventent 


of atoms or molecules, or of parts of the cor- 
poreally extended—term of the feeling of excita- 
tion, and, third, the harmonious continuation of 
said movement—term of the organzc fecling. 


In regard to the Feeling of Continuity, Rosmini says, 
“If we imagine a single clement of matter, extended and 
perfectly hard, as we suppose the first elements to be, then, 
even although such an element were to fall under our senses 
(which it certainly never could on account of its smallness), 
it would give no sign of life, because it would be unable to 
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give to itself, or to receive within it, any movement. At 
the same time, its sentient principle would be simple; the 
term of this principle would be the minute space deter- 
mined by the element. In this felt term there would be 
homogeneity and uniformity, supposing the matter of the 
element in question to be equally dense in all its parts ; 
there would be difference of intensity, supposing the density 
variable in the different strata or points of the element. 
In this little life would be found, in its perfection, the 
characteristic of continuity” (Psychology, vol. i. § 535). 

In a note on the above passage, the author says, “ This 
difference of density in a perfectly hard continuous is 
barely conceivable. . . . If, making another hypothesis, we 
suppose that in every primitive element there is a kind of 
centre corresponding to Boscovich’s simple points, from 
which emanates attraction or retention, and that this mani- 
fests its effect in a given ratio—for example, in the inverse 
ratio of the squares of the distances—it is true that the 
element would be more hard and more dense in propor- 
tion as the matter composing it was nearer to the centre ; 
nevertheless, it will remain true that, if these elements are 
supposed of a given minimum size, they will in every part 
be so dense and so hard as to be indivisible by any ex- 
ternal force, and, therefore, real atoms (physically indivisible). 
It is easy to understand the necessity of this effect when 
we consider that, at the smallest distances, attraction 
increases with a progression that surpasses all imagination, 
and in comparison with which mechanical forces are almost 
infinitesimal, while forces can be externally applied to the 
atom only to the most limited extent, on account of its 
smallness and lightness. In like manner, the physical and 
chemical forces are almost nothing, that is, if we suppose 
them all to operate (as we believe they do) according to the 
same laws that govern universal attraction, or to present the 
appearance of so operating. Inasmuch as these forces have 
to be applied to the atoms from without, the body applied 
to the atom is more distant from the centre of attraction of 
the atom than the matter forming the atom, and hence this 
body must exert a less force upon that matter than the 
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centre of the atom, supposed to be the centre of attraction. 
Moreover, if we suppose attraction to act at a distance (a 
notion irreconcilable with our mode of perception) it can 
exercise on the atom only that very small force sufficient 
to attract it; so that, although the whole atom, being as 
light as it is small, may be attracted by such forces, it can 
never be rent asunder by them. 

“Through the condensation or attracting centre, sup- 
posed to exist in the atom, it seems possible to explain 
why atoms which are in contact with each other (a possible 
supposition) do not unite so as to become perfectly hard, 
but may still be sundered. Indeed, if there were not in 
the interior of the atom various degrees of condensation of 
matter, it would not be easy, without denying the contact 
of atoms, as some have done, or having recourse to a 
repulsive force, which would seem as if it must be derivative, 
to explain how atoms, although in contact, still remain 
distinct and separable. If, on the contrary, we suppose 
condensation of matter to increase towards the centre of 
the atom, we readily understand how the internal matter 
can be no further rarefied, and this for the simple reason 
that near the surface, at which the atoms touch each other, 
the matter, though continuous and impenetrable, ts most 
rare, and, therefore, cannot condense itself there, being 
always held with greater force by the dense mattcr nearest 
to the centres of the two atoms that are in contact. It 
remains for the mathematician to submit these postulates 
to calculation, and to discover how small the primitive 
elements must be in order that they may be perfectly hard, 
that is, indivisible and distinct from each other, even admit- 
ting them to be in real contact.” Difference of density in 
a continuous seems unthinkable ; but difference of intensity 
of attraction will answer even better the ends of Rosmini’s 
argument. 

In regard to the Fecling of Excitation, Rosmini says, “ If 
to the simple animate element [the atom] we add other 
elements likewise animate, we may readily conceive new 
phenomena. Let us suppose these elements to be of 
diverse forms. United together by their own attraction or 
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retention, they will form various polyhedrons, according to 
the forms of the elements which unite. If we suppose 
the forms of the elements regular, there will result 
regular polyhedrons. But these regular polyhedrons will 
differ from each other, not only in form, but also in density, 
and hence in specific gravity. The reason of this will be 
clear, if we consider that on the varicty of form among the 
primitive combining elements these two accidents depend : 

(1) Whether the surfaces in contact shall be greater or 
smaller, and, hence, whether the union of these elements 
shall be more or less firm. 

(2) Whether there shall remain in the interior of the crystals 
larger or smaller intervals, on which, of course, would 
depend the greater or less specific gravity of these 
primitive crystals. 

“Let the combining elements be only two. The bination 
even of the primitive elements must give us molecules 
having properties different from those of the primitive 
elements ; still more, of course, the ternation, quaternation, 
etc., of these elements. If we suppose that these first 
elements, even when they are in contact, do not unite with 
sufficient force to render the matter between the elements 
perfectly hard, we shall at once have new accidents. In 
these molecules the continuous term of feeling, to which 
corresponds a single sentient principle, is more extended 
than in that of the primitive elements. It is true that, if the 
particle were composed of only two or three elements, 
perpetual motion from within it could never begin, and 
hence vital movements would never take place. But, if 
the two or three elements, without separating, are moved by 
an external impulse, in such a way that their adhering faces 
slightly rub, then the uniform fecling diffused through said 
elements must necessarily receive an excitation, and, hence, 
it is not absurd to suppose that there arises in it a sensation, 
although this is evidenced by no extra-subjective manifesta- 
tion. Moreover, if we suppose that the two elements, 
through the violence exerted on them, no longer have their 
centres of gravity in the greatest possible proximity, it is 
not absurd to imagine that they are impelled to restore the 
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primitive equilibrium of forces, by the activity of the feeling 
with which they are invested. The feeling diffused through 
the two clements is one, by reason of their continuity, and 
as it resists separation, so it tends to unite itself, and, hence, 
to hold the elements united and inosculated in the greatest 
possible number of points, through that moment of the 
organizing functions which we call retention, and of which 
we shall speak afterwards. Here then, besides the charac- 
teristic of continuity, we should have that of excitation ; but 
this would be momentary and accidental, having no system 
of stimuli succeeding each other, and keeping in continuous, 
regular and harmonious motion the elements composing the 
little group supposed.” (Psychology, vol. i. §§ 536-540). 

The Fecling of Organisation Rosmini reaches in the 
following way :—‘“In the life of two or three, or, at least, 
of a few elements united in a single molecule, we have, 
(1) continuity, (2) possibility of excitation, which are two 
characteristics of life. But, as the excitation in such a 
case would depend upon the external force causing the 
elements, without separating, to slide upon and rub against 
each other, it would be momentary and would excite only 
a transient sensation, which the spontancous activity of the 
sensitive principle would not be able to continue. It is 
impossible, therefore, to obtain the external phenomena of 
animal life, unless the living elements unite in a considerable 
number, a number sufficient to compose a machine more or 
less complicated-—a machine so cunning in its structure 
that, through the reciprocal actions of organs, there are 
produced the stimuli which shall perpetuate the motion 
and, hence, the excitation of the fecling, so that the feeling, 
harmonically excited, shall both preserve the continuity of 
the parts and the unity of the organism, and that this, in its 
turn, shall excite the feeling and maintain it by its own 
proper excitation. It is plain, from these considerations, 
that organisation, which itself is produced by fecling, gives 
occasion to the variety of natural beings and the diverse 
kinds of phenomena which present themselves to man. 
Hence— 

“ First, Compounds made up of few elements cannot 
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manifest any forces other than mechanical, physical, and 
chemical, and it does not seem unlikely that the true 
cause of these is the feeling inherent in the first elements, 
not having power to manifest itself otherwise for want of 
the proper organization. 

“ Second, in compounds made up of a larger number of 
elements, we ought to begin to observe a certain regularity 
of organization, such as we find in the minerals, and the 
similar ageregation which is remarked chiefly in the metals. 

“ Third, if the composition is more complicated, it ought 
to produce the organization of the vegetables, which are 
altogether destitute of organs similar to those with which 
man expresses pleasure, pain, his instincts, etc. But in this 
organization there is a system of self-reproducing stimuli. 
All that is wanting is the external signs of feeling felt and 
signified by man. We cannot, therefore, know what degree 
of unity, accentration and excitation there is in the feeling 
which may exist in vegetables. 

“ Fourth, with a more cunning organization we find mani- 
fested, besides these characteristics, the phenomenon of 
writability or contradistention, which, though not capable 
of manifesting with certainty the existence of feeling, 
approaches feeling, through the similarity which the move- 
ments of such irritable or contradistensive bodies have to 
the spontaneous movements arising from feeling, and in 
their texture, which resembles that of felt organs. 

“Fifth and finally, with an organization still more com- 
plicated and perfect than the preceding, there are mani- 
fested the extra-subjective phenomena, commonly called 
animal, which are properly those that certify to the pre- 
sence of feeling, of the continuance of the term of feeling, 
of the unity of action in the feeling itself—a unity capable 
of dominating all movements, which, though not deriving 
their principle from it, owe to it their continuance and 
direction. These movements, again, produce the stimuli 
which re-excite the feeling, when its excitation flags, and 
restore it to its previous state” (Psychology, vol. i. §§ 541, 
542). 
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138. 
Now, the sensitive principle may be destitute Difference 
‘ : between 
of the last two kinds of feeling, but not of the first. animate 
and aze- 


If it has only the first and second kinds of feeling, maz, 
it may be said to be animate, but not animal. 
The distinctive characteristic of the animal is the 


organic feeling, which requires a suitable organi- 


2) 
zation. We may, therefore, say that the animal, 


but not that the animate, dies. 


Rosmini defines the azzmave as “an immediate extended 
term of a sentient principle.” The azimal he defines as 
“an individual being, endowed with material sense and 
instinct, with an organization and  organico-excitatory 
movements” (Anthropology, § 45). Distinguishing between 
elementary and organic souls, he holds that the former 
cannot be destroyed by any natural force. His grounds for 
this opinion are two: firs¢, that, since matter is inconceivable 
save as the term of a sentient principle or elementary soul, 
if the elementary souls were annulled, all matter would be 
annulled at the same time; secovd, that, the union between 
the sensitive principle and its term being immediate, no- 
thing can either come between them, or act upon either of 
them, so as to withdraw the one from the other. “ When 
the organic souls are redissolved into the elementary 
ones through the dissolution of the organized bodies, the 
existence of the souls does not cease, but is merely trans- 
formed” (Psychology, vol. i. §§ 663, 664). From this it will 
be seen that, according to Rosmini, the unit of natural 
existence is neither force nor matter, but sentience, and 
that through this all the material and dynamic phenomena 
of nature may be explained. 
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139. 
Laws of Nevertheless, the latter undergoes essential 
essential : . so oaeens : 
changes changes in respect to its individuality. These 


which the 2 : 
animate changes may be summed up in the following 


undergoes 


in respect laws -— 
of its indi. 
vidal. (1) Every continuous extended has a single 


sensitive principle of continuity. This law leads 
us to the conclusion that, when several atoms come 
in contact, so as to form a continuous whole, 
their sensitive principles unite and become one. 
This new principle contains all the activity of the 
previous ones, not cancelled but concentrated ; so 
that, when the one continuous is broken up into 
several, the principle multiplies itself into several 
sensitive principles. Here there is no azvzszon or 
composttion, but only multiplication and unification. 

(2) If the internal movement in a given con- 
tinuous is partial, the principle of the continuous 
remains one, but the principles of feeling excited 
become as numerous as the systems of continuous 
movements. 

(3) If the internal harmonic movement in the 
parts of a continuous embrace the whole coz- 
tinuous, this single harmony has a single sentient 
principle ; but, if the systems of harmonious move- 
ments in the same continuous are several, then 
there are several sentient principles, that is, as 
many as there are different systems, although, of 
course, they all have for their basis or first act 
the principle which embraces the whole of the 


continuous. 
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In regard to the multiplication of the sensitive prin- 
ciple, Rosmini says, “This multiplication of the sentient 
principle is difficult to understand, because our fancy 
readily imagines this principle to be a complete and sub- 
sistent being without the felt, a kind of minute corpuscle. 
But it is not so. We must destroy in our minds this 
fantastic being and concentrate our attention upon the 
nature of the thing. We must consider that in nature 
there exists only the felt, that with the felt, as such, there is 
necessarily united the sentient, and that this feels only the 
felt continuous, without feeling itself; for the reason that 
the animal sensi has no power of self-reflection, since, 
indeed, the monosyllable se/f is altogether inapplicable to it. 
If, therefore, this principle feels only the felt, and if it is 
sentient only in so far as it feels, it is surely clear that, if 
the felt be divided into two condznuwa, the sentient will feel 
two continua, but, not feeling itself, it will not be able to 
maintain its identity in the two sczsa, because they are 
divided. And this is what is meant by multiplication. 
We must, therefore, conclude that every sensitive soul is 
simple and ¢vdiviseble, but that, nevertheless, it is multi- 
plicable” (Psychology, vol. i. §§ 460, 461). “If the material 
of feeling divides itself without destroying itself, so that 
out of a single continuous there are formed two indepen- 
dent continua furnished with the conditions necessary to 
preserve continuity and organism, then also the sensitive 
principle becomes two. In other words, the animal mul- 
tiplies itself through the multiplication of animate material. 
This... is what explains generation and furnishes the 
general formula under which are comprehended all the 
different modes of multiplication that are met with in 
the animal kingdom” (Axthropology, 8§ 340, 341). “The 
perfection of an animal depends upon the variety, unity, 
and intensity of its feeling. ... Hence the perfect 
animals have only one sensitive centre, and their multipli- 
cation can take place only through the formation in them 
of a new centre independent of the first” (Jbed,, § 342; cf. 
Theosophy, vol. v. § 331). 


The 
human 
soul, in so 
far as it is 
intellec- 
tive, is 
united to 
its own 
body by 
an origi- 
nal, in- 
born per- 
ception 

of it. 
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140. 


But the human soul is not sensitive only ; it is 
also intellective. It is a principle at once intel- 
lective and sensitive. In so far as it is sensitive, 
it has for its term its own body; but, inasmuch as 
the intellective principle is made one with the sen- 
sitive, so that the two are but one principle with 
two activities, the intellective and sensitive soul, 
or, in one word, the rational soul, has body for its 
term. In so far as it is sensitive, it has a felt 
term ; in so far as intellective, an wzderstood term. 
The body, therefore, is a felt-understood term of 
the human soul. There is, therefore, in the soul 
an zutellective perception of its own body, pri- 
mordial and immanent, and in this perception lies 
the zevus between the human soul and body. 


“The body is in the soul, and the soul in the body. 
... Hence there is no difficulty in explaining their mutual 
action” (Theosophy, vol. v. p. 226, § 2). “Our extra-sub- 
jective-veal body is known to us only as a force that 
modifies the soul by giving it extended sensations (as a 
sensiferous principle), and that modifies also the other 
similar forces, calculated to modify the soul. The extra- 
subjective-vwlgar or anatomical body is the same force, 
not considered in its immediate action on the soul, but in 
its mediate action, and, besides, as invested with the so- 
called secondary qualities, colour, smell, etc. In so far, 
indeed, as the body acts immediately on the soul, it cannot 
be the object of anatomy or of the external senses, but is 
known only immediately by the feeling which it produces” 
(Anthropology, § 201). Rosmini devotes the third book of 
his Psychology (pp. 136-210) to a consideration of the 
union and reciprocal influence of soul and body. 
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IAI. 

The reciprocal influence of soul and body 1s Hence 
. 2 2 there is a 

thus explained. Every reality of the nature of a physical 
Ate ‘ ‘ influence 
principle is, by nature, active, and, therefore, acts between 
soul and 


according to certain laws in its term. But since pouy. 
it cannot act in that term unless it has it as a term, 
and it cannot have it unless it is given to it, the 
principle must be receptive and passive, as well 

as active, with respect to its term and to that virtue 
which supplies, and that virtue which modifies for 

it, that term. It is, therefore, plain that between 
the human mind and its body there is communica- 
tion or physical influence. 


“Tn regard to this constant perception of the funda- 
mental animal feeling, there must be no deception. Let us 
enumerate its characteristics. 

“(1) By means of this perception, the soul does not 
perceive the extra-subjective and anatomical body, but 
perceives all the fundamental animal feeling, as it is, 
indivisible, continuous, harmonic, etc. 

“(2) Hence, it does not perceive the principle alone 
without its term, because, without its term, the principle 
does not exist. 

“(3) In the same way, it does not perceive the sub- 
jective body, which is the term of the feeling separated 
from its principle, because the mental separation of the 
term of the animal feeling from its principle is not made 
until a late stage of development, and only by means of 
reflection, which analyzes feeling ; but there does not exist 
in itself a felt body separate from the sentient principle. 
Hence, this primitive natural perception is not sufficient by 
itself to give us the pure notion of subjective body, because 
in it this body is not isolated from its principle. 

x 


How the 
intellec- 
tive and 
sensitive 
principles 
are one. 
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“(4) Much less does it perceive the parts of the body 
separated from the whole; it perceives the whole in its 
perfect simplicity and harmonic unity. 

“(5) It perceives nothing extra-subjective, such as 
forms, sizes, limits. 

“(6) Of the perception, such as it is at first, we have con- 
sciousness, because consciousness springs from reflection 
upon what goes on within us, and this perception is 
anterior to all reflection” (Psychology, vol. i. § 267). 


142. 


How the intellective and sensitive principles 
can be one it will be impossible to conceive, so 
long as we set out by gratuitously assuming that 
they are originally distinct, and then, going on to 
suppose that the sensitive principle, indivisible 
from its term, is given to the intellective principle 
to perceive, finally ask, What will then happen ? 
We must reply that the intellective principle will 
never be able to perceive the sensitive, except by 
uniting itself intimately with it, that is, perceiving 
all it feels, since the very nature of the sensitive 
principle is wholly due to what it feels. Thus 
the two principles become one, without destroying 
each other's activity. Two principles, indeed, 
cannot be terms of each other, unless the one, that 
is, the perceiving term, acquire the activity of the 
perceived ; for perception is a physical zexvus, and 
one activity cannot have a physical nexus with 
another that is a principle, without uniting to itself 
that activity and that principle. Indeed, a term is 
separated from its principle solely by difference of 
nature, that is, because the term is extended and 
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the principle simple—because the term is object 
and the principle subject ; but, if the nature of the 
two is the same, and both are subjective principles, 
the only conceivable way in which physical union 
could take place between them would be that the 
percipient principle should receive and appropriate 
the activity of the sentient principle perceived by 
it. It does not follow from this that the two 
activities are confounded in a third, but only that, 
though remaining distinct, they acquire a single 
principle, which is their common starting-point. 
And yet this common starting-point does not 
prevent the one from being subordinate to the 
other. 


Lae. 

If the sensitive activity be separated from the 
intellective percipient principle, as happens when 
its term, the body, is disorganized and leaves its 
sensitive principle without the organized term 


which is proper to it, it vanishes, and the in- 
dividual dies. 


In answer to the old and momentous question, What 
is death? Rosmini replies thus: “Common sense replies 
that death consists in the separation of the soul from 
the body, and the reply is most just; but in what does 
this separation consist? Having seen wherein the union 
of the soul with the body consists, we are able likewise 
to understand their disunion. Knowing the knot which 
forms human life, we know how it is untied and how life 
ceases. The knot of the intellective soul with the body 
was shown by us to consist in a natural and immanent 


What is 
death ? 
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intellective perception of the fundamental feeling, and, 
hence, of the body. When this primitive perception of the 
fundamental feeling ceases, the human soul is loosed from 
the body, the human body is dead, the human being is 
dissolved” * (Psychology, vol. i. § 670). Of course, the 
dissolution of the body, that is, of the sensible term of the 
soul, does not involve the dissolution of the soul itself. 
Besides the body, the sentient soul has another and higher 
teriir, viz4 universal being, which, “irom 1S very nature, 
cannot separate itself from anything to which it has once 
been attached as form. Hence the sentient subject, which 
has once had the intuition of being, once risen to intelli- 
gence, can never lose it. “By this progress, the sentient 
principle acquired a new term to its activity, a term 
superior to, and independent of, the body, a term which 
essentially is, which is ideality itself. But the nature of any 
active principle is determined by the nature of its term. 
Hence the sensitive principle, by acquiring this new term, 
changed its nature and put on one infinitely more noble, 
attained a perfect and divine form. . . . It is an ontological 
law that every being, through that virtue whereby’ it fs, 
tends to preserve and perfect itself, and, therefore, no being 
has any virtue directed to its self-destruction. ... Hf, 
therefore, no being, no nature, destroys itself, all destruction 
of beings comes from without, from some foreign activity. 
Again, every complete being is a simple principle, having 
a natural and immanent term. If the principle has its 
term, it is; if its term is taken from it, it ceases, because - 
the natural and immanent term is the condition of the first 
act, whereby, according to the known law, the principle is. 
This principle, deprived of all its terms, remains a mere 
abstraction, a mere capacity, a being similar to the first 
matter [zpw7n vAn] of the ancients, which was supposed to 
be void of all form. ... The destruction of a contingent 
being, therefore, takes place only through the destruction 
of the term in which its first act terminates. Now, what 


* Porphyry says, “ Wuxy xaradetra: mpds 7d cua TH emiotpopH TH mpds 
Ta Tebn Ta GW avToU: Kal AveTar BE wdArAwW Sid THs aw avTodD amabelas” 
(Sentent., vil.). 
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is the term of the being man? We have seen that he has 
two terms, the body and universal being. ... The body 
of man, the one of these terms, is a complex of elements, 
organized in the most perfect specific manner, and thus 
individuated. Now, the forces of nature may dissolve this 
organization, and thereby destroy the animal feeling that is 
proper to man. But on universal being all the forces of 
nature exert themselves in vain, since it is impassible, im- 
mutable, eternal, and not subject to the activity of any 
(limited) being. Hence, that virtue whereby man intuites 
universal being cannot perish. But this virtue, this first 
act, is the intellective soul, which, therefore, cannot cease to 
exist in its own proper individuality. ... The intellective 
soul of man, therefore, originally sprang from the womb 
of the sensitive soul and was a virtue of it; but this virtue 
became the principal act and acquired immortality, as soon 
as it rose to universal being, because this is altogether 
imperishable, unmodifiable, and eternal” (Psychology, vol. i. 


§§ 676-680). 


144. 
Psychology, after thus treating of the essence Second 
. . office of 
of the soul and the constitution of man, passes Psycho- 
logy, to 


on to speak of the career and development of deduce 
: ‘ . : : : - +, and 

this essence itself, which distributes its activity classity the 
ib esate d : ict faculties of 

among the various powers and operations which the soul, 

it displays. Coming to this subject, it proceeds 

to perform two operations, the one a@xalytic and 

the other syxthetic. In the former, it deduces 

the faculties of the soul from its essence, and dis- 

tinguishes them, first from that essence, and then 

from each other, following them carefully into all 

their ramifications, which, like the branches of a 

tree, become more numerous the further they are 

from the stem; after which, it enumerates and 
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defines them systematically. In the latter, it 
codifies the laws or constant modes of operation 
of said faculties. 


“We have seen that all the powers of the animal, all its 
activities, proceed from a first act of the sentient principle, 
in which that principle co-operates in producing the funda- 
mental feeling. If, now, we apply a similar reflection to 
the intelligent principle, we shall find that all its powers, 
all the activities of man, in so far as he is a being endowed 
with intelligence, have their source in that first act, wherein 
the human spirit intuites being, and thus, along with and 
through being, co-operates in positing his own intelligence. 

“Indeed, in regard to the order of mental operations, 
an accurate analysis of our thoughts brings us to this 
result, that any thought or mental operation, whereby we 
acquire a new cognition, is always reducible to the deter- 
mination and limitation of a cognition previously possessed, 
to a learning explicitly of what was before known im- 
plicitly ; so that an implicit cognition, from which all other 
cognitions evolve themselves as from a germ, necessarily 
precedes these. All other cognitions are but a limitation of 
this first one, a continuation, a greater actuation, of it. The 
spirit, by the same activity whereby it intuites universal 
being, likewise intuites every particular being, because 
everything is already contained in universal being. 
Nothing further is required than that this being should show 
itself more and more to him who looks at it. Thus, he 
who goes to the theatre sees with the same act with which 
he looks at the stage all that appears on the stage. The 
scene on which everything appears to our spirit is universal 
being, into which we naturally and immovably gaze. Our 
eye, therefore, is always in tension, always strained to see 
what appears on the scene ; it cannot close, it cannot wink. 
In this way, by that same act whereby the spirit intuites 
universal being, is explained every intellective activity of 
the mind” (Axthropology, §§ 508, 509). 

“The human spirit naturally intuites ideal being. 
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This is not a potentiality but an act [évépyea], an act essen- 
tial to the spirit. It is the intellect, in so far as it goes to 
constitute an element of human nature. But if ideal being, 
naturally present to the human spirit, acquires a relation 
with the real world through sensations, then the intellect 
intuites being furnished with some determination, and 
toward this new act it is in a state of potentiality. This 
is what is called the potentiality of the intellect” (Axthro- 
pology, § 510). Cf. St. Thomas: “ Intellectus dupliciter 
considerari potest. Uno modo secundum quod intellectus 
est apprensivus entis et veri universalis, alio modo secun- 
dum quod est quedam res et particularis potentia, habens 
determinatum actum” (Sum. Theol. i. q. 82, art. 4). 


145. 

When we try to deduce the powers of the Questions 

< ; : i that pre- 

mind from its essence, we are inevitably met by sent Pais 
: : selves 

such grave ontological questions as these: How when we 

. . . try to de- 

can the unity of essence be reconciled with the qeine 


powers of 
the soul 
from its 
essence. 


multiplicity of powers ? How can succession of 
powers consist with permanence or immutability 
of essence ? How can the same essence have a 
variety of accidental states ? etc., ete. 


Rosmini, in his Psychology (vol. ii. §§ 735-740, 854-909) 
and ZLheosophy (vol. v. pp. 257-259), devotes considerable 
space to the consideration of these questions. It will not 
be difficult to divine the answers, if we remember that 
difference of act is determined by difference of term, and 
that the terms of intellective activity are all given. It is 
entirely indifferent to light what it illuminates. 


Three 
classes of 
laws to 
which the 
soul is 
subject in 
its opera- 
tions: 

(1) psycho- 
logical, 
(2) onto- 
logical, 

(3) cosmo- 
logical. 


The su- 
preme on- 
tological 
law is the 
principle 
of cogni- 
tion. 


Cosmo- 
logical 
laws are 
either /azws 
of notion 
or /az's of 
harmony. 


Los) 


to 
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Wonderful are the laws according to which the 
soul operates, whether immediately or mediately 
through its various powers. And, inasmuch as 
the soul is one and rational, it follows that all those 
faculties which we call human, as well as the laws 


of their operation, must emanate from the rational 


principle in its relations to its two terms. And 
thus we obtain three classes of laws—the Asycho- 
logical, the ontological, and the cosmological, ‘The 


psychological laws are those which proceed from 
the nature of the soul itself as an active principle; 
the ontological, those that are imposed upon the 
soul by its higher, intellective term, which is being ; 
and the cosmological, those that are imposed upon 
it by its lower term, the sensible world. 


ray, 


The supreme ontological law is the principle 
of cognition, which is thus expressed :—The term 
of thought is being. It is incredible how fruitful 


and wonderful this law is in its applications. 


149. 


Of the cosmological laws, some preside over 
the motion which the sensible term imparts to 
the human soul; others determine the quality of 
this motion. The former are called laws of 
motion ; the latter, laws of harmony. 
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149. 


Finally, the psychological laws, that is, those 
laws which spring from the force of the mind 
itself, are divided into two classes, corresponding 
to the ontological and cosmological laws. 


All these laws are considered by Rosmini in various 
chapters of his Psychology. From all it appears that the 
individual subject stands in a double relation to being. As 
ideal, being is presented to the subject as object ; as real, it 
is presented to it as extra-subject. For the individual 
mind, therefore, the world of being is not divided into inner 
and outer in such a way that the former is subjective, the 
latter objective, but thus :— 


Subjective ere a ey 

Real } Extra-subjective Subject + Object = £.gv. 

Ideal — Objective Extra-subjective + Object = Noz-ego. 
(Subject + Extra-subject) + Object = Ago + Non-/-go = The Infinite. 


Being 


The Infinite, when united to its own proper and necessary 
principle, the Absolute, is God. 


150. 


Finally, Psychology attempts to discover the 
destiny of the human soul. But it cannot accom- 
plish this discovery by the mere use of natural 
reason or the mere examination of human nature. 
It may, indeed, by this examination, show whither 
human nature tends; but it fails to grasp that 
plus, which the free grace and munificence of the 
Infinite Being who created it holds in store for it. 
All, therefore, that we are able to arrive at through 
the examination of human nature is this: The 
first part of that nature is intelligence, and intelli- 


Two 
classes of 
psycho- 
logical 
laws, cor- 
respond- 
ing to the 
ontologi- 
cal and 
cosmo- 
logical. 


The third 
and last 
aim of 
Psycho- 
logy is to 
discover 
the destiny 
of the 
human 
soul. 


The soul 
naturally 
tends to 
its own 
perfection, 
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whichcon- gence is made for truth. The second part is will, 
sists in the 


full vision and will is made for virtue. By his will man 
of truth, 


flea adheres to the truth, loves it in all things, and 

eho thus loves all things according to ter ou But 

we this love, which secks to satisfy itself in beings 

according to truth, desires complete possession of 

that which it loves, and which is its good, because 

it loves it. There is, therefore, a third part in 

human nature, and this is feeling, in the broadest 

sense of the term. Feeling is a tendency to 

enjoy. The will, therefore, which adheres to 

truth and is thereby virtuous, the will which loves 

all beings according to truth, desires that all beings 

should be given it to enjoy, since through enjoy- 

ment it completes its knowledge and its love of 

them. This is what is meant by the phrase, 
“seeking for happiness.” 

From this we gather that the soul naturally 

These tends to, and is destined for, perfection. This per- 


goods are fection consists in the full vision of truth, the full 
ee exercise of virtue, and the full attainment of 
ae felicity, a threefold end, a threefold destiny, which, 
nevertheless, forms a perfect unity, since no one 
of these three elements can exist in a complete 
form without the other two. The truth is not 
seen in its inmost recesses except by him who loves 
and enjoys it; no one fully loves the truth in the 
beings wherein it is actualized, unless he sees and 
enjoys it; no one has complete enjoyment of it 
or is happy, if he has not complete love for it and 
is virtuous, if he has not complete vision of it 


and is not wise. Each of these three goods implies 
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the other two; they are but three forms of onc 
and the same good. 


“Tn so far as man is an animal subject endowed with a 
corporeal sense, he is capable of adapting to himself and of 
enjoying only particular goods, that is, corporeal ones ; but, 
in so far as he is an intellectual subject, he perceives all 
kinds of goods and enjoys all the kinds of good perceived 
by him. His intellect may even attain the absolute good, 
and, therefore, this alone can entirely and completely 
appease it. This is the supreme good of intelligences, in 
the enjoyment of which consists what is properly called 
beatitude or happiness—terms which in common parlance 
are entirely refused both to the blind momentary pleasure 
of animal life and to all perfection of sensitive things” 
(Principles of Moral Scicuce, pp. 51, 52). Ina note to this 
passage the author says, “ Sensists, of necessity, confound 
happiness with pleasure, and measure degrees of happiness 
by pleasure ; but they err. Happiness is certainly enjoy- 
ment, but not every enjoyment is happiness. Happiness is 
the enjoyment of the highest good. Now, between the 
enjoyment of the highest good and that of any other good 
there is a difference, not of degree, but of kind—an infinite 
difference, with no middle term to unite one extreme with 
the other.” 


[5.14 

But, if human nature, when examined, shows 
that this is its destiny, how is this destiny to be 
reached ? Here human reason stands dumb and 
in confusion, seeing that in the present life there 
is not a single condition of man that fully corre- 
sponds to that end to which he aspires. On the 
one hand, the nature of the human powers, when 
carefully studied, and the incessant cravings of the 


Religious 
tradition 
alone can 
free man 
from the 
doubts 
which 
arise from 
the sad 
spectacle 
of the pre- 
sent life, 
and man’s 
higher des- 
tinies must 


be treated 


in a super- 


natural 
Psycho- 
logy and 
Anthro- 


pology. 
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human heart reveal to reason the supreme aim of 
humanity; on the other, reason itself sees hu- 
manity on this earth for ever weltering in ignor- 
ance, tossed hither and thither by passions and 
vices, everywhere corrupt, everywhere unhappy ; 
life transient as a flash, ever uncertain, ever a 
struggle, ever a sacrifice, and the death of every 
man that is born close this great tragedy. At 
this spectacle reason itself staggers, thinks it is 
dreaming, loses confidence in itself. At last, 
rousing itself by one effort, it reinvigorates itself 
with the consoling hypothesis of a future life. 
But human reason is not forsaken by God in its 
dark surmisings. Behold! God reveals to man 
the secret of His creative goodness, assures him 
that the theory inspired by feeling and found 
by reason, through study and meditation, neither 
lies nor deceives. It shall be realized, and to it the 
facts will accurately correspond in a yet higher 
mode of the same theory. All that upon earth 
appears as an obstacle to, and contradiction of, 
reason, finds its explanation in the manifestation 
of the entire design of the Creator, and even 
becomes, in this design, a necessary means and a 
confirmation of what reason itself teaches. The 
hypothesis of another life is converted into a 
certainty by an infallible testimony. That other 
life, which has no end, in which man no more 
dies, has in it an abundance of weal and of woe 
that will atone for all the inequalities, and cor- 
rect all the irregularities, of this temporal life. 
But in this life itself God has given us a faint 
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outline of that future and eternal order, has 
sranted us excellent and purely divine means 
whereby, if we will, we may rise to that sublime 
destiny which reason indicates darkly in the far 
distance. This part, therefore, of the destiny 
of the soul and of the entire man cannot be 
treated exhaustively in Natural Psychology or 
Anthropology, but in another Psychology and 
Anthropology which draw their doctrines from 
the mouth of God himself. 


It does not enter into the scope of the present work to 
consider Rosmini’s theological views ; nevertheless, it may 
not be out of place here to state that, according to him, 
the light of grace alone can make us in any degree 
acquainted with the nature of God's reality. Human intel- 
ligence, with its infinite ideal term, is capable of reasoning 
with certainty to the fact of God’s reality or subsistence ; 
but only a direct presentation of that reality to feeling can 
in any way make us aware of its nature. Natural things 
are seen by natural light; supernatural things by super- 
natural light. 


2. Cosmology. 
152, 


Cosmology is the science of the world. We what is 
have included it among the sciences of percep- a 
tion, because the objects of perception are the 
human soul and the bodies of which the world 
is made up. Of course, in the great system of 
creation there are other beings which do not fall 
under sensible experience, and are reached only 
through inductive reasoning. Such are the pure 
spirits, the angels. 


Ilow Cos- 
mology 
considers 
the world. 
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Cosmology might be defined as the science of the 
extra-subjective, in contradistinction to Psychology, which 
is the science of the consubjective. The two, along with 
the inferential sciences of Ontology and Natural Theology, 
form the subdivisions of Metaphysics. Rosmini left no 
separate work on Cosmology, but the treatise on the 
Real, now printed as the fifth volume of the Theosophy, 
was intended to form part of such a work. According to 
the original design, the work on Cosmology was to be 
divided into the following chapters:—(1) The Metaphysical 
World—Finite Objective Being; (2) The Conditions of 
Finite Being—The Finite One; (3) Finite Triple Being— 
Creation; (4) The Universe—The Principle, Being—The 
Angels; (3) The First Created Intelligence ; (6) The Soul 
of the, World'- “(gyceMam * (8) ime* (6) -Spaces (10) 
Matter; (11) Numbers; (12) Forms; (13) Laws, Final 
Grounds—Harmony—Beauty ; (14) The End; (15) The 
Realization of the End. 

This arrangement was subsequently modified somewhat. 
What was written is divided into two parts, the first of 
which treats of Essential Matter, the first element of Real 
Being ; the second, of the Ontological Organism of Real 
Being. 


153. 
Cosmology considers the world (1) as a whole, 


(2) in its parts as related to the whole, and (3) 
in its order. 


In other words, the divisions of Cosmology are Philo- 
sophy of Nature (Vaturphilosophic), Natural Science, and 
Theology. Under the first will naturally fall the question 
respecting the origin of the world, whether it was created 
or existed from all eternity. This question can, of course, 
be answered only through the discovery of the true nature 
of the real as presented in the world, and its relation to 
the ideal, the only form in which we know the eternal. If 
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the real presents the same characteristics as the ideal, 
necessity, universality, eternity, etc. then it must have 
existed always; if, on the contrary, it is contingent, par- 
ticular, temporal, it must have had a beginning. Under 
the second division will come all the experimental sciences, 
wherein, through the search for general laws, we try to 
reduce the phenomena of the world to a unity, and to 
show that they are due to a single principle. Under the 
third division will fall the question of the adaptation of 
means to ends. In whatever sense we use the term evd, 
whether as conscious purpose or as actual result, it will 
always be true that the order and harmony of a natural 
organism will have a direct connection with that end, and 
will necessarily be expressed in terms of it. We cannot 
explain the construction and order of the eye without 
taking vision into account. As the Schoolmen said, Act 
follows being. Rosmini, of course, maintained the doctrine 
of final cause. 


154. 
Cosmology, as the doctrine of the whole, treats 


(1) of the nature of contingent real being, and 
(2) of its cause. 


iets 


Contingent real being has not within itself the 
ground of its own existence, and, therefore, re- 
quires a cause. Since, moreover, no part of 
contingent being, whether substantial or acci- 
dental, contains the ground of its own existence, 
it requires a creative cause. Contingent being, 
therefore, is, every moment, drawn out of nothing. 


First part 
of Cosmo- 
logy. 


First proof 
of the 
creation of 
the world. 


Second 
proof, 
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Compare with this Rosmini’s definition of life as given 
under § 124. We cannot here quote all that Rosmini 
advances on the subject of creation; but the following 
passage may suffice to show the tenden:y of his doctrine. 
Speaking of the exemplar of the world, he says, “ This 
exemplar is the work of the creative liberty of God. 
Creative liberty is a virtue, a power belonging to absolute 
being in its subjective form. Absolute being in its sub- 
jective form infinitely loves itself as understood in its 
objective form. Being infinitely loves being. This love . 
leads it to love being in all the modes in which it is 
lovable, in which it can be loved. In order to love it in 
all its modes, it loves it not only as absolute and infinite 
being, but also as relative and finite being. This love 
is the creative act. It, therefore, creates for itself, through 
the expansion of love, a lovable finite object, and this is 
the world. In order to create this world, it must, frs¢, 
conceive it, both because this creative principle is intelli- 
gence and because that cannot be loved which is not 
known ; second, it must realize it, because if it were not 
real in itself, the object of love would not exist, but would 
merely be possible, and what is loved, seen in its possi- 
bility, is desired to exist. Hence the two elements of 
essence and real, born at one birth, and forming mundane 
things” (Theosophy, vol. i. § 460). 


156. 

A second proof of the creation of the world 
is drawn from the analysis of perception. This 
analysis shows us that everything that comes 
under feeling, z.c. ourselves and the world, would 
necessarily remain unperceived, that is, would not 
be being, if the mind did not see it united to the 
essence of being. It is this essence, therefore, 
that imparts to all things the act of being, lends 


it to them, as it were, creates them. 
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It follows from this that creation does not mean pro- 
duction from nothing, but from non-being. From absolute 
nothing, which is the negation not only of being, but of 
the possibility of being, even Omnipotence itself could not 
create being. Since being is cognizability, it follows that 
creation is the act whereby God knows the existent. This 
creative being, however, is not related to man in the same 
way as it is related to God. In God, this being is subject 
as well as object, whereas in man it is merely object. 
“The object of reason . . . may be communicated to created 
things, not in the sense that created things may also be 
that object which belongs to God alone, but in the sense 
that it may be intuited by them as something different 
from them. ... It is communicable merely as object, 
and therefore initial being exists in the human mind in 
a different way from that in which it exists in the divine 
mind, from which it is undistinguished. If the absolute 
object were communicated to the creature, such creature 
would see the Divine Word [the Aéyoc], which is not 
possible in the order of nature, but only, through grace, in 
the supernatural order ... Man seeing this initial being 
does not see God, although he sees in it an appurtenance 
of the divine essence” (Zhecosophy, vol. 1. § 490). 


157. 


In our consciousness of ourselves, as well as Third 
of every sensation and perception, we find a third ee 
proof that contingent being is created. We feel 
that we subsist, but we do not feel the force that 
causes us to subsist. Therefore, we feel that we 


do not subsist through ourselves. 


158. 


The nature of contingent being becomes more The know. 
: : : ir. ‘ ledge of 
clear when we explain its essential @ez7fatrois. the essen: 


\ 
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tial limita. From the study of these proceed most important 
ions 0 . - 

contingent corollaries, one of which is the doctrine of the 
being com- Me ahd ef 

pletes our —- possibility of evil. 

knowledge 

of its na+ eS 2. 
ture. The doctrine of limitations is considered by Rosmini in 


the first volume of the 7heosophy, S$ 679-728. The follow- 
ing passage will give, perhaps better than any other, the 
gist of this doctrine :—“ The principle of being is essen- 
tially simple and one, but it is determined variously 
according to its terms, which may be reduced to three 
supreme classes or categoric terms: (1) absolute being; 
(2) the felt; (3) the willed. This principle constitutes the 
finite being as one, a subject purely real, but determined 
by its relation to these categoric terms. The diversity of 
beings, however, arises from the diversity of terms, which, 
united with the real and proper principle, constitute the 
being. In order that these beings may be diverse, this 
diversity must exist from the first moment when the being 
begins to be, and must be such as potentially-to contain all 
the accidental subsequent development of the being” 
(Theosophy, vol. i. § 722; cf. Psychology, vol. i. §§ 164-180). 
On the possibility of evil, see Theodicy, vol. i. §$§ 169-203. 


159. 
Sublime From the doctrine of the essential limitations 
questions : : 
towhich Of the universe, science passes to the most sub- 
the theme 


of creation lime questions. Do creatable or possible things 
Son. ~—eXist. distinct in God? If not, how do they come 
to be distinct outside of God? Are they finite 
or infinite? How was God moved to create ? 
It is impossible to give a summary explanation of 
such lofty questions, with a solution of the diff- 


culties to which they give birth in the mind. 
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We will not attempt what seemed impossible to Ros- 
mini. A discussion of most of these questions will be 
found in the 7heosophy, Theodicy, and Psychology. To one 
point we may advert, viz. the question whether the number 
of real beings—let us say, atoms—is infinite. Rosmini 
replies in the negative on the following grounds :— 

“(1) If the number of possible limitations were infinite, 
inasmuch as they could not all be created, a selection 
would have to be made by the creator, and this selection 
would be impossible, ... having to be made from an 
infinite number [cf. under §§ 26, IT, and 103]. 

“(2) If the number of possible limitations were infinite, 
inasmuch as they could not all be created, because an 
infinite number of beings is a contradiction in terms, the 
power of God would be limited and exceeded by the sphere 
of possibility of things. 

“(3) But beings in infinite number cannot even exist in 
the concept of the mind, because an infinite number is a 
contradiction in terms. 

“(4) ... The first substance from which all possible 
finite beings have to be drawn is a first finite. Therefore 

. it is evident that possible finite beings cannot be 
infinite, but are only finite, in number” (Zhcosophy, vol. i. 


§ 723). 


160. 


The second part of Cosmology divides up the 
universe into (1) pure spirits, (2) souls, (3) bodies, 
and treats each of these parts in relation to the 
whole. 


161. 


Finally, in the third part, which deals with the 
order of the universe, we undertake to explain the 
cosmic laws, that is, the laws common to all con- 


Second 
part of 
Cosmo- 
logy. 


Third part 
of Cos- 
mology. 
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tingent beings, and thus we are able to conclude 
the argument, begun in the preceding parts, with 
reference to the goodness of the world and to 
its destinies. 


This branch of cosmogony Rosmini treats in his Theo- 
dicy, in which, in a popular, rather than a scientific, style, 
he seeks “to justify the ways of God to man.” 


162. 
ea But these indications show sufficiently that 
nected Cosmology cannot be fully treated except in con- 
with On- > 


eee nection with Ontology, and especially Theology. 
How, indeed, can we treat the nature of being as 
contingent and limited, without at the same time 
treating, or having previously treated, of neces- 
sary and unlimited being ? How can we treat of 
the way in which the world began to exist without 
treating of the nature and operation of its author? 
How can we understand temporal things without 
understanding those that are eternal? How can 
we explain transient acts without having recourse 
to immanent acts? We, therefore, consider it 
impossible to make Cosmology a complete science 
by itself. I believe it can only be part of a higher 
science, which expounds the doctrine of being— 
being both as abstract and universal, and as, in its 
act, complete and absolute. 
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SCIENCES OF REASONING. 


Ontological and Deontological Sciences. 
163. 


Intuition supplies the means of reasoning : 
intuition and perception together supply zs 
material. There is no reasoning which does not 
at last draw its material from these two sciences. 
The sciences of intuition and perception are 
sciences of observation. They observe what 
presents itself to the intuition of the mind, what 
takes place in the mind itself, and what occurs 
in the body, in so far as it is an agent in feeling. 
These observations reflection turns over and over 
again, and, following the guidance of the principles 
supplied by the light of being, to which it refers 
everything, discovers new truths and even reasons 
to the existence of beings lying beyond the reach 
of both intuition and perception. 


Reasoning, according to Rosmini, is “a continuous appli- 


cation of the light of reason,” and implies “a duality : 
(1) the light which is applied ; (2) that to which it is applied. 
That to which the light of intelligence is applied may cither 
be (1) that light itself, or (2) other things different from 
that light. These other things are feelings, in themselves 
blind, or appurtenances of these feelings, e.g. matter, which 
is a term of animal feeling. When the intellectual light is 
applied to itself by means of a reflection, it performs at 
once two offices, that of light and that of object illumi- 
nated... . When it is applied. . . to feclings and all that 
they contain, it produces the mwateriated scicnees”” (Logic, § 8). 
Rosmini objects to the term material scicuces, on the ground 
that material without form can never be the object of 
science. 


Sources of 
the prin- 

ciples and 
material of 
reasoning. 


Two 
classes of 
sciences of 
reasoning. 


Onto 
logical 
science . 


Ontology. 
The three 
forms of 
being : the 
ideal, the 
real, and 
the moral. 


The es- 
sence iden- 
tical, the 
forms 
utterly dis- 
tinet. 
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164. 


The philosophical sciences of reasoning are 
divided into two classes. The one treats of beings 
as they are, and is called Ox/fological, the other of 


beings as they ought to be, and is called Deoztéo- 
logical. 


The Germans would say IVesscuschaften des Seienden and 


IWussenschaften des Seinsollenden. Wt is hardly necessary to 
remark that Deontology must not be confounded with 
Morality or Ethics, which is merely a branch of it, as we 
shall see. 


1. Ontological Sciences. 
165. 


The Ontological Sciences are two: Ontology, 
properly so called, and Natural Theology. 


A. Ontology. 
166. 


Ontology treats of being in all its extent, as 
known to man. It treats of being in its essence, 
and in the three forms in which its essence is— 
the zdeal form, the real form, and the moral fornt. 


167. 


In all these three forms, the essence is identi- 
cal, while the forms themselves are most distinct 
and altogether incapable of interchange. 
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The first three volumes of the 7eosophy are devoted to 
the subject of Ontology. In the first, the author considers 
the ontological problem in its various aspects, shows that 
the highest categories of being are ideality, reality, and 
morality, and treats of being in its unity. The second 
and third volumes deal with being in its triplicity. It 
would be impossible here to follow Rosmini into all the 
heights and depths of his ontological doctrines. Suffice it 
to say that, according to his arguments, being exists of 
necessity in three forms, perfectly distinct and inconfusible, 
but yet in such a way that each implies the other two. 
One of these forms, viz. the ideal, is presented as pure 
cognizability to human intelligence, which, by means of it, 
is able to reason to the existence of the other two, and to 
see that all three are truly forms of one identical being. 
These three forms have all the characteristics of true 
categories. They are predicates, first, fundamental, com- 
plete, and divided. Therefore the true categories of being 
are ideality, reality, and morality, and being itself is triune. 
Rosmini severely criticizes those who maintain the unity of 
being alone. He says, ‘The thought of all Unitarians, 
from Plotinus to Hegel, performs two operations. It goes 
from the many to the one, by the way of abstraction, and 
thus arrives at pure unity, which, as Plotinus says, has 
nothing in it but indefinite unity,* and is therefore exactly 
Hegel’s naught (zéchts) ; and it goes from the One to the 
Many by way of addition. Two ways powerless to anni- 
hilate or create, and merely capable of diminishing or 
destroying the objects before the mind of the philosopher” 
(Theosophy, vol. i. § 164). Rosmini’s criticism of Plotinus 
and Hegel contains many profound and admirable thoughts. 


168. 


The ideal form cannot be conceived without 
the essence of being, for the plain reason that it is 
the essence of being mm so far as knowable; but 


* * Ovddey Lyov ev €autg GAN’ ev te” (Lnneads, 9, 1, ad eit.) 


Ideal 


form. 


Real form. 


Moral 
form. 
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the real form may be conceived as not having in 
itself the essence of being. In this case, the real 
form does not obtain the name either of being or 
of object, and it is not conceivable unless there be 
added to it the essence of being, which imparts to 
it that act of being which it would otherwise lack. 
In this way is partly explained the origin, that is, 
the creation, of contingent being. 


160. 


The moral form is the relation that real being 
holds to itself through the medium of ideal being. 


“The law of perception is, that the limited being per- 
ceived in feeling shall be referred to ideal being and seen 
in it, so that there are in perception three things : (1) feeling 
or reality ; (2) ideal being ; (3) the (imperfect) relation of 
identity between the two. Ideal being is infinite and 
essentially complete. Hence, if real being is rationally 
perceived in relation with ideal being, there is perceived 
along with it its measure, because, when real beings are 
referred to the total of being, it is seen which of them has 
more, and which less, of being realized in it. Now, since 
the term of practical reason is being, as given by the theo- 
retic reason* and by all its functions, this term includes 
perceived being. And since the act of the practical reason 
consists in adhering to its term, it must adhere to being in 
the shape in which it is perceived. But it is perceived 
as measured by ideal being, so that one perceived being is 
perceived as a larger being, another as a smaller being. 
Hence it is the law of practical reason that it adheres to 
beings according to thcir measure. And even when the 
subject perceives only one real being, it sees, by comparing it 
with ideal being, whether it is limited or unlimited, and must 


* Sce below, under § 217, 
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adhere to it as it is, that is, with affection measured and 
proportioned to it. Now, this is the moral principle, ‘the 
law of the moral order, that affectionate recognition shall 
be distributed to known real beings in proportion to their 
measure, considered with respect to complete real being, 
and, if they are several, as compared with each other. 

“ Hence we draw another most important consequence— 
that moral good is infinite in its nature, having always 
infinite being for its object. Limited being is never seen by 
perception as alone and as having no relation but to itself, 
but always as united to the ideal, which is complete and 
infinite and which measures it. Thus the object of the 
practical reason never stops with the finite-real being, but 
always unites it to the infinite-ideal, and so converts it into 
its good [dyafév], adhering to it only in so far as ideal- 
universal being prescribes. Hence the act of adhesion 
obeys this ideal-universal being, as its supreme rule and 
norm, and, therefore, holds it in greater reverence than any 
finite real, And this is what constitutes the essential 
characteristic of what is moral—that it always embraces 
the WHOLE OF BEING, ends in this whole, regulates itself 
according to this whole. It is, therefore, a good of an 
tnfinite nature, not comparable with any finite good, such 
as eudamonological good, which is severed from the mora 
and terminates in the finite” (Psychology, vol. ii. §§ 1419- 
1422), 


170. 
Being, in so far as zdea/, has the property of Properties 
: : d : of the 
being a light and of being an oézect. three 
forms, 


In so far as it is real, it has the property of 
being force, of being an active, individual feeling, 
and hence a saéyect.. But the sentient principle or 
subject may have as its term something which is 
not itself, as extension and body, and this term ts 
neither vdyect nor sedzject, but is outside the subject. 


The three 
forms are 
the foun- 
dation 

of the 
categories. 
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It is called ertra-sudject. But this extra-subject, 
as such, has an existence only in relation to the 
subject whose term it is. The modes, therefore, 
of real being are two—the szd7cctzve and the extra- 
subjective. 

In so far as being is moral, it has the property 
of being an act which puts the subject in harmony 
with the object, of being a perfecting power, 
completing the subject by uniting it, and rendering 
it adequate to, the object-bliss of being. 


Rosmini distinguishes between ideality as light and 
ideality as object, or rather he distinguishes ideal being, 
which is per se manifest, into being as manifesting and being 
as manifested. It is like light, which not only makes other 
things visible, but is visible itself. So long as we know 
ideal being merely as such, we have only an e@noetic know- 
ledge of it; whereas, when we know it as possessing the 
three attributes of manifest, manifesting, and manifested, 
we have a dianoetic knowledge of it. These terms anoetic 
and dianoetic are admirably adapted to distinguishing the 
two kinds of knowledge which it is possible to have of wz7ty : 
first, as prior to multiplicity ; and, second, as subsequent to 
multiplicity. 


ive 

If we wish to classify, in the most summary 
way, the limited beings that come within the range 
of human knowledge, they may all be reduced to 
these three ultimate classes—:deal beings, real 
beings, and moral beings ; so that the three przmor- 
dial forms of being are also the foundation of 
the categorics.* 


* See above, under § 167, 
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72: 
The categories are classes more extensive than The | 
categories 
genera. They are not genera, and much less are differ from 
: ‘ ‘ 2 ea genera 
they species, since the same being which divides ana 
species. 


itself into genera and species belongs to all the 
three categories. 


Since it is the same identical being that appears in all 
the three categories, these categories, of course, cannot be 
genera or species, which do not distinguish aspects of the 
same thing, but include different things under one aspect. 
The categories are principles of plurality, whereas genera 
and species are principles of unity. The three categories, 
in a certain way, correspond to the three elements of the 
concept which forms the ground of the judgment. When 
I say, ‘Man is rational,” the subject is real; the predicate, 
ideal ; and the copula, moral. In other words, in making 
this affirmation, I set a reality, man, and an idea, rational, 
both at once against the background of being, which, 
therefore, at once measures both of them absolutely and 
relatively to each other. This measure expresses their 
absolute and relative moral worth. 


17s 


When we examine being in its full extent, we ee 
discover that it has an zuterual order, wonderful of being. 
and unchangeable, supplying rich material to on- 
tology. From this order we gather, among other 
laws, the law of the synthesis of being, which 
manifests itself in a thousand ways, but chiefly in 
the form of the truth :—Being cannot exist under 
one of its three forms without existing under the 


other two, although, to human thought, being, 


Ontology 
exanlines 
the re- 
cesses 

of being to 
find the 
reason for 
the distri- 
bution of 
being into 
genera and 
species. 


to 
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even under a single form, appears as standing 
alone and is perceivable in a distinct mode. 


The section explains what may, at first sight, seem an 
obscurity, or even a paradox, in Rosmini’s system. In the 
act of perception, ce unite the essence of being, as intuited 
by us, to the fecling which constitutes the reality of the 
thing perceived, and yet no sooner have we done so than 
we see that the two are and were united independently of 
us. In other words, our consciousness consists in doing 
for ourselves, or with relation to ourselves, what is already 
done absolutely. In a certain sense, therefore, each man 
creates his own world; but every sane man knows perfectly 
that he does not create ¢he world. The same strange phe- 
nomenon occurs in the case of the different senses. A table, 
as I know it, is made up of sensations that come through at 
least three senses and an unknown number of nerves. Yet, 
when these sensations are put together by the activity of my 
organism, I immediately recognize the result as something 
that was put together quite independently of them. 
Though, therefore, my senses (with the aid, of course, of 
intelligence) created the table for me, yet the table was 
created absolutely, perhaps, long before I was born. 


ee 
Ontology not only gives us the theory of the 
three primordial forms of being and of the identity 
of being in all the three, but it also distributes the 
same identical being, in all its three forms, into 
genera, Species, and individuals, and searches for 
the ground of this distribution in the recesses of 
being itself. It thus gradually comes to discover 
how being is susceptible of limitation, and paves 
the way for a doctrine of the origin of limited and 
contingent being—a doctrine which belongs to 
Cosmology. 


oO 
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Go 
(o) 
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Lys: 

In like manner, it treats of the essential pro- 
perties of being, deducing them from the principle 
of cognition, Lemg zs the object of thought, which 
it applies to reasoning, by means of this other 
principle: If a being, when deprived of a given 
property, ceases to be thinkable, that property is 
essential to it. This is the principle of cognition 
itself, expressed in ontological form. Hence it 
deduces the ontological properties which limited 
beings must necessarily share, in order to be 
possible. This doctrine is also necessary to Cos- 


mology. 


For example, since matter cannot be thought except 
as extended, extension is essential to it. Rosmini would 
also say that since God cannot be thought except as real, 
reality is one of His essential attributes, and, therefore, He 
is not a mere ideal postulate of the reason, but a subsistent 
reality. 


B. Naturaé Theology. 
176, 


But human thought does not totally compre- 
hend being as it is in itself. This is the subject 
of Theology. Theology, therefore, is the science 
which treats of being as it ts in itself, that is, in so 
far as our minds discover that being extends far 
beyond that part which js manifested to us; in a 


Oe. Ot, 


word, it treats of .\bsolute Being, 


Tt also 
seeks the 
essential 
properties 
of being 
by the 
light of 
cognition, 


Natural 
Theology, 


The idea 
we have of 
God is not 
positive, 
but nega- 
tive, 
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Natural Theology, called by the Greeks @coAoyia, is the 
third of the sciences included under Theosophy, Cosmology 
and Ontology being the other two. 


17 7* 


The being which falls naturally under the 
2nceeteon of the human mind, because it is the very 
essence of being, is unlimited ; nevertheless it is 
not absolute being, since intuition catches the 
essence of being under only one of its three forms, 
the ideal. The being which falls under our per- 
ception is only a partial realization of being, a 
realization distinct from the essence of being ; while 
feeling, which is the material of perception, is only 
the real form of being ; so that the understanding, 
if it wishes to perceive it, has to compound it with 
the essence of being, although this essence, being 
eternal, does not properly belong to contingent 
feeling. Hence the materials at our disposal for 
reasoning out a complete science of being are im- 
perfect and defective. Being, therefore, in its 
totality and fulness, is not granted to human 
experience. We cannot know ow 2 zs, although 
we may know that it is in a mode going beyond 
the reach of human intelligence. This sort of 
cognition is called xegative,* and is the only sort 
possible in Natural Theology, which treats of 
being in its absoluteness, of being, not as it is 
known to man, but as it is in itself. 


* See below under § 182. 
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178, 


Natural Theology, in the first place, demon- 
strates the existence of God. Of the many 
arguments by which it does this, the principal 
may be reduced to four. 

The first it derives from the essence of being First proof 

, oe ee __ > of the ex. 
which we intuite, proving that it is not nothing, Genet 
but something eternal and necessary. Now, it 
could not have these attributes, if it did not 
subsist identical under the other two forms of 
reality and morality. But the essence of being 
is infinite, and, existing under all three forms, it 
is being in every way infinite and absolute ; it is 


God. 


It is plain enough that the ideal being which we intuite, 
being essentially objective, involves subjective, that is, real 
being, as well as a relation between itself and such real 
being. This relation is moral being. 


179. 


The second proof of God’s existence is derived Second 
from the zdeal form of being. This ideal form is ee 
the light which creates intelligence; it is eternal 
light and efernal object, hence there must be an 
eternal mind, an elernal subject. This light is 
unlimited: hence this subject must have in- 
finite wisdom, and its knowledge must not be a 
transient act; in it everything must be known 
through itself. A subject which, at the same time, 


Third 
proof. 


Fourth 
proof, 
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exists as an 7ifinite object is the most perfect 
possible union of the two, and hence it is the z- 
finite act of goodness or moral perfection that con- 
stitutes the third primordial form of being. This 
being 1s, therefore, absolute—is God. 


180. 


The third proof is derived from zeal berng, 
given to us in perception. This is the proof 
above referred to, in which the mind rises from 
the contingent to the necessary, to the first cause 
and ground of all (§ 103). 


(St: 


The fourth proof is derived from the moral 
form known toman. Infinite and irresistible is the 
authority of the moral law, infinite the excellence 
of virtue and the ignobleness of vice. This bind- 
ing force, this dignity of the moral law, is not 
nothing, and must, therefore, be eternal, necessary, 
absolute. But it would be nothing, if it did not 
exist in an absolute being. The essence of holi- 
ness belongs to the essence of being, and is its 
last complement; it belongs to the essence of 
being as much as the other two forms do. There 
is, therefore, an absolute being, God. 


This section recalls to one’s mind Kant’s Categorical 
Imperative, which that philosopher considered the founda- 
tion of all morality, and upon which he based the three 
necessary convictions of freedom, immortality, and the 
existence of God. Rosmini’s view, however, is very dif- 
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ferent from Kant’s. According to the latter, the moral 
principle is a mere empirical command whose ground is 
not seen, but which compels us ideally to postulate free- 
dom, immortality, and God. According to the former, the 
ground of morality is given in the clear intellectual in- 
tuition of being, which being enables us to infer the real 
existence of those things which Kant regarded as mere 
ideal postulates, Sce under § 115. 


182. 
Having proved the existence of God, Natural Gone 
: : , tnethe . 
Theology must seek to determine precisely in mamer p 
: F sin which we 
what manner, without going beyond the limits of know 
God, we 
nature, we may know God. It shows that we can may call 


P . : our know- 
know Him only through reasoning. Being unable tedge of 


either to intuite or to perceive God naturally ieee 
this life, we require reasoning to enable us to dis- 
cover His existence. We do so, as we have seen, 
by comparing those beings which we intuite and 
perceive with the essence of being, and observing, 
on the one hand, that they do not exhaust it, and, 
on the other, that it must be exhausted, fully 
realized, and completed. This we know from the 
inherent necessity of the very essence of being 
which we intuite. But of this absolute being, 
which we neither intuite nor perceive, we can know 
no more than is shown us by the necessity of the 
essence of being, the object in the idea. This is 
the limit of the knowledge which we can have of 
God in the natural order, and hence our knowledge 
of the divine nature may be called a negative-ideal 
knowledge. 
z 
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Those who accuse Rosmini of Ontologism, that is, of 
claiming that we see God naturally, only show that they 
either have not read, or not understood, his philosophy. 
No thinker ever more pointedly denied to man the direct 
vision of God than Rosmini. In this he goes even beyond 
St. Thomas, who says, “ /ifellectus separatus, secundum 
fidet documenta, est ipse Deus, qui est creator anima, et tit 
quo solo beatificatur. .. . Unde ab tpso anima humana lumen 
intellectuale participat” (Sunt. Theol, i. q. 79, art. 4. concl.), 
and still further beyond St. Augustine, who writes : “ Solus 
Deus dat intellectum ; Deus enim per se ipsum, quod lax est, 
tuminat pias mentes” (Lenarrat. in Psaliut cxviit, vers. 73). 

The following declaration expresses Rosmini’s true 
view: “Is initial being God Himself? I answer, No, be- 
cause it lacks something which belongs to the divine 
essence. It lacks term, completion, which is equivalent to 
saying that it lacks se/f-subsistence, reality, and, if the 
object of conception lacks anything, be it what it may, the 
thing perceived is not God, since, as Sebadius excellently 
says, ‘Von proprium Del, nisi plenum et perfectum, that is, 
that being which is deficient in anything is not God. At 
the same time, if being should complete itself, that is, if we 
should see being, not initially but completely, then what we 
should see would deserve the name of God. To the being, 
therefore, which we sce naturally, the name of God does 
not belong, because things are named in so far as they are 
conceived. The object of conception changes essentially, 
according to the different modes of conceiving it, and hence 
receives different names. 

“Ts the initial being which we see a created being? I 
answer that it may be called created, in St. Thomas’s sense, 
not because it is in itself created, but because it is created 
in us, that is, in so far as it is shown to us and seen by us. 
In so far as it is limited by the imperfection of our seeing, 
in So far it is created. 

“Ts initial being numerically the same in all men ? 
Yes, and it is for that reason that the human race is one. 
It does not follow from this that all men have one intellect, 
as the Arabs erroneously held, any more than it follows that 
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they all have one pair of eyes, because they all see one sun. 
The seeing principle and the seen object are different : the 
seeing principles are many; the object seen by them is one. 
Hence arise agreement in truth and the possibility of 
human society and of union with God.” (From a letter 
written by Rosmini in 1834, printed in La Saprenza, vol. i. 
pp. 321 sqq., and in Del Lume dell’ Lntelletto, pp. 424 $qq.) 

In regard to negative cognition, Rosmini says, ‘‘ Nega- 
tive cognition differs from positive cognition in this, that 
instead of pereeption—that is, instead of sensation or the 
traces which sensation leaves in us—there is in negative 
cognition only a sign, an indication of the thing. We must 
explain, with all clearness, this important difference. In 
order that I may say, in my inner thought, A thing exists, 
and so have a persuasion of its real subsistence, I must in 
some way think this thing to which I apply the predicate of 
existence, and this thought of the thing is the subject, so to 
speak, in the judgment in question. Now, I may, in some 
way, think a thing—I may, in some way, have a subject of 
which I predicate existence—even if I have not perceived 
that thing, even if that thing has not acted directly upon 
me and thus revealed itself to me. It is sufficient that 
I have some indication of this object, inducing me to fix 
my attention on it, without its being necessary that this 
indication should reveal to me anything beyond its mere 
existence. For example, if some one should hold up to me 
his closed hand and tell me there was something inside it, 
this affirmation, if I believed it, would be to me an indica- 
tion making me think of something inside that closed hand, 
even although I did not see it, even although it were not 
there, and I knew nothing more about it. 

“Tn order to make this more clear, let us first analyze 
positive cognition, and then mark the difference between it 
and negative cognition. In positive cognition, we observe 
that sensation (or the traces which it leaves in us) does 
three things in us: (1) it gives us a ground which persuades 
us that a being subsists ; (2) it determines a fixed point on 
which we shall direct our attention, so that our minds may 
distinguish that being which we have found to subsist from 
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all other beings; and (3) it enables us to have a vision of 
that being (if I may be allowed to use such an expression), 
that is, an example of its immediate influence on us, an 
effect which shows us the nature of that operating cause, and 
shares with us that activity whercby it subsists. Now, this 
third effect of sensation is that which gives light to the 
perception of the thing, and which renders our cognition of 
it clear, in such a way that we are able to affirm a great 
deal in regard to its mode of extstence, in a word, is what 
produces that cognition of the thing which I call positive. 
But, even without this clearness of cognition or thought, we 
may have a kind of thought, a kind of cognition ; that is, 
we may think that a thing subsists, from merely having a 
rational ground or an indication of it, provided this indi- 
cation be such as to determine it and distinguish it from 
other things. And does not this happen in the case of 
every thing which is not seen by us, but whose existence 
we, nevertheless, affirm, because there exists a certain effect 
of it, whose cause is altogether veiled from us and in no 
manner perceived by us? Such a cognition is blunt and 
blind, so to speak, because it wants vision, wants that 
light which springs from the immediate and adequate 1m- 
pression of the thing upon us, in our feeling; but still it is 
something, and this cognition is that which, in order to 
distinguish it from the others, we have thought might be 
called xegative. 

“ Negative cognition, therefore, also comprehends three 
parts, which are the following :—(1) a ground from which I 
argue that a being exists, and hence affirm it; (2) an indica- 
tion or sign which is always a relation between this being 
not perceived by me, and other beings which are perceived 
by me, which relation determines this being for me, and 
distinguishes it from others; (3) finally, the result of this 
determining relation, which is, that I am able to deny, if 
not to afhrm, many things with regard to this being; that 
is, to deny that it is any of the things perceived by me. 
Krom this last step, by which I am able to say what the 
thing known negatively is not, arises the term segative 
cognition, by which it is called, 
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“And such is the cognition which man naturally has 
of God in this life. The first two parts of this cognition 
merge into one, because the ground upon which I infer 
that God swdsists is the relation which God has with the 
universe, as its author and principle. But I divide this 
relation into two parts, because it may be considered under 
two aspects; that is, either as a ground enabling me to 
infer the subsistence of a being, or as a determination of 
that being, enabling me to know it as a being which must 
be the principle of all things, and, hence, must be different 
from all other things. And for this distinction into two 
parts, which I think it well to make, of the relation 
between perceived things and God, there is a second ra- 
tional motive in this, that, from considering the universe 
of created things as a whole requiring a cause, I am able 
to infer that God subsists. When, on the other hand, I 
come to determine this being as. the cause of all things, 
the determination becomes all the more perfect, the more 
carefully I analyze the universe and distinguish the ulti- 
mate essences of which it is made up, those essences which 
cannot be confounded together in a real genus, and 
therefore I consider God apart, as cause and principle of 
each of these essences. 

“Tt follows from this that, in our own knowledge and 
judgment concerning the existence of God, the sign which 
performs the part of subject, and to which I apply ¢dea/ 
being, is not a perception or vision of the real thing, but is 
itself a complex of ideas. Relations are only so many 
ideal beings, which can exist nowhere except in the mind. 
Nor is it by any means absurd that purely mental beings 
(esseri), though each by itself docs not determine an indi- 
vidual, but only genera and spccies, should, when taken 
together, determine a single being. This is exactly what 
happens commonly in algebra, in which, although all the 
letters and signs taken separately are indeterminate, and 
hence do not express any particular number, yet, when com- 
bined according to the conditions of the problem, they give 
a determinate result in all those problems which are called 
determinate, and indicate and fix a single number, which 
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alone satisfies the conditions of the problem. In the same 
way, in the notion of God, although the ideas of cause and 
all other ideas which form part of it are generic and 
specific, and, therefore, indeterminate, yet, when put together, 
these ideas determine the being which they are meant to 
express, in such a way that no other can answer to them, 
and thus God becomes determined, so to speak, by a 
certain sign and character. 

“Moreover, those ideas which give rise, so to speak, to 
the sign or determination whereby the mind thinks God, 
are of such a kind, and united in such a manner, that they 
form a ground for inferring the real subsistence of the 
divinity. They, therefore, not only perform the part of 
proper names... Which can only direct the attention of 
the mind by means of a sensible sign, in which, so to 
speak, the mind sees the possible thing without inferring or 
believing in its subsistence ; but they have in them a force 
which compels the mind to believe in the existence of God. 
At the same time, these ideas which mark the divine 
essence, and likewise convince us of the necessity of His 
subsistence, are not the divine being itself; they only con- 
tain the proof of it. This being still remains concealed 
behind a veil: we do not perceive it. The concept of God 
is, therefore, only a sign, an indication of Him ; such is the 
nature of negative cognition. In a word, the zame of God, 
that name which in the Holy Scriptures is frequently taken 
for God Himself,* as being all that in this life is manifest 
to us of God, is only this intellectual vase of which we are 
speaking. It is not God Himself. In the concept, there- 


* Cf. Zechariah xiv. 9: ‘¢In that day shall there be one Lord, and His 
name one.” 

ft One is here naturally reminded of Herakleitos’ Zoges, of which it is said, 
‘© Although the Zeges always speaks, yet men are without understanding for it, 
both before they hear it, and at first, even after they have heard it. For 
though all things have birth in accordance with this Zogos, men seem to be 
unaware of it” (Bywater, A/eracliti Epnesit Fragmenta, p.i.). St. Thomas 
agrees exaclly with Kosmini: ‘‘Cum demonstratur causa per effectum, necesse 
est uti effectu definitionis cause ad demenstrandum causam esse, et hoc maxime 
conungit in Deo: quia ad probandum aliquid esse, necesse est accipere pro 
medio quid significet nomen, non autem quod quid est, quia queestio, ged est, 
sequitur quastionem, a est, Nomina autem Dei imponuntur ab effcctibus, ut 
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fore, which we can have of God, perception or vision is 
replaced by this intellective ame of which we speak, a 
name resulting from a complex of ideas expressing rela- 
tions to the universe, which determine and mark a being 
outside of all, who is called God. This intellective name 
of God, this concept, this complex of ideas, is, as it were, 
the subject of the following judgment :—God enists ; and 
the predicate in this judgment is the idea of er7stence, that 
is, universal being, which we apply to this subject conceived 
by us and determined in a manner purely ideal. In the 
same way, if a person worthy of belief tells me that there 
is something behind a curtain, I have not the perception 
or vision of this thing, because it is cut off from me by the 
curtain which covers it, and yet I have a certain conception 
of it in my mind, made up of ideas, that ts, of the idea of 
a particular indeterminate being, and of the relation of place 
which this being has with the curtain behind which it is 
hidden; and this concept is sufficient to determine my 
attention to think a thing, although it be unknown, and it 
is a sign to me, a name of the thing, to which I then direct 
the judgment, that this thing, however thought in this con- 
cept of mine, really exists. In this judgment I apply the 
idea of existence to the thing thus ideally conceived, as a 
predicate to a subject. 

“Nevertheless, we must note the very great difference 
that exists between the negative cognition which we have 
of finite things—as, for example, of the unknown thing hid 
from: us behind a veil—and the negative cognition which 
we have of God. This difference consists in two things. In 
the first place, the hidden finite thing has, in every case, some 
resemblance to other things perceived by us, a resemblance 
either generic or specific, and, hence, we may imagine some- 
thing about it—for example, that it is some body or another 
according to the indications given us; we may imagine 
that generic or specific essence which it has in common 


postea ostendetur. Unde demonstrando Deum esse, per effectuin, aceipere 


possumus pro medio quid significet hoc nomen (ews. . . . Sie, ex cifectibus 
Det potest demonstrari Deum esse, lieet per cos non perfecte possimus eum 
cognoscere seeundum suam essentiain”? (Svan. Pheod., oq. 2, art. 2, ad fran 3 


cf. Sw, contra Gentes, 1. capp. X.-X1.). 
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with other things previously perceived by us. On the con- 
trary, God has no essence, generic or specific, in common 
with other things. We can only say that, in a certain sense, 
He has, in common with other things, the universal essence 


or deing, inasmuch as deing is the only thing that can be 


predicated of God and of created things in the same sense, 
or, as the Schoolmen said, ws7voce.* Hence the concept of 
God which we can have, and which takes the place of 
perception, or of subject in the judgment which pronounces 
His existence, can have no other element than being, and 
no other idea or essence, generic or, @ fortiori, specific ; so 
that all the relations which we can find between God and 
other things give us only a certain increase of light and 
distinctness in our conception of being, and nothing more. 
This distinctness and light arise from the community of 
ideal being between the created things which participate 
in it and their cause, which is being itself. Indeed, if there 
were no such community, there would be no vehicle or 


* Rosmini here appends the following note :—‘‘ This does not mean that 
God and created things have being in the same manner; but it is the same 
being that we predicate of God and of created things, although in a different 
manner. Created things HAVE being; God Is being. Creatures, inasmuch 
as they have being, haye it only in part: God, being being, is all being, being 
itself. Being, before it is predicated, is common to God and created things ; 
hut being, after it is predicated, becomes proper, so that the being of created 
things is altogether different from that of God, and that of the former can in no 
way be confounded with that of the latter.” Aristotle saw this truth clearly, 
when he denied that being was a genus: ‘“‘éel raya0dv icax@s A€yeTarT@ dvTt... 
djAov ws ovK by etn Kowdy Tt KabdAov Kal Ev * ov yap by édAéyer’ év magus Tals 
narnyopiais, GAN év wie worn” (Eth. Nvk., 1.43 1096 a, 23 $q.3 cf. ALetaph., iv. 
10; To1Sa, 35, and Brentano, Vou der mannigfachen Bedeutung des Setenden 
nach Artstoteles, pp. 4 sq., 85 sqq.) Had Hegel seen this, it would have saved 
him the trouble of writing his Logic. 

There is a good deal of difficulty about the expression ‘‘ Created things 
have being.” If that which has is different from that which is had, it is clear 
that being cannot be predicated of the former as such. It must, therefore, be a 
nom-cns, a wh dv, and this Rosmini frankly admits (see under § 26). Cf. Buront, 
Dell! Essere e del Conoscere, p. 90, where we read, ‘‘ Non-being (on-cis) is 
nat wothing ; on the contrary, it is the thing which ts, or the felt veal. This 
concept of not-being (u% év) is the great discovery, so to speak, which the 
immortal genius of Plato made in philosophy, the addition which he made to 
the dedug of the Eleatics.” This is entirely true, if de*zg be taken to mean 
being an object, as it ought to be. Buroni speaks of the chiaroscuro of percep- 
tion (/ézd., p. 95 sq.). What is meant by saying that created things have being 
night be expressed in Greek by saying, ‘‘Ta évra éorl ra Tov clvat wetéxovTa.”' 
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passage whereby the mind of the creature could rise to a 
determinate concept of the Creator. This first difference 
between the negative cognition of a finite thing and the 
negative cognition of God has reference to the concept 
expressed in the word GOD, which plays the part of subject 
in the judgment: God exists. The second difference has 
reference to the predicate expressed by the word evrvzsés, 
and is this. When I say a finite thing exists, I give, by 
my affirmation, to this thing an existence such as it has, 
that is, a participated and partial existence. On the con- 
trary, when I affirm the existence of God, I give to God 
all existence, all possible being, because such and so great 
is the existence that belongs to him. Hence a singular 
thing happens in the judgment whereby we affirm that 
God exists, viz. that subject and predicate are identical. 
The ideal concept of God is entirely composed of pure 
being, and not of any other idea, generic or specific ; so 
that all the notions which enter into that concept are only 
being itself, analyzed and distinguished, without ever going 
beyond universal being; and the predicate, that which is 
affirmed, is also the same being. The only difference 
is, that the de¢vg which forms the subject of the judgment 
is still zdea/, while that de¢zvg which forms the predicate is 
posited as real. Hence, when we say: God exists, we mean: 
Being exists, or more fully, The Being which I conceive is 
a real, subsistent being; and this proposition, this definition 
of God, is the principle of Natural Theology. 

“Tet us conclude: (1) We have, therefore, a concept of 
God, ideal indeed, but determinate and not going beyond 
that of being. (2) We affirm the real subsistence of this 
being so conceived. In the divine nature we affirm to 
ourselves nothing veal but being—the initial act of being. 
The thing of which we affirm being is known to us only bv 
a purely ideal concept. If, then, we should wish to present 
in another manner the analysis of our cognition of God, we 
might divide it as follows :—(1) @ positive part, compre- 
hending the affirmation of pure subsistence (predicate) ; (2) 
an ideal part, comprehending the concept which we have 
of God, and which determines for us the divine being ; 
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(3) a negative part, comprehending all that we can deny of 
God, when, with such negations, we distinguish Him from 
all other things. The first of these three parts does not, 
properly speaking, form a cognition, and cannot receive 
this name, but only that of affirmation, of assent given to 
cognition, and hence of persuasion arising in us. Our cog- 
nition of God, therefore, properly so called, is drawn from 
the other two parts, and hence the cognition which, with 
the natural light, we can have in this life of the Supreme 
Being, may very properly be called ideal-negative cogni- 
tion” (La Sapienza, vol. ii. No. 7, pp. 410-417). 

In saying that deg may be predicated of God and of 
created things wuivoce (cvywvipiwe, as Aristotle would say), 
Rosmini stands in apparent contradiction with St. Thomas, 
and, indeed, with the Schoolmen generally. St. Thomas 
devotes a whole chapter of his Sweua coutra Gentes to 
proving that “ ANVAil de Deo ct rebus aliis univoce predi- 
catur” (i. cap. xxxii.). The contradiction, however, is much 
more apparent than real. When Rosmini says that being is 
predicated of God and created things in the same sense, but 
not in the same mode, he means exactly the same thing as 
St. Thomas does when he says, “ Quod ea que dicuntur de 
Deo et creaturis analogice dicuntur” (Ibid. cap. XXXiv.). 
The being of God has the same relation to His reality that 
a man’s being has to his. This principle is universal. 
Being cannot be predicated even of any two created things 
univoce, but only avalogice. The being of a horse is not 
the being of a dog; nor is the being of one horse the being 
of another. In the real world there is no universality. 

“To predicate existence univocally,’ says Rosmini, 
“means to predicate existence of different things, using 
the word in the same signification. Although, however, the 
word evzstence is predicated of God and of every created 
being in the same sense, and hence univocally, it must not 
be supposed that it is predicated of the two in the same 
mode, because to predicate means to unite or attribute 
something to a subject. Now, the mind, which considers 
created things as beings, docs not attribute existence to 
them in the same mode in which it attributes it to God; 
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but it attributes existence to God as something essentially 
belonging to Him; to created things, as something partict- 
pated: to God as essential and necessary ; to created things, 
as accidental. It unites being with God, by identifying it 
with Him ; tocreated things, by distinguishing it from them. 
Created things are known to exist by means of the idea of 
existence, whereas God is not only known to exist by 
means of this idea, but He is identical with this idea, that 
is, with the essence whereby He is intuited” (Theosophy, 
vol. iv. p. 468). In other words, God is esse, civat, Sez, 
whereas created things are only extia, dvra, Seiende. It is 
unfortunate that this distinction cannot be brought out in 
English (or French) by means of inflectional forms. Pedng, 
in English, is both the verbal noun expressing the essence 
of being, the gerund expressing the act of the same, and 
the participle expressing participation in the same. The 
Italian “ L’essere, essendo ente,” is, in English, “ Being, being 
being.’ On the meaning of the participle (sero), see 
Grammar of Dionysios Thrax, in Bekker’s Aneedota Greca, 
vol. if. pp. 369 sqq. (or my translation of the same, Fournal 
Spee Lf hiloss-vol.vit, (1874). pp. 326 sqaq:); Lerschy: 274 
Sprachphilosophie der Alten, vol. ii. pp. 93, 130; Schmidt, 
Beitrage sur Gesch. der Grammatik des Griech. und des 
Latein., pp.449 sqq.; Steinthal, Gesch. der Sprachwissenschaft 
bet den Cricchen und Romerit, pp. 659. 


1S3) 


This necessity proves to us two things: frsv, Pion 
BAN F . ‘ in which 
that the defects and limitations of the beings which our minds 
rise to the 
we know cannot belong to God ; second, that all Absolute 
Being. 


the perfections of the beings which we know must 
belong to God, although not in the way in which 
they are in the beings known to us, for the reason 
that in these beings they are either contingent or 
limited or divided (in a word, essentially subject 


Theology 
must sup- 
plement 
what was 
said in the 
Cosmo- 
logy of the 
divine ope- 
rations ad 
extra. 


Of the 
divine 
essence. 


Can the 

human in- 
telligence, 
fortified by 
revelation, 
know that 
the divine 
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to some limitation or division), whereas, in the 
Supreme Being, they must necessarily exist with- 
out division or limit, that 1s, in a mode altogether 
different, or rather, without mode. These two 
ways of knowing the Absolute Being are usually 
called Via Lxclusionts and Vea Eminentie. 


184. 


Having discovered the ways in which our 
thought shapes the doctrine concerning God, we 
must pass on to set forth that doctrine which con- 
templates God in Himself, and as the author of the 
world, in relation to created things, and complete, 
in this second part, what was said of the divine 
operations ad extra in the Cosmology. 


185. 


God, as considered in Himself, is the subject 
of that part of Natural Theology, which treats of 
the divine essence. It begins by explaining the 
attributes of this essence. 


Rosmini treats this subject in many parts of his T/eo- 
sophy, particularly in the second, third, and fourth volumes. 


1S6. 


It then examines whether the human intel- 
ligence, developed and rendered potent by revela- 
tion, can know that the divine essence must be in 
three Persons. This question it answers in the 
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affirmative, as, indeed, it was answered by two essence | 
: i Ripe. must exist 

modern theologians, Fathers Ermenegildo Pini and in three 

. ; é . Persons ? 

Mastrofini. It is, nevertheless, certain that the 


knowledge of the Trinity accessible to reason is 
merely negative-ideal. 


Ermenegildo Pini was born in 1739, and died in 182s. 
He was the author of a work called Proto/ogia, in which he 
sought to discover what in thought was the first fer se. He 
also wrote Dialogues on Architecture. The Abbé Mastro- 
fini was born in 1763 and died in 1845. He wrote a work 
of much merit entitled De Deo Uno et Trino, published in 
1815, and another called Jletafisica Sublime. 


187. 


In treating of Godas the author of things, On the 
Theology deals mainly with the relation in which sc. 
the creative act stands to the act of the divine 
essence and to the act of created things themselves, 


as existing, 


Loo: 


Applying, then, to the Creator of the Universe The expo- 
S sition of 


the attributes of infinite power, knowledge and divine at- 


tributes 

goodness already spoken of, we enter upon the teads to 
: g : TVheodicy, 

very extensive subject of the conservation and which ‘ 
.; leals with 
government of the universe, and of its predestined {he power, 


end and aim. This part of Theology, which con- Eon 


and good- 


templates the marks of God’s attributes in the 


God as 


world—that is, the providence which guides events eo ee 


according to an eternal design, the power which werd. 
conducts them to the fulfilment of that design 


PDeonto- 
logical 
Sciences. 
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without trenching upon the liberty of intelligent 
creatures, and the goodness, holiness, and blessed- 
ness bestowed on these creatures in the greatest 
possible measure (without prejudice to the divine 
attributes), which bestowal is the final aim of the 
whole—is properly denominated 7hcodicy. 


These questions are all treated in Rosmini’s 7hcodicy, 
the second book of which was published as an L£ssay as 
early as 1826, and the first and second together in the 
Milan edition of his Opuscoli Filosofict? (1827-28). The 
third book was not written until 1844. The work, there- 
fore, shows some unevenness of style. The first book, 
which “is /ogzcal, proposes and prescribes the rules which 
human thought ought to follow in its judgments regarding 
the dispensations of divine providence.” The second book, 
which is physica/, “is a continued meditation on the laws 
of nature, on the essential limitations of the created, and on 
the concatenation of causes.” The third book is Ayper- 
physical, and treats of “the manner in which the action of 
God intervenes in nature, and the laws which it follows 
in acting, in consequence of His divine attributes.” The 
three books combat respectively—(1) errors arising from 
logical ignorance; (2) errors arising from physical ignorance ; 
and (3) errors arising from teleological ignorance (Preface 
to Theodicy). 


2. Deontological Sciences. 
189. 


The Deontological Sciences are all those that 
treat of the perfection of being and the way in 
which this perfection may be acquired or produced 
or lost. 
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190. 


Deontology is either general or special. General Deomo- 
seo x . ogy gene- 
Deontology treats of the perfectibility of beings 1n raland 
; : : Hote : special. 
general; Speezal Deontology, which is divided tnto 


several sciences, of the perfection possible for each 


species of beings. 


A. General Deontology. 
rot: 


Beings may be considered in the great unity General 

‘ ; : : ~ Deonto- 
which they form through their mutual relations of jogy. 
‘-. e Ais Tl ke a 

perfection. If these relations are classified ac- ae 

. . . . »Jations 

cording to the categories, they will fall into three of perfec 


great classes : (1) relations of perfection proper to “™ 
moral beings; (2) relations of perfection proper to 
tntelligent beings; and (3) relations of perfection 
proper to real beings, whether sensitwe ov extra-sub- 
jective. Ne have said “relations proper to intel- 
ligent beings” instead of “relations proper to ideal 
beings,” because ideal being is properly one and 
simple ; hence, apart from intelligent subjects and 


real beings, it has no intrinsic relations. 


192. 


The relations of perfection thus classified, if these 
: : S . relations 
looked at as they exist in the Supreme Being, are are immu- 
. : ‘ . table and 
immutable; but, if they are considered as they Panpiste 


‘ . . ae: . : in the 
exist in contingent being, they are susceptible supreme 


Being. In 
contingent 
being they 
are more 
or less 
realized. 


Perfection 
real, intel- 
lectual, 

and moral. 


The rela- 
tions of 
perfection 
have a 
double 
exigence. 


to 
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ios) 
wa 


of various degrees cf quantity and realization. 
Their greater or less realization determines the 
greater or less perfection of the beings between 
which the relations in question exist. Hence, in 
the Supreme Being there is complete and im- 
mutable perfection, because therein all the relations 
of perfection are immutably and completely realized. 
Contingent being, on the other hand, is suscep- 
tible of imperfection, and of greater or less 
perfection, according to the higher or lower 
realization of the relations mentioned. 


193. 

If the relations proper to real, intelligent, and 
moral beings are fully realized, they produce, 
respectively, real, intellectual, and moral _per- 
fection. 


194. 


These relations, upon whose realization the 
perfection of a being depends, have, therefore, 
objectively considered, one exigence in them- 
selves, and, subjectively considered, another exi- 
gence in view of the beings that are subjects 
of perfection or imperfection. 


The Italian word esigensa I have been obliged to 
render by its etymological equivalent evigence, for the 
reason that in English there is no word that exactly cor- 
responds to it. azgence, it is true, is hardly used in the 
sense here implied; but its meaning is clear enough from 
the context. 
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195. 


By objective exigence is meant that which the Objective 


exigence. 


mind conceives, when it considers being in itself, 
without attending to its relation to any particular 
real subject. 


196. 


Subjective exigence is that which the mind Subjective 
exigence. 


conceives in the particular real subject, when it 
observes that the perfection of it requires the 
realization of a given relation. 


197. 


The word “exigence” expresses the necessity Meaning 
oO 


exi- 


which belongs to the conditions necessary for the gence.” 
attainment of an end, and which derives its cha- 
racter from that end. 


198. 


Now, there is a real or physical necessity, and The ex:- 


this is the exigence in virtue of which the relations cess 
peculiar to real beings peremptorily demand ms 
realization, in order that real or physical beings pecutiay to 
may attain their perfection. aca Ob 

There is an intellectual necessity, and this is ae 
the exigence in virtue of which the relations ne, 


peculiar to intellective beings peremptorily de- 


2 oA 
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mand realization, in order that they may attain 
their perfection. 

There is a moral necessity, and this is the 
exigence in virtue of which the relations peculiar 
to moral beings peremptorily demand realization, 
in order that they may attain their perfection. 


199. 


erie These are the three deontological necessities. 
intellec- 


tual, and They differ from ovfological necessities in this, that 


moral ne- 


conte the former are necessary to the perfection of 
ave eac 


two ons beings, the latter to their existence. There is, 
an ontolo- . . 

gical and therefore, an ontological and a deontological phy- 
a deonto- ‘ 4 . . 
logical, sical necessity, an ontological and a deontological 


intellectual necessity {in the former of which is 
included logical necessity), and an ontological and 
a deontological moral necessity. This distinction 
is not found in God, because in Him, from the 
excellency of His nature, the deontological necessity 
is ontological. 


200. 


Hentection: But, since perfection is a form, and there are, 
eing a : . : 
iunmey. Sass ve have seen, sudjective forms and objective 
e ellner : 
objective foruts, there are also subjective perfections and 
or subjece 


tive (§ 35). obzective perfections. 
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201, 


Moreover, some subjective forms have a The form 

° ‘ ‘ ‘d a 3 Which per- 
reality distinct from the subject which they inform ; fects real 
: . being is 

others are only a constituent element of the in- subjective, 


and is 


formed subject itself. Now, the same distinction cithera 


; . +s consti- 
must be made respecting the perfections of beings. tuent ele- 


ment of 


In fact, all real beings have one perfection which that being 


1 or a dis- 
belongs altogether to themselves, and another ja 


os lity. 
which they receive from their interaction, and “*"? 
which corresponds to their nature. From this 
union and interaction springs, in all cases, the 


perfection of composite beings. 


202. 


As the form which causes intellicences to exist The form 
. which per- 


is an object, so also the form which perfects them Ce 
: : . telligent 
is objective. beings is 

objective. 


202: 


But the form which perfects moral beings, pees 

; - ‘ : E which per- 

that is, beings endowed with will and rational fects morat 

: : : : : : beings 1s 

affection, 1s sudzective-objective, for the reason that subjective- 

: : : : . objective. 
the perfection of the will consists in loving all 
beings, the totality of being, and distributing this 
affection according to the nature of the object, or, 
which is the same thing, according to the quan- 
tum of entity which we find in it, when we 
measure it by the essence of being, which mani- 


fests itself to the mind, and which is at once the 


What is 
moral ob- 
ligation ? 
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object of the mind and the wnzversal measure. 
Intuited being measures all particular beings, and 
the will feels the exigence wherein they claim to 
be recognized as what they are. The will must 
not oppose itself to the understanding, but must 
accept the truth cognized by it. All beings are, 
by nature, goods for the will; they are naturally 
lovable to it. But the will, being free, may place 
itself in opposition to this law of nature, and may 
substitute false for true entities, as objects of its 
love ; it may enhance or depreciate entities for 
itself, and, hence, place its goods in opposition to 
their true being. In so doing it contradicts the 
truth, lies, makes war on entity, and is, therefore, 
unrighteous; it corrupts the natural law existing 
between it and real beings — is, therefore, dis- 
ordered and perverted. The internal lie, unright- 
eousness, voluntary disorder, is moral evil; the 
opposite is moral good. 


It is unnecessary to say that the word vod is used here 


in the sense of the Greek ayaldv, that which completes or 
perfects. Kado&c ameptvavro rayablév, ob avr édierat, says 
Aristotle, in the opening of the Wikomacheian Ethics. 


204. 


Evil must be avoided, good sought. Oddiga- 
tion is only the concept of moral good and evil 
manifesting to the soul its own necessity. Of all 
goods, that which presents itself with the greatest 
clearness and completeness to the mind is obedvence 
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to the Supreme Being; of all evils, disobedience 
to the same. Truth and entity, therefore, are the 
first spring and the first proclaimer of obligation. 
Beings, in relation to the will, have moral exigence. 


205. 


Moral exigence or necessity is, therefore, widely Ditference 
: : ‘ é between 
different from that exigence which the relations moral per. 


; : : fecti d 
of perfection peculiar to real and intellectual thacor 
: 2 F : real and 
beings carry with them, inasmuch as the perfection jntellec. 
1 
of these latter is not the perfection of a will. poted 
Moral perfection, on the contrary, is the perfection 


of a will, and is effected by will. 


206. 


Now, will is the essence of personality, and Ssecona 
person alone is the true cause of actions, and the ene 
one to which alone they can be imputed. Although, 
therefore, real being may be more or less perfect, 
still, this perfection is not imputed to real being, 
which is its subject and not its cause, but is 
merely contemplated by the intellect as a per- 
fection of that being. The same may be said 
with respect to the perfections of intellectual being. 


They are perfections of nature, and not of person. 


207. 


Hence, in connection with the perfection of Third 
: . : difference. 
real and intellectual beings, there is but one 


Three 
parts of 
the doc- 
trine of the 
perception 
of being. 


Nature of 
the objcet 
of each of 
these 
parts. 
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exigence, which says, “In order that real or 
intellectual beings may be perfect, they must be 
so or so.” On the contrary, the perfection of 
moral being brings with it two exigences. The 
one springs from being, considered in itself, and 
says, “ Entity, truth, must be recognized by the 
will.” The other arises from the nature of the 
will itself, and says, “If the will does not recognize 
entity and truth, it has not perfection.” The first 
is the obligation imposed upon the person by the 
exigence of the beings known to it (objective 
exigence) ; the second is the exigence of the will 
itself, considered as a nature susceptible of per- 
fection (subjective exigence). 


208. 


The doctrine of the perfection of beings may 
be divided into three parts. The first describes 
the archetype of every being, that is, the condition 
of the being that has reached its highest per- 
fection. The second describes the ac/zons whereby 
the perfections of beings may be produced. The 
third describes the #zeanxs whereby the art of per- 
forming these actions may be acquired. 


209. 


The archetype of being, or ideal perfection, is 
the example and guide of all the arts; the ac¢zous, 
whereby the perfections of beings are produced, 
include all the arts, mechanical, liberal, intellectual, 
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moral ; the szerus, which lead to these arts, con- 
stitute special education, or the school of these 
arts, 


B. Special Deontology. 
210. 


This shows the vast extent of General Deon- 
tology. Special Deontology is vaster still, since 
there is one for every kind of being, and not only 
for zatural, but also for artifictal beings. And 
among those whose author is man, one of the 
first places belongs to those whose aim is to pro- 
duce beautiful objects. Each of the fixe arts has 
its own science, and all these sciences presuppose 
a science of the beautiful in general. This science 
we may term Calology. A special division of it, 
that which treats of the beautiful as seen tn the 
sensible, we call Aésthetics. But Callology and 
Azsthetics belong, first of all, to General Deon- 
tology, and especially to that part of it which 
describes the archetypes of beings. 


Rosmini has left no special treatise on Callology or 
“Esthetics ; but his various utterances upon these subjects, 
scattered through his different works, have been collected 
in two volumes under the title of Literature and the line 
Arts, According to his view, beauty is a relation of which 
the principle is a mind and the term an object. It is, 
therefore, like truth, an objective relation, not a subjective 
one, like the good. We may, therefore, say that the true 
and the beautiful are attributes of objects, while the good 
is an attribute of subjects. The beautiful, however, differs 
from the true, implying, besides truth, four other elements— 


Vastness 
of Special 
Deonto- 
logy. 
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unity, multitude, totality, and mental applause. Of this 
mental applause Rosmini says, “ Approval or applause is, 
therefore, a natural affection excited in the intelligent 
subject at the sight of the identity discovered to exist 
between two terms, which the mind compares and which 
scem most different: these are the ¢heme or idea, and 
the work actually executed or accomplished ” (Theosophy, 
vol. ii, § 1135). “The beautiful most proper to human 
nature is that which is found realized in the world, because 
man himself is made up of an animated body and an 
intellective soul, and the latter, by nature, intuites only the 
idea of being, which is the wzzversal theme, the most virtual 
of all and not yet beauty. The works executed in accord- 
ance with this theme man must gather from his own modi- 
fications, that is, from the finite terms of feeling. The only 
real accessible to man being the finite, he must draw from 
it the real and effectual spur of his actions, as well as 
his determinate ideas, and, therefore, also the archetype of 
that beauty upon which he can spend his admiration. .. . 
But he demands the divine real” (/d7d. § 1139). When 
beauty goes beyond the measure of human imagination, it 
becomes sublimity, and the action it then arouses in the 
human soul is no longer applause, but enthusiasm. It is 
interesting to compare these views with those of Plato, 
Aristotle, Plotinus, and Plutarch. See Plato, Phaidros, 
PP. 245 sqq., 250 sqq.; Aristotle, Pocties, cap. iv. 1448 b, 
15 sqq.; Rhetoric, i. 11; 1371 b, § sqq.; Plotinus, Exzeads, 
1. 6; Plutarch, we bet rov véov Trommpatwv axodbev 
cap. ili. pp. 17,18. Rosmini’s whole doctrine of beauty very 
closely resembles that of Plotinus, down even to the view 
that the subject or principle of beauty is determined by its 
object: “To yap épev mpd¢ ro OpwHpevov ouvyyevic Kai Gmotov 
Tonjadpevov Et erefsiAAew 7 Oéa. Ov yap ay merorte cidev 
oparpoe TrALwov Awe jE 10} yeyevnplevoc, ove?’ TO Kav ay 
Teo! Quy pa) Kado) yevouévy. yevéoOw 0) mpwrTov Ocoede rac, 
ei pidre Ocdoacla Jedv re Kai nadcy” (Enneads, i. 6, 9). 
Goethe’s paraphrase of this passage will occur to every 
one: 


** War’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 
Wie konnien wir das Licht erblicken ? 
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Lebt’ nicht in uns der Gottheit eig’ne Kraft, 
Wie konnte uns die gottliche entziicken ?” 


Rosmini so thoroughly believed in the power of the object 
to form the subject that, in his earlier life, he surrounded 
himself with numerous objects of art. In his palace at 
Rovereto there are still some twenty thousand engravings, 
many of which he collected. Rosmini’s theory of the 
beautiful is worked out at length in the second volume of 
his 7Aeosophy, book iii. § 4,cap. 10. Itis practically summed 
up in the beautiful lines of Michael Angelo :— 
‘* Amore ¢ un concetto di bellezza 


Immaginata, cui sta dentro al core, 
Anica di virtute e gentilezza,” 


Cf. Dante’s “Amor e cor gentil sono una cosa” (Vita 
Nuova, § 20), 


217. 


We will not stop here to classify all the special Human 
. A conto- 
deontological sciences, but will limit our discourse logy. 
to Human Deontology, ze. the science of human 


perfection. 


212, 


Man is a being real, intellectual and moral, The doc- 


° : trine of 
and, therefore, shares tn the perfection proper to moral per- 

: i ception 
the three modes of being. Since, however, moral implicitly 


contains 


perfection completes the other two, and alone 1S the whole 


doctrine 


personal perfection, for that reason the doctrine of human 


ee oe : srfection. 
of moral perfection implicitly contains the whole Ps 


doctrine of human perfection. 


Doctrine 
of human 
perfection 
embraces 
three parts 
—arche- 
type, 
actions, 
means, 


(a)Teletics. 


(8) Ethics. 


(y) As- 
cetics. 


(8) Edu- 
cation. 


(e) Eco- 
nomy. 


(s)Politics. 


(¢) Cosmo- 
politics, 
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512: 


The doctrine of human perfection presents to 
the mind those same three parts into which we 
have said that general deontology is divided: (1) 
the doctrine of the Auman archetype, to which 
every man must seek to approximate; (2) the 
doctrine of those actions whereby man approxi- 
mates and conforms to that archetype; and (3) the 
doctrine of the means and aids by which man is 
stimulated and strengthened to these actions. 
The first of these doctrines may be called 7e/etics, 
the second £¢/ics, and the third, that is, the 
doctrine of means, is divided into several sciences. 
A man may acquire these means and apply them 
to himself: the science of this may be called 
Or he may apply them to his fellow- 
men, encouraging and aiding them to acquire 
human perfection: the science which teaches the 
manner of this application is called Aducation or 
Pedagogics. 


A scetics. 


The science which teaches how to 
apply them to the family, so that it, being rendered 
good, may exert itself to render good the indi- 
viduals that compose it, may be called Econonzy ; 
that which teaches how to apply it to civil society, 
so that it, being rendered good, may improve its 
members, is termed Posies; and, finally, that 
which teaches how to apply them to the theocratic 
community of the human race may be called 
Cosmopolitics. 
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a TA: 


The science which describes the perfect arche- 
typal man has not been written or even attempted, 
and it cannot be worked out until all the sciences 
relating to man are fully developed. And even 
then the science would not be complete. The 
truth is, that man is at present fallen, and that he 
was never left in a state of mere nature. Nor 
was it fitting that he should be so left. Hence 
his nature has always been mixed up with the 
divine and supernatural, and what man may 
become in the double order of the natural and 
supernatural is a problem that surpasses and 
eludes human thought, and, therefore, can never 
be completely solved by human philosophy. But, 
instead of having this archetype described in 
words and consigned to the dead letter of a book, 
we have the living archetype presented to us by 
God Himself in Jesus Christ, the Head and Lord 


of the human race. 


a15) 


Man must be good and not evil. The good- 
ness of man consists in the goodness of his will, 
since it is clear that he who has a will perfectly 
: . T : 
good is a good man. Now, the goodness of man, 
and not the goodness of his belongings, is called 
moral goodness, and that quality of the human will 
whereby a man is good is called moral goodiess or 


(a) Tele- 
tics. The 
archetype 
of man, 
both in the 
natural 
and super- 
natural 
orders, is 
Jesus 
Christ, 


(8) Ethics, 


Ethics 
includes 
three parts 
corre- 
sponding 
to its three 
offices. 


(2) Gene- 
ral Ethics. 


(4) Special 
Ethics. 


(c) Eude- 
monology, 
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virtue. This good forms the subject of Ethics, 
which is therefore the science of virtue. 


This is exactly Aristotle’s doctrine : “Tlavrag¢ tratvotpev 
Kal Wéyouev sig Tiv Tpoatpsow [3X érovtec paddAov 4} sig Ta 


tpya” (Eth, Eud,, ii. 11; 1228 a, 12 sqq.). 


216. 


The moral philosopher does three things: (1) 
he analyzes the concept of virtue, distinguishing 
its elements, and then gathers them all up into a 
scientific definition; (2) he tries to ascertain in 
what mode, that is, by what voluntary and free 
acts, and by what habits, a man may attain to 
virtue, and, on the contrary, in what mode and by 
what actions he loses it and becomes wicked ; and 
(3) he endeavours to estimate the excellence and 
preciousness of virtue, without which all other 
goods are valueless to man. Hence Ethics has 
three parts: the first treats of the ature of virtue, 
and is denominated General Ethics, because it 
does not descend to any of those special habits or 
acts into which virtue enters, but deals with that 
condition which all habits and acts must possess 
in order to be virtuous; the second treats of the 
nodes of virtue, and is called Sheczal Ethics, 
because it considers the special habits and acts 
which contain virtue; the third treats of the 
excellence of virtue, and ts called Ethical Eude- 
monology, because we discover the excellence of 
virtue only by seeing how it renders the intelli- 
gent and volitional nature perfect and happy. 
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Rosmini has left three important works on Ethics: (1) 


A Treatise on the Moral Consciousness; (2) Principles of 
Moral Science; and (3) A Comparative and Critical 
Flistory of the Systems which have been propounded with 
regard to the Principle of Morality. These are all very 
remarkable works, and the last is the most exhaustive 
treatise on the subject in existence. 


ay: 


The first part of Ethics, then, having to treat (a) Cm 
é ° , ral Ethics 

of virtue, investigates its elements, which are treats of 
‘ tee . theessence 

three : (1) will and liberty ; (2) law ; (3) conformity of virtue. 
. 5 ‘ e First ele- 

of liberty and will to law. In treating of will, ment of 

moral 


Ethics makes use of that part of Anthropology or goodis the 
Psychology which considers the power of the will 
over the other faculties of man, the limits of this 
power and of the liberty which renders it the 
responsible cause of actions. 

Speaking of law (Nomology), it first defines second 
it in the largest sense as the prenczple of obligation. Shue 
It then inquires what is the first of all laws; that” ue 
is, it seeks for the first principle of obligation, 
couched in a formula logically prior to all others, a 
formula expressing the essezce of obligation itself 
in the first act in which it reveals itself to man, 
and not requiring any ulterior ground to account 
for it. And, inasmuch as the light of human 
reason and will is dezzg, it is plain that the first 
self-evident formula of obligation is :—Follow the 
light of reason, or, Recognize being. To cognize 
is an act of the reason, and always belongs to the 


theoretic order; to recognize is often the corre- 
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sponding act of the will, and belongs to the 
practical order. But being has in itself an 
intrinsic order, according to which certain beings 
are greater and more excellent than others and 
have greater dignity. This order is what must be 
recognized by the will, and, hence, the universal 
formula of obligation, the principle of Ethics, may 
be expressed thus: Recognize being as it is in its 


order. 


It will be observed that Rosmini does not allow to man 
any special moral faculty, whose function is to cognize and 
adhere to the good. In this he differs from both Aristotle 
and Kant. Both these thinkers endow man with a practical 
reason (wzpaxrixde vovc, praktische Veruunft), though by that 
term they mean very different things. As to Aristotle’s 
meaning, see Walter, Die Lehre von der prakt. Vernunft 
zu der griech. Philosophie, and the severe, but just, criticism 
of it by Teichmiiller, in his Meue Studien sur Gesch. der 
Legriffe, Heft. iti. In reference to Kant’s view, Rosmini 
says, “Man is a cognitive and active being ; hence human 
life is naturally divided into theoretical and practical. The 
same cannot properly be said of Philosophy. Philosophy 
is not an action, but always a contemplation, whatever its 
subject be... . We will not, therefore, divide philosophy 
into theoretical and practical, as has been done heretofore ; 
but we will set out with two theories, the one of which is 
destined to show us how beings are and how they act, the 
other to instruct us how we ourselves ough? to act.... 
These two great branches of philosophy have no formal 
difference, that is, no difference in regard to their mode of 
being, such as exists between contemplation and action. 
Both are contemplative, and ... . differ only in the objects 
of their contemplation. Nor is the contemplative faculty 
different in the two cases, as was maintained by Kant, who 
made the Theoretic Reason and the Practical Reason two 
distinct faculties. It is onc and the same faculty applied 
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to different materials. What, then, is the principle 
according to which philosophy is divided into the two 
theories indicated? ... Things may be considered... 
either simply as they are or as they ought to be. This 
would seem the first and most obvious division of philo- 
sophy; yet it is not the one we are in search of. What 
we call the Theory of Practice does not go so far as to 
determine how all things ought to be, but only how the 
actions of men ought to be” (Introduction to Principles of 
Moral Science). 


218. 


In the act of practical recognition we form an What part 


. : : . . of human 
estimate of being proportionate to its grade. This action is 


estimate is followed by an equal degree of love, iteelf, and 
which also diffuses itself on all beings in degrees Sees. 
proportionate to their grade of being. This love *™ 
again is succeeded, either with or without express 
decrees of the will, by external actions ordered in 
conformity with that love and rendering the whole 


life of the virtuous man beautiful and harmonious. 


210: 


But among beings, God is absolute beginning A man is 
~hot com- 


and end of all. He is, therefore, the final aim of pletely vir- 


: : 7 : tuous until 
the virtuous man’s will and of its acts, the final aini he refers 


every 


to which tend all recognition, all estimation, all action to 
: Race God as his 

love, all human action. Hence comes Religion, ultimate 

in which, as being morality perfected and raised “"" 

to the highest degree of completeness, every duty 

becomes sacred and every virtue holiness. Since 


then all beings proceed from God through creation, 


God’s will 
is the 
source of 
divine 
positive 
law. 


Why there 
are duties 
toward 
human 
nature, 
which is 
contingent 
and 
limited. 
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and are dependent on Him for preservation, so 
they must all be led back to Him, and all con- 
formed to the divine will. 


220. 


And the will of God becomes the source of 
positive legislation, that is, of those laws which 
are positively revealed by God to man. Ethics 
points out the difference between the xatural and 
the positive law, and shows that respect for the 
latter proceeds from respect for the former. 


221. 


Next to our duties to God come our duties to 
created intelligences, the duties which each man 
has toward his fellows. Although these are sub- 
ordinate to our duties toward God, as created 
things are subordinate to the Creator; yet men 
also are objects of moral duties, as beings who are 
aims in themselves. And their existence has an 
aim, because they are intelligent, and in intelligence 
is ideal being, which is a divine element. In fact, 
the will, which is the active faculty of the intelli- 
gence, must have, as its end and good, something 
infinite and divine. Hence the aphorism: The 
moral always embraces in some way the totality 
of being. 
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222. 


Developing the second element of moral good, ee 

viz. law, Ethics teaches how to apply it to special Ethics. 
cases. Hence arises the Special Logic of Ethics, 
which deals chiefly with the moral consciousness. 
In it rules are given for the application of the 
laws to particular actions, and especially to cases 
in which the law is doubtful. The principal law 
to be applied in these cases is the following :—“ If 
there is doubt respecting the existence of the 
positive law, and the doubt cannot be resolved, 
the law is not binding; and if there is doubt 
in a matter appertaining to the natural law and 
relating to an evil inherent in action, the risk of 
this evil must be avoided.” 


This law was the source of a long controversy between 
Rosmini and the Jesuits, who have their own views in 
regard to obligation toward a doubtful law. See Biblio- 
graphy of Rosmini’s Works, Class 111. 


533: 
Coming at last to the third element, that is, to Third a 
. element o 
the relation between will and law, Ethics. sets moral 


. . . . good is the 
forth all the modes in which this relation may tetation 
between 


vary, describing the various states, good and bad, wint ana 
: : : : law. 
into which human will and liberty enter, and man 
himself as affected by such variations. 


(4) Special 
Ethics. 
Treats of 
the special 
forms of 
moral 
good and 
evil. 


FEudemo- 
nology 
shows the 
beauty of 
moral 
good and 
the turpi- 
tude of 
moral evil 
in them- 
selves and 
in their 
effects. 
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224. 

The second part of Ethics, or Special Ethics, 
treats of the special forms of moral good and evil, 
and begins by distinguishing between acé and 
habit [ge], showing the various /ovs of morality 
of which each is susceptible. It then goes on to 
set forth our special duf7es to divinity and humanity. 
As regards the latter,a man must respect and 
honour human nature in himself and in his fellows; 
he must respect it in individuals and in the 
societies, natural or artificial, in which men unite 
themselves. All social relations give occasion to 
the existence of moral duties. Next, it treats of 
habits, and so of all the special ev7tues and veces. 
Furthermore, it considers the means by which 
evil may be avoided and moral good attained. 
To this part of Ethics, as we have seen, the name 
of Ascetics may be given. 


oo: 

Eudzemonology, the third part of Ethics, con- 
siders the excellence of moral good and the tur- 
pitude of moral evil. It shows that both are 
infinite. It describes the dignity and joy of 
the virtuous soul, and the ignobleness and misery 
of the vicious soul. It shows that no truly 
virtuous man is unhappy, and no wicked one 
happy. It thus wakes the confidence and trust 
which slumber in the human heart, that virtue 
will meet with an eternal reward, and vice with 
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an eternal punishment. It proves this from the 
divine attributes. The wise philosopher, after 
having, as a pedagogue, led man thus far, consigns 
him to the hands of a more sublime teacher— 
Revelation. 


296. 


From Ethics proceeds the very extensive 
science of Rational Right. It arises from the 
protection which Ethics, or the moral law, affords 
to the wseful good, or, more generally, to all the 
eudemonologic goods which man can enjoy. In 
fact, it is one of man’s ethical duties that he shall 
not injure his neighbour. ‘This the Roman lawyers 
expressed by their formula Mevznem ledere. No 
one, therefore, may interfere with the good pos- 
sessed by his neighbour. Now, a man who has a 
good which, in virtue of the moral law, must not 
be interfered with by any one, is said fo have a 
vioht, If the man, possessing this right, had not 
the power to make it useful to himself, it would 
no longer be either a good, the object of right, 
or a right itself. Right, therefore, considered 
subjectively—that is, in relation to the subject 
possessing it—is an eudzmonological faculty, pro- 
tected by the moral law. From being thus 
protected by the moral law, this eudcemonological 
good acquires a certain moral dignity, and he who 
possesses it acquires the power to protcct it 
against any one who would take it from him or 
depreciate it. 


Rational 
Right. 


Sphere 

of the 
science of 
right. 


Funda- 
mental 
division of 
a man’s 
rights in 
relation 

to other 
men, 


What is 
freedom ? 
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& 
No 
to 


Rosmini has left a very voluminous treatise on the 
Philosophy of Right, which, though it contains many anti- 
quated notions, is still well worth a careful reading. 


S07: 


The Science of Right undertakes (1) to classify 
all those goods which may be the object or 
material of right; (2) to determine what pro- 
tection the moral law accords to them, and how far 
and under what conditions it may be extended ; 
(3) to decide the doubtful ones, that is, those 
which arise from the apparent collision of rights ; 
(4) to determine in how far the defence extended 
to rights is sanctioned by the moral law itself, and 
under what circumstances and conditions it is 
legitimate; and (5) to settle the satisfaction and 
damages due for violated rights, and, hence, for 


losses and injuries. 


228. 


All the goods and rights which a man pos- 
sesses in his relations with his fellow-men come 
under two forms, which constitute the basis of 
the fundamental classification of these rights 
themselves—/reedom and property. 


220; 


freedom is the power which each man has to 
use all his faculties and resources, so long as he 
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does not thereby encroach upon the rights of 
others, that is, so long as he does not interfere 
with the goods of his fellow-men. 


Aristotle defines the free man as the man who exists 
for his own sake and not for the sake of others (“éAcifepog 
avOowroc 6 avrov Evexa cal po) adAXov wv.” ALetaphy's. i. 2; 
O52 a,-20).. Fhegel says: "<The .existenee Of ire avilliis 
Right” (Philosophie des Rechts, Einleitung, § 29). By 
existence (Daseyn), Hegel means “being with a determina- 
tion, which, as an immediate and being (Ze. existing) de 
termination, is—quality ” (Ezcyelop., pt. i. § 90). 


BAG, 


Property is the union of goods with man. What is 
This union is based upon a psychological law, in ee? 
virtue of which a man may unite to himself things 
different from himself, in somewhat the same way 
as his body is united to his soul. This permanent 
union takes place through feeling and intelligence. 
Through feeling even the lower animals unite 
external things to them—their young, the food 
they collect, their nests, habitations, and other 
things, which they sometimes defend even with 
their lives. Thus they have a certain property, 
but not a moral or legal one. Man unites things 
to himself both by the natural bond of feeling, 
and also by the bond which intelligence adds to 
the other, a bond in virtue of which he lays claim 
to many external things, and reserves them for 
future use. This also is a kind of property, but 
not that property which constitutes aright. 
When, however, the donds of feeling and intellt- 
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gence are supplemented by the moral bond, then 
property is converted into right. Now, this bond 
consists, as we have said, in the protection which 
the moral law accords to the other two bonds, by 
imposing upon other men the obligation to respect 
them. Moral reason imposes this obligation when 
the first two bonds between men and things have 
been formed through lawful liberty, that is, with- 
out separating the things appropriated from other 
men to whom they may have been united. The 
origin of this obligation is this. To separate 
from a man that which he has united to him by 
affection and intelligence is to cause him pain, to 
do him evil. But we may not do evil to others in 
order to do good to ourselves. Therefore, moral 
reason forbids us to injure the property of others. 


B31 

eee The subject of rights may be either the zzdz- 

of the - ; ;. é . 

science of  cv2dual man, considered in relation to his fellow- 

right. . . 

7 men, or the soczal man. Hence the science of 
right has two parts, zxdividual right and social 
right, 

232: 

Subject of Individual Right treats of three things: (1) 

Individual : : ; Soe . 

Right, of natural and acquired rights, describing their 


nature and conditions, their titles and modes of 
acquisition; (2) of the transmission of rights and 
the modifications which they undergo in this 
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transmission ; (3) of the changes which take place 
in the rights of others, and of the obligations and 
modifications of reciprocal rights which follow 


therefrom. 


233. 
Social Right has its origin in Individual Right. Social 
E , Non 
It springs from the fact of association, and the free- based on 
> sake , Individual 
dom to form honourable associations is the natural Right. 
right of every individual. It is limited only by 
the principle that a new association must not 


interfere with an old one already in possession, 


234. 
Social Right is wzzversal or particular. aoe 
S Right 
universal 
or par- 
ticular. 
235. 
Universal Social Right considers the duties Peers 
. . * «oe . POCA 
and rights which have their origin in the fact of Right is 
either 


association generally. This right is of two kinds, internal or 
wnternal and erternal, Vhe first regards those Ss 
rights and duties that exist between the members 
of any society; the second, those that exist 
between one society and another, or between a 


society and individuals outside of it. 


Internal 
Richt is 
divided 
into 
Signorial, 
Political, 
and Com- 
munal 
Right. 


Particular 
Social 
Right 
arises from 
the appli- 
cation to 
particular 
societies 
of the 
principles 
of uni- 
versal 
social 
right. 
Three 
societies 
necessary 
to the 
human 
race. 
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2 36. 


Internal Right naturally divides itself into 
three parts, which treat respectively of (1) Szg- 
nortul Right as connected with governing right; 
(2) Political, or governing, Aight, that is, the rights 
and obligations of those who govern a society and 
administer its affairs; and (3) Coneneunal Right, or 
the rights and obligations common to all the 
members of a society. 


237: 


This same division applies to Particular Social 
Right, since these three kinds of rights and obli- 
gations belong to every society. And there may 
be innumerable societies, each of which has its 
own right, resulting from an application of the 
principles set forth in Uziversal Social Right ; 
but there are three societies necessary for the 
existence and organization of the human race, 
societies which, when perfected, must restore the 
human race to its primitive unity and render it 
one great, well-ordered family. These societies 
are—(1) the 7heocratic, or natural-divine; (2) the 
Domestic, which is based on human nature alone, 
and divides itself into the Conjugal and the 
Parental; and (3) the Crez/, which is artificial, 
indeed, but necessary for the well-being of the 
human species. The particular rights belonging 
to these three societies furnish subjects for three 
treatises of the hivhest importance.* 


* Cf. the first chapters of Aristotle’s Joditics. 
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B23. 


Theocratic Society is either zxze¢za/, binding Theocratic 


Right 


men together through natural morality and natural either 

eggs oe = : ‘ initial or 
religion, or perfect, appearing in the form of the perfect. 
Catholic Church, and binding men more closely 
together by the positive bonds of a revealed, 
supernatural morality and religion. Here also 
there are three forms of right—Svgnorial, Govern- 


mental, and Communal. 


220; 
Domestic Right is, as we have said, twofold, Loe 
i Aigh 
Conjugal and Parental. The former treats of the ae: 
4 ak, Conjiga 
relations between husband and wife, the nature au ~ 
Parental, 


and conditions of matrimony, and the mode of 
contracting it, as well as of the rights and obliga- 
tions of the contracting parties. The latter deals 
with the reciprocal rights and corresponding obli- 
gations of parents and children, with special regard 
to their moral bearings, 


240, 


Civil Right sets forth the nature and origin There 


may bea 


of civil society, and, hence, of its three parts, genera/ as 
: ie : > 3 well asa 
lordship, government, and citizenship, assiZning speial 
: : : : theory of 
to each its rights and obligations. Inasmuch ci 
Sociely. 


as civil society may be constituted in various 
forms and furnished with various oryans and 


The 
supreme 
problem 
of the 
Science of 
Right. 
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functions, there may be formed a general theory 
of natural right for all civil societies, taking 
account only of that which is essential and com- 
mon to them all, and a theory of right for each 
different form that the civil body may assume. 


Rosmini attempted to define the limits of civil right in 
his famous political pamphlet, Comstitution according to 
Social Fustice. Vis Hive Wounds of foly Church had a 
similar purpose. 


241. 


But a still higher question is raised when it is 
asked, Supposing a multitude, not yet organized 
into a civil society, should commission a_philo- 
sopher to frame a constitution for them, what sort 
of constitution ought he, having regard only to 
principles of justice and leaving entirely out of 
view all political considerations, give them? Such 
are the virtue and fertility of the principles of 
justice, that if we should deduce from them their 
natural consequences (to do which would certainly 
require a master mind), these alone would supply 
us with all the political laws even necessary for 
the organization of a nation in such a way as-to 
give it the best chance of concord and prosperity. 
And here comes in the connection between the 
judicial and political scicices. 


ASCE LICS, HAD PEDAGOGIC S: 


Go 
MI 
Ne) 


242: 


Finally, External Right, whether universal or Wherein 


: F ; : ‘ aoe consists 
particular, is only an application of individual External 
-— ey yee Teeth 
right to societies, considered as so many indi- 


viduals, 


Doctrine of Aleans. 


243. 


Ascetics cannot form a science apart from () 
Ethics, for the reason that the subject of Ethics ““" 
is meral obligation and virtue, not merely in their 
universal concepts, but also in their more special 
acts. Hence, it is obvious that the means and 
aids to virtue are matters of obligation, and that 
the acquisition and proper use of them are vir- 
tuous acts—acts to which certain virtues have 


reference, 


244. 


Pedagogies treats of the art of human education. (ee 
Man is educated partly by himself, partly by the 
institution of the family, whose duties are some- 
times in part assumed by special instructors co- 
operating with the parents, partly by the influence 
exercised upon him by the civil society in which 
he is born, and partly by the influence of theocratic 
society. Hence this science has many branches, 


such as Self-Lducation, Domestic Liducation, Pio- 


Three 
parts of 
Education. 


Physical 
and intel- 
lectual 
must be 
made sub- 
ordinate to 
moral edu- 
cation. 
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fesstonal Education, Civil Education, and Ecclest- 
astital, Education. These various branches of 
Education must be supplemented by another 
which has a very grand subject. We mean 
Providential Lducation, that process whereby 
God, ordering and disposing events, has educated, 
and is still educating, the human race and the 
individuals that compose it. 


Rosmini has left an excellent work on Education, 
entitled, Ox the Supreme Principle of Method and Some of 
ats Applications to the Purposes of Human Education. There 
hardly exists a work which offers to the practical teacher 
more valuable hints than this, or that would better repay 
a careful study. One of its chief merits lies in the fact that 
it devotes special attention to the order in which intelli- 
gence, beginning with intuition and sensation, naturally 
developes itself. 


Beis 
Fach of these branches naturally divides itself 
into three parts, corresponding to the three parts 


of man susceptible of education—the moral, the 
intellectual, and the physical. 


DAG, 


But the education of the individual must have 
a perfect unity, and it isa great mistake to believe 
that physical, intellectual, and moral education are 
three separate and independent things. Hence 
the first law of education is that of wazty. The 
human good to which education must tend is one 
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and moral. Such is the end and aim. Intel- 
lectual and physical education, therefore, must not 
be sundered from moral education, but must be 
given as means to it, so that no intellectual cog- 
nition or gift and no bodily faculty may be 
developed without being rendered subservient to 
the end of moral perfection. All the efforts of 
the educator and all the means he uses must, with 
perfect coherence and consistency, contribute to 
this end. Such is the principle of pedagogy. 


247. 


Economy treats of family government, shows («) £c- 
its constitution and the real—-we might almost say, a 
mechanical—laws of its movement forward to, or 
backward from, perfection—laws which have their 


origin in its natural constitution. 


248. 
The family has certain elements essential to Conditions 
. ° ° ° Necessary 
its existence. Besides these, it has elements for ine 


prosperity 


necessary to its prosperity, elements flowing from (the 
the same laws of which we have spoken. One of “™"” 
these is the following principle :—There must be 

an equilibrium between the number of persons 
who compose the family and its means of sub- 
sistence, 


The go- 
vernment 
of the 
family 
tends to 
bring the 
members 
of a family 
nearer the 
ain of ex- 
istence. 


Nature 
and limits 
of family 
govern- 
ments. 


Vices be- 
Jonging to 
domestic 
society. 
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Economy likewise sets forth the principles of 
the art by which a family must be governed, in 
order that it may prosper. And this prosperity 
itself must be such as to bring the members of a 
family nearer to human perfection and happiness. 


250. 


The government of the family treated of in 
Economy is that which is based on the use of 
the means supplied by the domestic society, and 
particularly by the power proper to family govern- 
ment. 


oct, 


The governor, that is, the father, of the family 
must look beyond the limits of the family itself, 
and endeavour to form its members, so that they 
may be in harmony with other domestic societies, 
as well as with civil and theocratic society. One 
of the vices of this society is famzly cvoisne; the 
opposite vice is 2@drevdualisin, The family 
affected with the former becomes quarrelsome, 
and exposes itself to the risk of strife, which may 
either destroy it or place it in a position of 
authority over others. The family affected with 
the latter dissolves and perishes through internal 
discord. Economy points out the characteristics 
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of such vices, and shows how the vices themselves 
may be avoided. 


It need hardly be remarked that the word Eeonomzy is 
used here in its old, original sense of family government. 
Aristotle says, “ Tpia pépy rie otkovomiie fy” (Ze. we have 
seen that there are), “tv piv CeowoTuy . . . Ev O& TwaTpiKh, 
tplrov ce: yaunh” (Polit. i. 123 1259 a, 37 $q.). 


o50, 

Politics is the science of the art of civil govern- 
ment. A distinction must be made between 
particular political sciences and the Philosophy of 
Politics. Feach of the former treats of one of the 
elements or means by which civil society is 
governed; the latter looks for the ultimate 
grounds of the art. 


Rosmini’s work on The Philosophy of Politics, although 
it contains elements not strictly philosophical, is, never- 
theless, a work of great profundity and importance. It 
consists of two parts, entitled respectively, The A/ain Cause 
whereby [luman Societies stand and fall, and Soctety and its 
End. The latter is divided into four books, of which the 
first treats of Svezezy, the second of The End of Society, the 
third of //ow the Provimate End of Civil Soetety, though 
tudetcrminate wt Theory, ts adetermincd in Fact, and the 
fourth of Zhe Psychological Laws according to which Civil 
Societies approach their End or reecde from itt, The work 
closes with four appendices, in the form of cssays—the 
first on Statistics, the second on Comnunisni and Secialisin, 
the third on the Definition of Riches, and the fourth on 
Public Amusements. The last two are particularly deserving 
of attention. 


(=) Politics. 


Political 
rules. 


Four 
sources of 
political 
rules. 


The end of 
civil 
society, 


First 
Source, 
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a5 3. 

The ultimate grounds are, in the first place, the 
political rules; in other words, the highest precepts 
which instruct us how to estimate the true value 
of all the means and expedients to which the 
statesman has recourse in the government of civil 
society. 


254. 

Political rules are divided into four classes, 
which arise from considering civil society as a 
body to be propelled to a given end. In con- 
nection with this propulsion four elements must 
be considered: (1) the end toward which said body 
is to be impelled; (2) the nature of the body 
itself; (3) the laws of its movement; and (4) the 
forces calculated to impel it. 


255: 


The philosophy of politics must first of all 
consider the end toward which civil society must 
continually move. This end is public prosperity, 
which depends upon jyzs¢ece and the concord of the 
citisens. Hence the political rules deducible from 
the end of civil society are these two: (1) Direct 
your government so as to maintain and strengthen 
that main force on which the existence of your 
society rests, and, since this force changes accord- 
ing to the different periods of the life of civil 
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society, learn and follow the theory of these 
changes; in other words, Take care of the sub- 
stance of society and leave the accidents to take 
care of themselves; (2) Direct your government so 
that your citizens may attain temporal prosperity 
in accordance with the principles of morality, 
or so that human prosperity may produce the 
good proper to human nature, which alone satisfies 
man. Citizens, when satisfied, are quiet and 
harmonious. 


256. 


In the second place, the philosophy of politics second 
must investigate the nature and natural constitu- errs 
tion of civil society, and thence deduce this rule: 
That policy which brings civil society near to its 
natural and normal constitution is good; that 
which does the opposite is bad. The natural 
constitution of civil society is based upon the 
following five equilibriums: (1) equilibrium be- 
tween population and wealth; (2) equilibrium 
between wealth and the civil power; (3) equili- 
brium between the civil power and material force ; 
(4) equilibrium between the civil and military 
powers and knowledge; and (5) equilibrium be- 
tween knowledge and virtue. The political rules 
of this class may be summed up in this formula: 
All those political means which bring civil society 
nearer to the five equilibriums above enumerated 
are good ; all those that do the opposite are bad. 


Third 


source. 


Fourth 
source, 
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ae 

In the third place, the philosophy of politics 
must, through the study of history, seek to obtain 
a knowledge of the laws according to which civil 
societies move. This thought is due to Giam- 
battista Vico,* who merely indicated it, without 
being able sufficiently to develop it, being unable 
to devote to it that profound study of the trans- 
formations undergone by all the peoples of the 
earth, which is necessary in order to give it colour 
and form. Hence arise political rules which may 
be reduced to this formula: The political means 
which harmonize with the laws of the natural 
movement of civil society are good; the others, 
as being contrary to nature, are bad. 


258. 


In the fourth place, the philosophy of politics 
must estimate the forces by which civil society is 
impelled towards the good. ‘To make this esti- 
mate requires a good deal of sagacity and a great 
power of abstraction, for the reason that there are 
direct forces and indirect forces, and the latter, 
though they produce the greatest effects, are just 
those that escape attention. The rules deducible 
from this source may be summed up in this 
formula: The political means which, with the 


* For an account of Vico, see Zhe Philological Afuseum, vol, ii. 


pp. 626-44. 
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smallest outlay of property and action, produce 
the greatest amount of social good are the best. 


250; 
Having discovered the fundamental rules of Vie . 
ack 7 . Catholic 
politics, which form the ultimate grounds of this religion is 
y Ae P the most 
art and constitute C7zvzl Philosophy, we must next powerful 
: political 
apply them, that is, we must seek, by means of means, the 
- . one which 
them, to estimate the respective values of all the tempers 
“V0 : : “ot and har- 
political means supplied by the special political ponizes 


° ° ° . ll tt 
sciences. By doing so we arrive at this result : tj" 


Religion, and especially Catholicism, is the most 
valuable of political means, the one which tempers 
and harmonizes all the rest. 


Many will, doubtless, dissent, as the writer does, from 
this last conclusion; but it must be remembered that 
Rosmini was, above all other things, a Christian and a 
sincere Catholic. It must ever be a matter of regret that 
so powerful a thinker never had a fair opportunity of 
studying the action and effects of governments not in- 
fluenced by Catholicism. 


260. 


Cosmopolitics is the theory of the government (6 Cosmo- 
of theocratic society, that society in which alone?” 
the unity and organization of the human race 


attain completeness. 


End and 
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264: 


Philosophy continues all these investigations 
until the human mind finds complete satisfaction 
and repose. The mind finds repose when it has 
succeeded in discovering the ultimate grounds 
accessible to it and is fully persuaded that these 
are really and truly the last, and that it cannot go 
beyond them. These ultimate grounds, then, when 
found, satisfy the utmost needs of the human soul. 


262. 


Such is the outcome of philosophy. If the end 
of philosophy is to find rest and repose for the 
curiosity of the mind, its still more precious fruit 
is, that it assures the human soul that all its 
desires may yet be satisfied, removes from it all 
uncertainty, and points out to it the safe way by 
which it may reach the heights to which it tends. 
This way leads it to God, to whom the consum- 
mate philosopher yields himself up, to be instructed 
as a pupil and perfected as a creature. 


263. 


Such is the end of philosophy; such are 
its fruits. But if, instead of considering philo- 
sophy as a sczence, we look upon it as a school, 
then it becomes the true education of the human 
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spirit—of the mind, which it conducts to a more 
complete science, and of the heart, to whose 
affections it reveals the perfect good. It was as 
a school of humanity that philosophy was con- 
ceived by Plato. 
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Judgments, ideal and real, 13 ; pos- 
sible, 133 primitive zerszs deri- 
vative, 143 synthetic @ frior?, 33, 
I1g sqq., 128 sq. 3 verses affirma- 
tions, 32 


hv 


Knowing, and thinking, 10; absolute 
and relative, 332; direct, 16 sq.; 
philosophical versus popular, 15 
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L 


Life, 292 | 

Light of reason, 138 ; of intellect, 138 

Limits, 79 

Limitations, 81, 320 ; number of, not 
infinite, 323 

Literature, 359 

Logie, 11, 19, 22 sqq., 131, 140, 159, 
187, 189 ; of Hegel, 140 sqq. 


M 


Materiated sciences, 325 

Matter, 62, 68, 83, 219; of cognition, 
96, 325 

Mediate knowing, 55 

Means, 362, 379 

Meity, 202 

Method, rules of, 248 

Modes, absolute and relative, 85; ideal 
and real, 70; ideal, real and moral, 
327 sq.; of being, 165 sq., 186, 
327 sqq 


Moral being, 327 sq. ; faculty, 366 


N 


Necessity, 101, 161 ; ontological and 
deontolagical, 354 

Negation, 79, 221 

Nomology, 365 

Non-being, 209 n. 

Non-Ego. See Ego 

Nothing, 79, 80, 209 n. 

Nouns, 171 

Number, 219 


O 


Object, 38, 62 sq.3 absolute, 321; 
and term, 21 sq., 36, 193 

Objective, 48 

Obligation, moral, 356, 363 

Observation, 27; external and inter- 
nal, 30; validity of, 30, 166 

One (the) and the Many, 75 sqq. 

Order of being (See Being) ; 
thought, 32, 35 

Organization, 299 sqq. 

Origin of ideas, 38 and passim 


of 


P 


Pantheism, 205 sqy., 338 599. 
Particular, 71, 51 
Passion (wados), 85 


SOLFECTS. 395 
Pedagogies, 379 
Pereeived being, 83 
Pereeption, 40, 41, 55, 82, 136 sq., 
179 sqq., 190, 194 sq., 205 sq¢., 


211, 2143; immediate, 223 

Perfection, relations of, 351 sqq. 

Person, personality, 357 

Persuasion, 133 verses conviction ; 
versus demonstration, 15, 18, 158, 
188 

Philosophy, various definitions of, 1 
sqq., 93 end of, 335; general and 
special, 8; progressive and regres- 
Slv@, 20, 27 

Politics, 362, 383 sqq. 

Possible, 87, 100 sqq., 

Practice, theory of, 367 

Practical reason, 366 

Preeategorieal absolute, 72 

Predicate, 36, 130 

Principle of cognition and identity, 


108 sq. 


172 sq.3 inact, $5 
Probability, 251 S44. 
Process (lieg gel’s), 18 


Proposition, 122 


Property, 372 sqq. 
Psychology, 254 sq. 


Q 


Quantity, 219 
Quiet, scientific, 11 


R 


Rational principle, 198 

Real (see Being), 36, 41 sq., 110 sq. 

Reality, 41 sq., 69 sq., 113, 219 sq. ; 
abstraet, pure, 69; of being, 66 sq. 

Reason, 118, 137 sq. 3 light of, 138; 
practical and theoretic, 366 


Reasoning, 184, 203; scienees of, 
325 Sq4- 
Reflection, 14, 16 sq., §4 sq., 137, 


140 sqq., 181 sq., 184 sq., 187, 
231, 240, 247 

Relations of ideas, 169 

Relativity, 119 

Religion, 315 sq.) 367 

Right, 371 sq. 


S 


Satisfaction, 1S sq. 

Scientific quiet or repose, IT sq. 

Sensation, @ersws perception, 177 
sqq-., 190, 192, 230; elements ol, 
230, 258 


396 


Sense versus intelligence, 260 | 

Sensitive perception, 192 

Sensitivity verses instinct, 291 sq. 

Sensual instinct, 291 sqq. 

Simplicity, 114, 264 sqq. 

Sophistic, 189 sq. 

Soul, 262 sqq., 2933 destiny of, 313 
sq.3 elementary verses organic, 
301; faculties of, 309 sq. ; laws of, 
312; and body, 276 sqq., 305 sq. 

Space, 269 

Species, 113, 33 

Starting-points, four, 20, 23 

Subject, 36, 37, 62 sq. 3 human, 
intellective, 633 werses extra-sub- 
ject, 238 

Subsistence, I11 

Substance, 115, 225, 233 sqq., 235 
sqq. and accident, 236; of mind, 
229 sq., 280 

Substratum, 273 

Syllogism, 122, 249 sqq. 

Synthesis, 136 sq. 


T 


Teletics, 362 sq. 
Terms, proper and improper, 67, 82 ; | 
term zersus object, 21, 36, 64, 193 | 
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Theology, Natural, 333 sq. 

Thing-in-itself, 210 

Thinking and knowing, 10 

Transcendental idealist, 163; scep- 
ticism, 166 

Truth, 158, 162; created, 108 


U 


Universe, 346 sqq. 

Unitarians, 49, 327 

Unity of man, 114, 304 sqq. 

Universality, 41, 64 sq., 71 sq., 87, 
102, 166 

Univoce, 346 sq. 


Vv 


Verbs, 171 

Via eminentia, 348 3 exclusionts, 348 
Virtue, 363 sq. 

Vital instinct, 291 sq. 


W 
Will, the essence of personality, 3§7 ; 


of God the source of legislation, 
368 


ERRATA. 


Page rr, line 25, for vol. ii. § 398, read vol. i. § 304 n. 


» 294, for Vere ete 


Spontaneity. 


23, note *, line 6, for 32, read 302. 


vead Motive vital spontaneity. 
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FLOREDICE (lV. H.)—A MontTH AMONG THE MERE IrtsH. Small 


crown Svo. cloth, price 5s. 


FOLKESTONE RiTuAL Case: the Arguments, Proceedings, Judgment, and 
Report. Demy 8vo. price 255. 


FORMBY (Rev. Henry)—ANCIENT ROME AND ITS CONNECTION WITH 
TIIE CHRISTIAN RELIGION : An Outline of the History of the City from its 
First Foundation down to the Erection of the Chair of St. Peter, A.D. 42-47. 
With numerous Ilustrations of Ancient Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage, 
and of the Antiquities of the Christian Catacombs. Royal 4to. cloth extra, 
42. 10s; roxburgh half-morocco, £2. 125. 6d. 


FOIWLE (Rev. T: IV.) AL.A.—TuHE RECONCILIATION OF RELIGION AND 


SciIENCE. Being Essays on Immortality, Inspiration, Miracles, and the Being 
of Christ. Demy 8vo. price 10s. 6a, 


THE Divine LEGATION oF CHRIST. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 


FRASER (Donald)—EXCHANGE TABLES OF STERLING AND INDIAN 
RUPEE CURRENCY, upon a new and extended system, embracing Values from 
One Farthing to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, and at rates progressing, in 
Sixteenths of a Penny, from Is. 9¢. to 2s. 3¢. per Rupee. Royal Svo. price 
tos, 62, 


FRISWELL (J. Hain)\—Tue BETTER SELF. Essays for Home Life. 


Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


GARDINER (Samuel R.) and J. BASS MULLINGER, M.A.— 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH History. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 9s. 


GARDNER (/.) M.D.—LonceEvity: THE MEANS OF PROLONGING 
LIFE AFTER MIDDLE AGE. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Small 
crown 8vo. price 45. 
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GEBLER (Karl Von)—Gaiteo GALILEI AND THE Roman Curia, from 
Authentic Sources, Translated with the sanction of the Author, by Mrs. 
GEORGE STURGE. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 125, 


GEDDES ( James)—HIstorY OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF JOHN DE 
Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland. Vol. I. 1623—1654. With Portrait, 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 155. 


GEORGE (Henry)—Procress AND Poverty: an Inquiry into the 
Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with Increase of 
Wealth. The Remedy. Post 8vo. cloth, price 75. 6¢. 


GILBERT (Afrs.)—AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND OTHER Menmoriats. Edited 
by Josiah Gilbert. Third and Cheaper Edition. With Steel Portrait and 
several Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo. price 75. 6d, 


GLOVER (#.) At.A.—EXEMPLA Latina. A First Construing Book with 
Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis cf Sentences. Fep. 
8vo. cloth, price 2s, 


GODIVIN (WWilliam)—Witi1amM Gopwin: His Frrenps anp ConreM- 
PORARIES. With Portraits and Facsimiles of the Handwriting of Godwin and 
his Wife. By C. KeGAN PAUL. 2 vols. Large post Svo. price 28s. 


THE GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY UNVEILED. Being Essays never 
before published. Edited, with a Preface, by C. Kegan Paul. Crown Svo. 
price 75. 6d. 

GOLDSMID (Sir Francis Henry) Bart., Q.C., AL. P.—MeEmoir or. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s, 

GOODENOUGH (Commodore J. G.) R.N., CB., C.AL.G.—MeEmotrr or, 
with Extracts from his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With 
Steel Engraved Portrait. Square 8vo. cloth, price 55. 

*.* Also a Library Edition with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved Portrait. 
Square post 8vo. price 14s. 

GOSSE (#dmund W.)—Stuvies IX THE LITERATURE OF NORTHERN 
Europe, With a Frontispiece designed and etched by Alma Tadema. Large 
post $8vo. cloth, price 12s. 

GOULD (Rev. S. Baring) M.A.—TueE Vicar oF Morwenstow: a Memoir 
of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. With Portrait. Third Edition, revised. Square 
post Svo. price Ios, 6, 

GERMANY, PRESENT AND Past. 2 vols. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 
215, 

GRAHAM (lWilham) A{_A.—THE CREED OF SCIENCE, Religious, Moral, 
and Social. Demy $vo. cloth, price 125. 


GRIFFITH (Thomas) A.AL—THE GOSPEL OF THE DIVINE LIFE: a 
Study of the Fourth Evangelist. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 145. 


GRIMLEY (kev. H. N.) AfL_.A.—TREMADOC SERMONS, CHIEFLY ON TIE 
SPIRITUAL Boby, THE UNSEEN WoRLD, AND THE DIVINE IHTUMANITY. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s, 

GRUNER (M. L.\—Srupies or BLast Furnack PHENOMENA. ‘Trans- 
lated by L. D. B. Gorpon, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 8vo. price 7s. 64, 

GURNEY (kev. Archer)—Worvs oF Fairu AND CHEER. A Mission 


of Instruction and Suggestion. Crown $vo. price 65. 
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HAECKEL (Prof. Ernst)—Tue History or CREATION. — Translation 
revised by Professor E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., F.R.S. With Coloured Plates 
and Genealogical Trees of the various groups of both plants and animals. 
2 vols. Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, price 32s. 


Tue History OF THE EVOLUTION OF Man. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Post 8vo. price 325. 


FREEDOM IN SCIENCE AND TEACHING. With a Prefatory Note by 
T. H. Hux.ey, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


HALF-CROWN SERIES :— 


SISTER Dora: a Biography. By MArcaret LONSDALE. 


TRUE Worpbs For BRAVE MEN: a Book for Soldiers and Sailors. 
By the late CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


An INLAND VoyacE. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
TRAVELS WITH A DonKEY. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
A Nook IN THE APENNINES. By LEADER SCOTT. 


Notes or TRAVEL: being Extracts from the Journals of Count Von 
MOLTKE. 


LETTERS FROM Russia. By Count Von MOotrke. 
ENGLISH SONNETS. Collected and Arranged by J. DENNIs. 


Lyrics oF Love. From SHAKESPEARE TO TENNYSON. Selected 
and Arranged by W. D, ADAMs, 


Lonpon Lyrics. By F. Locker. 
Home Soncs ror Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. Baynes. 
HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL Law; or, Rules Regulating the Inter- 


course of States in Peace and War. A New Edition, revised, with Notes and 
Cases, by Sir SHERSTON BAKER, Bart. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. price 38s. 


HARTINGTON (The Right Hon, the Marquis of) Afl.P.—ELECTION 


SPEECHES IN 1879 AND 1880. With Address to the Electors of North East 
Lancashire. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


HAIVETS (Rev. H. R.) M.A.—CurRRENT Coin. Materialism— The 


Devil — Crime —- Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation — The 
Sabbath. Third Edition. Crown Svo. price 6s. 


SPEECH IN SEASON. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 9s. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


UNSECTARIAN Famity Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. Fep. 
8vo. price Is. 6d. 


ARROWS IN THE AIR. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


HAWKINS (£dwards Comerford)—Spirir AND Form. Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


HAVES (A. H.\, Junr.—New CoLoRaDo AND THE SANTA FE TRAIL. 
With Map and 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 


HEIDENHAILN (Rudolf) M_D.—ANIMAL MAGNETISM : PHYSIOLOGICAL 


OBSERVATIONS. ‘Translated from the Fourth German Edition by L. C. 


WOOLDRIDGE, with a Preface by G. R. RoMANEs, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 
price 2s. 6d. 
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HELLIVALD (Baron F. Von)—Tue Russians 1n CENTRAL ASIA. 
A Critical Examination, down to the Present Time, of the Geography and 
History of Central Asia. Translated by Lieut.-Col, TIEODORE WIRGMAN, 
LL.B. With Map. Large post 8vo. price 12s. 


HINTON (/.)—Tue PLace oF THE Puysictan. To which is added 
EssAYS ON THE LAW OF HUMAN LIFE, AND ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
ORGANIC AND INORGANIC Worups. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 3s. 6d, 

Puysiotocy FOR Practica, User. By Various Writers. With 
50 Illustrations. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 

An AtLas or Diseases OF THE MEMBRANA Tympani. With Descrip- 
tive Text. Post 8vo. price £6. 65. 

THE Questions oF AURAL SuRGERY. With Ilustrations. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 

CHAPTERS ON THE ART OF THINKING, AND OTHER Essays. With an 
Introduction by SHADWORTIH Hopcson, Edited by C. H. Uintox, Crown 
S8vo. cloth, price 8s. 6a. 

Tue Mystery or Pain. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth limp, rs. 

Lire AND Letters. Edited by ELiice Hopkins, with an Intro- 
duction by Sir W. W. GULL, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. Ti. 
JeENS. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, price $s. 6d. 


HOOPER (Aary)\—Littte Dinners: How To SERVE THEM WITH 


ELEGANCE AND Economy. ‘Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 55. 
CooKERY FOR INvALIDs, PERSONS OF DELICATE DIGESTION, AND 
CHILDREN, Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
Every-Day Meats. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes for 
Lreakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


HOPKINS (Ellice)—Lir—E aND LETTERS OF JAMES Hinton, with an 
Introduction by Sir W. W. GuLL, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by 
C. H. JEENs. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


HORNER (The Misses) —WAKS IN FLORENCE. A New and thoroughly 
Revised Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth limp. With Ilustrations. 
Vou. I.—Churches, Streets, and Palaces. Price 10s. 6d, 
Vou. I1.—Public Galleries and Museums, Price $s. 


HovusEHOLD READINGS ON PRopHEcY, By A Layman. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


HULL (Edmund C. P.\—Tue European in Inpia. With a Medical 
Guide for Anglo-Indians. By R. S. Mair, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 9 Third 
Edition, Revised and Corrected. Post 8vo. price 6s. 


HUTTON (Arthur) M.A.—Tur ANGLICAN Ministry: its Nature and 
Value in relation to the Catholic Priesthood. With a Preface by His Eminence 
Cardinal Newman. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 14s. 


JENKINS (£.) aud RAYMOND (/.)\—Tue Arcuirect’s LEGAL 


HANDBOOK. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


JENKINS (Rev. R. C.) M_A.—Tue Privitecr or Peter and the Claims 


of the Roman Church confronted with the Scriptures, the Councils, and the 
Testimony of the Popes themselves. Fep. $vo. price 35. 6a. 
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JENNINGS (Mrs. Vaughan)—RAvEL: HER Lire AND LETTERS. With 
a Portrait from the Painting by Daffinger. Square post Svo. price 7s. 6d. 


JOEL (L.)\—A Consul’s MANUAL AND SHIPOWNER’S AND SHIPMASTER’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE IN THEIR TRANSACTIONS ABROAD. With Definitions of 
Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal Terms; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in 
English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their Equivalents in 


British Standards; and Forms of Consular and Notarial Acts. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, price 12s, 


JOHNSTONE (C. F.) ALA.—HistroricaL Abstracts: being Outlines 
of the History of some of the less known States of Europe. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 75. 6d. 


JONES (Lucy)— PUDDINGS AND SWEETS; being Three Hundred and 


Sixty-five Receipts approved by experience. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


JOYCE (P. W.) LL.D. &e—O.p Cettic Romances, Translated from 
the Gaelic. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 75. 6:2. 


KAUFMANN (Rev. AL.) B.A.—Sociauism: Its Nature, its Dangers, and 
its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo. price 75. 6a. 


Uroptas; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas More 
to Karl Marx. Crown Svo. cloth, price 5s. 


KAY (Joseph) AM.A., Q.C.—FREE TRADE IN Lanp. Edited by his 
Widow. With Preface by the Right Hon. Joun Bricut, M.P. Sixth 
Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s, 


KENT (C.)—Corona CATHOLICA AD PETRI SUCCESSORIS PEDES 
OsLaTA. DE SUMMI PoNTIFICIS LEONIS XIII, ASSUMPTIONE EPIGRAMMA. 
In Quinauaginta Linguis. Fep. qto. cloth, price 15s, 


KERNER (Dr. A.) Professor of Botany tn the University of Innsbruck.— 
FLOWERS AND THEIR UNBIDDEN GUESTs. Translation edited by W. OGLE, 
M.A., M.D. With Hlustrations. Square 8vo. cloth, price gs. 


AIDD (Joseph) M.D.—TuHE Laws or THERAPEUTICS; or, the Science 


and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


KINAHAN (G. Henry) MRLA., of FAM.s Geological Survey.—TuE 


GEOLOGY OF IRELAND, with numerous Hlustrations and a Geological Map of 
Ireland. Square 8vo. cloth. 


AINGSLE Y (Charles) M.A.—LETTERS AND MEMORIES OF HIs LIFE. 
Edited by his Wirz. With Two Steel Engraved Portraits, and Hlustrations 
on Wood, and a Facsimile of his Handwriting. Thirteenth Edition. 2 vols. 
Demy Svo. price 36s. 

*,* Also the Ninth Cabinet Edition, in 2 vols. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 
ALL Saints’ Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
IIARRISON. ‘Third Edition. Crown Svo. price 7s. 6d. 
TRUE Worps FoR BravE Men. A Book for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Libraries. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6:2. 


KNIGHT (Professor W.)—StupiES IN PHILOSOPHY AND LITERATURE. 
Large post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

KNOX (Alexander A.)—Tur New Piaycrounp; or, Wanderings in 
Algeria. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price los, 6d. 
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LACORDAIRE (kev. Pere)—Lire : Conferences delivered at Toulouse. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 

LEE (kev. F. G.) D.C_.L.—TuHE OTHER Wor Lp; or, Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. price 15s. 


LEWIS (Edward Dillon)\—A Drart Copr or CRIMINAL Law AND 


PROCEDURE. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 2Is, 


Lire IN THE Morussit ; or, Civilian Life in Lower Bengal. By an Ex- 
Civilian, Large post Svo. price 145, 

LINDSAY (IV. Lauder) MOD. RSL, &e—MIND IN THE LOWER 
ANIMALS IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 325. 

Vol. I.—Mind in Health. Vol. II.—Mind in Disease. 

LLOYD (Francis), and TEBBITT (Charles)\—EXtTENSION OF EMPIRE, 
WEAKNESS? DEFIcITs, RUIN? With a Practical Scheme for the Recon- 
struction of Asiatic Turkey. Small crown 8vc. cloth, price 35. 6d. 


LONSDALE (Margaret)—SisteR Dora: a Biography. With Portrait. 
Twenty-fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


LORIMER (Peter) D.D.—JOuHN KNOX AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
His Work in her Pulpit, and his Influence upon her Liturgy, Articles, and 
Parties. Demy 8vo. price 125. 

JOHN WICLIF AND HIS ENGLISH PRECURSORS. By GERHARD VICTOR 

LECHLER. Translated from the German, with additional Notes. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. price 21s. 

MACLACHLAN (Mrs.)\—Notes AND EXTRACTS ON EVERLASTING 
PUNISHMENT AND ETERNAL LIFE, ACCORDING TO LITERAL INTERPRETA- 
TION. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 35. 6d. 

MACNAUGHT (Rev. John) —CExa Domini: An Essay on the Lord’s 
Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent History. 
Demy 8vo. price 145, 

MAGNUS (Mrs.)\—Apovut THE Jews sSINcE BisLe Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


MAIR (R. S.) MD., FR.C.SE.—THE MEpIcAL GUIDE FoR ANGLO- 
INDIANS. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relating 
to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. With a Supplement on the 
Management of Children in India. Second Edition. Crown $vo. limp cloth, 
price 35. 6d. 

MANNING (fits Eminence Cardinal)—THE TRUE STORY OF THE VATICAN 


CouncIL. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


MARKHAM (Capt. Albert Hastings) R.N—THE GREAT FROZEN SEA: 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the d/ert during the Arctic Expedition 
of 1875-6. With Six Full-page Hlustrations, Two Maps, and Twenty-seven 
Woodcuts. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown $vo. cloth, price 6s, 


A PoLarR RECONNAISSANCE: being the Voyage of the ‘Isbjorn’ to 
Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With 1o Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 16s. 


MARTINEAU (Gertrude)—OvuTLINE Lessons ON Moras. Small 


crown 8vo. cloth, price 35. 62. 


McGRATH (Terence)—PicTuRES FROM IRELAND. New and Cheaper 


Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 
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MERRITT (Henry)—ARv-CRITICISM AND RoMANCE. With Recollections 
and Twenty-three Illustrations in eaz-forte, by Anna Lea Merritt. 2 vols. 
Large post $vo. cloth, price 25s. 

MILLER (£dward)—Tur History anD DOcTRINEs OF IRVINGISM ; 
or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. 
price 25s. 

THe CHURCH IN RELATION TO THE STATE. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

ALILNE ( James)—Tasies OF EXCHANGE for the Conversion of Sterling 
Money into Indian and Ceylon Currency, at Rates from 15s. 8d. to 2s, 3d. per 
Rupee. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, price £2. 25. 

MINCHIN (J. G.)\—BULGARIA SINCE THE War: Notes of a Tour in the 
Autumn of 1879. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 35. 6d. 

MOCKLER (E.)—A. GRAMMAR OF THE BALOocHEE LANGUAGE, as it is 
spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic and Roman 
characters. Fep. Svo. price 5s. 

MOFFAT (R&. S.)\—Economy or ConsuMPTION : a Study in Political 
Economy. Demy 8vo. price 18s. 

THE PrincipLes OF A TIME Poxicy: being an Exposition of a 
Method of Settling Disputes between Employers and Employed in regard to 
Time and Wages, by a simple Process of Mercantile Barter, without recourse 
to Strikes or Locks-out. Reprinted from ‘The Economy of Consumption,’ 
with a Preface and Appendix containing Observations on some Reviews of that 
book, and a Re-criticism of the Theories of Ricardo and J. S. Mill on Rent, 
Value, and Cost of Production. Demy 8vo. price 3s. 6d, 

MORELL (J. R.\—Evciip SIMPLIFIED IN METHOD AND LANGUAGE. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important French 
Works, approved by the University of Paris and the Minister of Public 
Instruction. Fep. 8vo. price 25. 6d. 

MORSE (E. S.) Ph.D.—First Book or Zoorocy. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d, 
MUNRO (Major-Gen. Sir Thomas) Bart. K.CB., Governor of Madras. 
SELECTIONS FROM HIS MINUTES AND OTHER OFFICIAL WRITINGS. Edited, 
with an Introductory Memoir, by Sir ALEXANDER ARBUTHNOT, K.C.S.L, 

C.I.E. 2vols. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 30s. 

NELSON (/. H.) M.A.—A PROSPECTUS OF THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF 
THE Hinpt Law. Demy $vo. cloth, price 9s. 

NEWMAN (J. H.) D.D.—CHARACTERISTICS FROM THE WRITINGS OF. 
Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with the Author’s 
personal Approval. Third Edition. With Portrait. Crown $vo. price 6s. 

*,* A Portrait of the Rev. Dr. J. 11. Newman, mounted for framing, can be had, 
price 25. 6d, 

New WerTHER. By Loki. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

NICHOLAS (T.)—THE PEDIGREE OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Fifth 
Edition. Demy $vo. price 16s. 

NICHOLSON (Edward Byron)—THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE 


HEBREWS. Its Fragments Translated and Annotated with a Critical Analysis of 
the External and Internal Evidence relating toit. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 62. 

A New CoMMENTARY ON TIIE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 
Demy Svo. cloth, price 12s. 


THE RIGHTS OF AN ANIMAL, Crown 8vo. cloth, price 35. 62. 
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NICOLS (Arthur) #.G.S., &R.G.S.— CHAPTERS FROM THE PHYSICAL 
HIsTORY OF THE EARTH: an Introduction to Geology and Palzontology. 
With numerous Ilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


NorMAN PEropLe (THE), and their Existing Descendants in the British 
Dominions and the United States of America. Demy 8vo, price 21s. 


Nuces: EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
New Edition in Three Parts. Crown Svo. each 1s, 
*.* The Three Parts can also be had bound together in cloth, price 35, 
OATES (frank) F_R.G.S.—MAtTaBELE LAND AND THE VICTORIA FALLS. 
A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa. Edited by C. G. 
Oates, B.A. With numerous Illustrations and 4 Maps. Demy Svo. cloth. 
OF THE IMITATION oF CHRIST. Four Books. Demy 32mo. cloth limp, ts. 
*,* Also in various bindings. 
OMEARA (Kathleen) —F¥REDERIC OZANAM, Professor of the Sorbonne: 
His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, price 75. 6c, 


HENRI PERREYVE AND HIS COUNSELS TO THE SICK. 
8vo. cloth, price 55. 


Our PusLic ScHooLS—ETon, HARRow, WINCHESTER, RuGpBy, WEstT- 
MINSTER, MARLBOROUGH, THE CHARTERIOUSE. Crown $vo, cloth, price 65. 


OWEN (EF. AZ.)—Joun Keats: a Study. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
OWEN (Rev. Robert) B.D.—SANCTORALE CATHOLICUM; or, Book of 


Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historical. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 18s, 

An Essay ON THE COMMUNION OF SarINTS. Including an Examina- 
tion of the Cultus Sanctorum. Price 2s. 


PARCHMENT Liprary. Choicely printed on hand-made paper, limp parch- 
ment antique, 6s. each; vellum, 7s. 6d. each. 


SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. Edited by Epwarp DowpeEn, Author of 
‘Shakspere : his Mind and Art,’ &c. With a Frontispiece etched by Leopold 
Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 

ENGLISH ODES. Selected by EpmunpD W. Gossr, Author of 
‘Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe.” With Frontispiece on India 
paper by Hamo Thornyeroft, A.R.A. 

OF THE ImiIraTion oF Curist. By THomas A Kempis. A revised 


Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a Design by W. b. 
Richmond. 


Small crown 


TENNYSON’s THE PRINCESS : a Medley. With a Miniature Frontis- 
piece by H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by Gordon Browne. 

Poems : Selected from Percy Byssur SHELLEY. Dedicated to Lady 
Shelley, With Preface by RICHARD GARNET and a Miniature Frontispicce. 


TeNnNyson’s ‘IN Memoriam. With a Miniature Portrait in cav-forte 
by Le Kat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. 
PARKER ( Joseph) D.D.—TueE Paraciere : An Essay on the Personality 
and Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with some reference to current discussions. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. price 12s, 
PARR (Capt. H. Hallam, C.M.G.)\—A SKETCH OF THE KAFIR AND 


ZULU Wars: Guadana to Isandhlwana. With Maps. Sinall crown Sve. 
cloth, price 5s. 
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PARSLOE (Joseph) — Our Ratiways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, &c., anda 
Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown Svo. price 6s. 


PATTISON (Mrs. Mark)—Tue RENAISSANCE OF ARTIN FRANCE, With 


Nineteen Steel Engravings. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 32s. 


PAUL (C. Kegan)—Wiu.uiam Gopwin: His FRIENDS AND CONTEM- 
PORARIES. With Portraits and Facsimiles of the Handwriting of Godwin 
and his Wife. 2 vols. Square post 8vo. price 28s. 

Tur GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY UNVEILED. Being Essays by William 
Godwin never before published. Edited, with a Preface, by C. Kegan Paul. 
Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

Mary Wo.usToNEcRAFT. Letters to Imlay. New Edition with 
Prefatory Memoir by. Two Portraits in eau-forte by ANNA LEA MERRITT. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


PAYNE (Prof. J. #)—FROBEL AND THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM. 
Second Edition. 

A Visit TO GERMAN SCHOOLS: ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. 

Notes of a Professional Tour to inspect some of the Kindergartens, Primary 

Schools, Public Girls’ Schools, and Schools for Technical Instruction in 

Hamburgh, Berlin, Dresden, Weimar, Gotha, Eisenach, in the autumn of 

1874. With Critical Discussions of the General Principles and Practice of 

Kindergartens and other Schemes of Elementary Education. Crown 8vo. 


price 4s. 6d. 

PENRICE (Maj. J.) B.A—A DICTIONARY AND GLOSSARY OF THE 
Ko-rAN. With Copious Grammatical References and Explanations of the 
Text. 4to. price 215. 

PESCHEL (Dr. Oscar)—Tur Races oF MAN AND THEIR GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISTRIBUTION. Large crown $8vo. price 9s. 

PETERS (F. A.)\—THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. ‘Trans- 
lated by. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

PINCHES (Thomas) M.A.—SaMvueEL WILBERFORCE: FAITH—SERVICE— 
RECOMPENSE. Three Sermons. With a Portrait of Bishop Wilberfcrce 
(after a Portrait by Charles Watkins), Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d, 

PLAYFAIR (Lieut-Col.) Her Britannic Mazesty’s Consul-General in 
Algiers. 

TRAVELS IN THE FooTsTEPS OF BRUCE IN ALGERIA AND TUNIS. 

Illustrated by facsimiles of Bruce’s original Drawings, Photographs, Maps, &c. 
Royal 4to. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price £3. 35. 

POLLOCK (Frederick)—Spixoza, HIS LIFE AND PHILosopHy. Demy 
8vo. cloth, price 16s. 


POLLOCK (WW. H.)—LectureEs ON FRENcH Poets. Delivered at the 


Royal Institution, Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 55. 


POOR (Laura E.)\—SANSKRIT AND ITS KINDRED LITERATURES. Studies 
in Comparative Mythology. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


POUSHKIN (A. S.\—Russian Romance. Translated from the Tales 
of Belkin, &c. By Mrs. J. Buchan Telfer (#ée Mouravieff). New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
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PRESB YTER—UnrFouLpincs OF CHRISTIAN Hope. An Essay shewing 
that the Doctrine contained in the Damnatory Clauses of the Creed com- 
monly called Athanasian is Unscriptural. Small crown 8vo. price 45. 6d. 


PRICE (Prof. Bonamy)—CuRRENCY AND BANKING. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


CHAPTERS ON PRACTICAL POLITICAL Economy. Being the Substance 
of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. Large post 8vo. 
price 12s, 


PROTEUS AND AMADEuS. A Correspondence. Edited by AuBREY DE VERE. 
Crown Svo. price 55. 


PuLpir COMMENTARY (THE). Edited by the Rev. J. S. Exett and the 
Rev. Canon H. D. M. SPENCE, 


Genesis. By Rev. T. WHITELAW, M.A. ; with Homilies by the Very 
Rev. J. F. MontGomMery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. REDFORD, M.A., LL.B., 
Rev. F. HAstTincs, Rev. W. Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study 
of the Old Testament by the Rev, Canon FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S.; and Intro- 
ductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. CoTrerRILiL, D.D., and Rev. 
T. WiireLaw, M.A. Fourth Edition. One vol. price 15s. 

Numpers. By the Rev. R. WINTERBOTHAM, LL.B. ; with Homilies by 
the Rev. Professor W. BINNIE, D.D., Rev. E. S. Prout, M.A., Rev. D. 
Younc, Rev. J. WAITE, and an Introduction by the Rev. Tuomas WIITE- 
LAW, M.A. Price 35s. 

Josuua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. S. R. 
ALpRIDGE, LL.B., Rev. R. GLOVER, Rev. EF. DE PRESSENSE, D.D., 
Rev. J. WAITE, B.A., Rev. F. W. ApENEY, M.A. ; and an Introduction by 
the Rev. A. PLUMMER, M.A. Second Edition. Price 12s, 6d. 

Jupcrs anpd Rutu. By the Right Rev. Lord A. C. Hervey, D.D., 
and Rev. J. Morrison, D.D.; with Homilies by Rev. A. F. Murr, M.A., 
Rev. W. F. ADENEY, M.A., Rev. W. M. STATHAM, and Rev. Professor 
J. THomMson, M.A. Second Edition, Price 10s, 6d. 

1 SAMUEL. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smiry, D.D.; with Homilies 
by Rev. DONALD FRASER, D.D., Rev. Prof. CHAPMAN, and Rev. B. DALE. 
Third Edition, Price 15s. 

Ezra, NEHEMIAH, AND ESTHER. By Rev. Canon G. RAwLinson, 
M.A.; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. THomMson, M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
RepDForD, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., Kev. J. A. MACDONALD, 
Rev. A. MACKENNAL, B.A., Rev. W. CLARKSON, B.A., Rev. F. HAsTIncs, 
Rev. W. Dinwippig, LL.B., Rev. Prof. RowLanps, B.A., Rev. G. Woop, 
B.A., Rev. Prof. P. C. BARKER, LL.B., M.A., and Rev. J. S. EXELL. Fourth 
Edition. One vol. price 12s. 6a. 


PunjauB (THE) AND NorTH-WESTERN FRONTIER OF INpIA. By an 
Old Punjaubee. Crown 8vo., price 5s. 
Raper JesHua. An Eastern Story. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 67. 


RAVENSHAIV (John Henry) B.C.S.—Gaur: Irs Ruins AnD INSCRIP- 


TIONS. Edited by his Widow. With 44 Photographic Illustrations, and 25 
facsimiles of Inscriptions. Royal 4to. cloth, price £3. 135. 6. 


READ (Carveth)—ON THE THEORY OF Locic: An Essay. Crown 8vo. 
price 65. 
REALITIES OF THE Future Lire. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 62. 
RENDELL (J. M.)—ConciseE HANDROOK OF THE ISLAND OF MADEIRA, 
With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6:2. 
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REYNOLDS (kev. J. W.)—TuHE SupERNATURAL IN Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 145. 
THe Mystery or Mriracies. By the Author of ‘The Supernatural 
in Nature.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


RIBOT (Prof. Th.\—EncutsH Psycuotocy. Second Edition. <A 
Revised and Corrected Translation from the latest French Edition. Large post 
Svo. price 9s. 

Herepity: A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, 

its Causes, and its Consequences. Large crown $vo. price 9s. 

RINK (Chevalier Dr. Henry)—GREENLAND: ITs: PEOPLE AND ITS PRO- 
pucts. By the Chevalier Dr. HENRY RINK, President of the Greenland 
Board of Trade. With sixteen Illustrations, drawn by the Eskimo, and a Map. 
Edited by Dr, Robert Brown. Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


ROBERTSON (The late Rev. F. VW.) ALA, of Brighton. —LirE and 
LETTERS OF. Edited bythe Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen. 

I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. Crown 
8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

II, Library Edition, in demy 8vo. with Portrait. Price 125, 
IfI. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo. price 3s. 6¢. each. 

THe Human Racer, and other Sermons. Preached at Cheltenham, 
Oxford, and Brighton. Large post 8vo. cloth, price 75. 6d. ; 

Notes on GENEsts. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 
35. 6d, 

Expository LECTURES ON St. Paul’s EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
A New Edition. Small crown 8vo. price 55. 

LectuRES AND ADDRESSES, with other Literary Remains. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 55. 

An Anatysis oF Mr. Tennyson’s ‘IN Memoriam. (Dedicated by 
Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fecp. 8vo. price 2s. 

Tue EpucaTION OF THE Human Race. ‘Translated from the German 
of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


The above Works can also be had, bound in half-morocco. 
* * A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, can 
be had, price 2s. 6d. 


RODIWELL (G. &) ERAS. #CS.—EtnNA: A History OF THE 
MOUNTAIN AND ITs Eruptions. With Maps and Illustrations. Square 8vo. 
cloth, price 9s. 


ROSS (Alexander) D.D.—Memoir of ALEXANDER Ewinc, Bishop of 
Argyll and the Isles, Second and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 
10s. 6d. 


SALTS (Rev. Alfred) LL.D.—GODPARENTS AT CONFIRMATION. Witha 
Preface by the Bishop of Manchester. Small crown 8vo. cloth limp, price 2s. 

SALVATOR (Archduke Ludwig)—LrvKosiA, THE CAPITAL OF CYPRUS. 
Crown 4to. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


SAMUEL (Sydney M.)—Jewisu Lire IN THE East. Small crown 8vo. 


cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
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SAYCE (Rev. Archibald Henry)—INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF 
LANGUAGE. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. cloth, price 25s. 


Scientiric Layman, The New Truth and the Old Faith: are they 
Incompatible? Demy $8vo. cloth, price Ios, 6.2, 


SCOONES (IV. Baptiste)—Four CENTURIES oF ENGLISH LETTERS: 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the Paston 
Letters to the Present Time. Second Edition, Large crown Svo. cloth, 
price 9s. 

SCOTT (Robert H.)\—WEATHER CHARTS AND STORM Warnincs. Second 
Edition, Illustrated. Crown $vo. price 3s. 6d. 

SENIOR (N. W.)—Atexis De TocQuEvILLe. Correspondence and 
Conversations with Nassau W. Senior, from 1833 to 1859. Edited by M. C. M 
Simpson. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. price 21s, 

SHAKSPEARE (Charles)—Saixt Paut at ArTHENs. — Spiritual 
Christianity in relation to some aspects of Modern Thought. Five Sermons 
preached at St. Stephen’s Church, Westbourne Park. With a Preface by the 
Rey. Canon FARRAR, 

SHELLEY (Lady)—SuHELLEY MEMORIALS FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 
With (now first printed) an Essay on Christianity by Perey Bysshe Shelley. 
With Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 

SHILLITO (Rev. Joseph)—WoMaNuoop : its Duties, Temptations, and 
Privileges, A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 35. 6d. 


SHIPLEY (kev. Orby) M.A.—CuurRCH TRACTS: OR, STUDIES IN MODERN 

PROBLEMS. By various Writers. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. price 55. each. 
PRINCIPLES OF ‘THE FAITH IN RELATION TO Sin. Topics for Thought 

in Times of Retreat. Eleven Addresses delivered during a Retreat of Three 
Days to Persons living in the World. Demy $vo. cloth, price 12s. 

SISTER AUGUSTINE, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. Johannis 
Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by Hans Traravu, from the 
German ‘Memorials of AMALIE VON LASAULX.’ Second Edition. Large 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6. 

SMITH (Edward) M.D., LLB, F.R.S—HEALTH AND DISEASE, as 
Influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and other Cyclical Changes in the Iuinan 
System. A New Edition. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL DIETARY FOR FAMILIES, SCHOOLS, AND THE LABOURING 
CLASSES. A New Edition. Post 8vo. price 35. 6d. 


TUBERCULAR CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY AND REMEDIABLE STAGES. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


SPEDDING (James)—REviEws AND Discussions, Lirerary, POLITICAL, 
AND HISTORICAL NOT RELATING TO Bacon. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 125. 6a. 


STAPFER (faul)—SHuAKSPEARE AND CLassICAL ANTIQUITY: Greek and 
Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare’s Plays, Translated by Emity J. 
CaREY. Large post $vo. cloth, price 12s. 

St. Bernarp. A Little Book on the Love of God. ‘Translated by 
MARIANNE CAROLINE and COVENTRY PATMORE. Cloth extra, gilt top, 45. 62. 

STEPHENS (Archibald John) LL.D.—Tue Foixestone Rirvan 
Case. The Substance of the Argument delivered before the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on behalf of the Respondents. Demy Svo, 
cloth, price 6s. 
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STEVENSON (Rev. IV. F)—Hymns FOR THE CHURCH AND HoME. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 


The most complete Hymn Book published. 
The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts :—I. For Public Worship.— 
II. For Family and Private Worship.—IJII. For Children. 
** Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging from 8d. to 6s. 
Lists and full particulars will be furnished on application to the Publishers. 


STEVENSON (Robert Loui’s)—Vircin1eus PUERISQUE, and other Papers. 
Crown $vo. cloth, price 6s. 

SULLY (James) ALA.— SENSATION AND IntTuITION. Demy §8vo. 
price Ios. 6d. 

PrssiMisM: a History and a Criticism. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 

price I4s. 

SVYATE (David)—OvUTLINES OF AN INDUSTRIAL SciENcE. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

TAYLOR (Algernon)—Guienne. Notes of an Autumn Tour. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6. 

THOMSON (J. Turnbull)—SociaL PROBLEMS ; OR, AN INQUIRY INTO 
THE LAWS OF INFLUENCE, With Diagrams. Demy 8vo. cloth, price Ios. 6c. 

TODHUNTER (Dr. J.)\—A Stupy OF SHELLEY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 7s. 

TIVINING (Louisa) —WoORKHOUSE VISITING AND MANAGEMENT DURING 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 35. 6d. 

UPTON (Major R. D.\—GLEANINGS FROM THE DESERT OF ARABIA. 
Large post Svo. cloth, price 10s. 6a. 

VAUGHAN (fH. Halford)\—NEw READINGS AND RENDERINGS OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, price 255. 

VILLART (Professor)\—NiccoLo MACHIAVELLI AND HIS TIMES. ‘Trans- 
lated by Linda Villari. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. price 245. 

VYNER (Lady Mary)—Every Day a Portion. Adapted from the 


Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotions of those living in Widow- 
hood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary Vyner. Square crown 8vo. 
extra, price 55. 


WALDSTEIN (Charles) Ph.D.—THE BALANCE OF EMOTION AND 
INTELLECT ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. Crown Svo. 
cloth, price 6s. 

WALLER (Rev. C. B.\—THE APoca.yPsE, reviewed under the Light of 
the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Relation of All Things. Demy 
Svo. price 12s. 

WATSON (Sir Thomas) Bart., M.D.—THE ABOLITION OF ZYMOTIC 
DISEASES, and of other similar Enemies of Mankind. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

WEDMORE (Frederick)\—THE Masters OF GENRE PAINTING. With 


Sixteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


WHEIVELL (William) D.D.—His LIFE AND SELECTIONS FROM HIS 
CORRESPONDENCE. By Mrs. Stair Doucias. With a Portrait from a 
Painting by SAMUEL LAURENCE. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 215 


WHITE (A. D.) LZ.D.—WARFARE OF SCIENCE. With Prefatory Note 
by Professor Tyndall. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
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WHITNE Y (Prof. William Dwight)—ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
for the Use of Schools. Crown 8vo. price 35. 6. 

WICKSTEED (P£. H.)—Dante: Six Sermons. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 55. 

WILLIAMS (Rowland) D.D.—Psatms, Liranies, COUNSELS, AND 
COLLECTS FOR DEVOUT Persons. Edited by his Widow. New and Popular 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 35. 6d. 

STRAY THOUGHTS COLLECTED FROM THE WRITINGS OF THE LATE 
ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. Edited by his Widow. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
35. 6d, 

WILLIS (&.) AL_D.—SERVETUS AND CALVIN : a Study of an Important 
Epoch in the Early History of the Reformation. 8vo. price 16s. 

WiLttiAM Harvey. A History of the Discovery of the Circulation 
of the Blood: with a Portrait of Harvey after Faithorne. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 14s. Portrait separate. 

WILSON (Erasmus)—EGyrt OF THE Past. With Chromo-lithograph 
and numerous Illustrations in the teat. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

WILSON (Hf. Schiits)—TuEr Tower anp Scarrotp. <A Miniature 
Monograph. Large fcp. 8vo. price Is. 

WOLLSTONECRAFT (Mary)—LettTers to Imiay. New Edition, 
with Prefatory Memoir by C. KEGAN PAUL, auther of ‘ Wilham Godwin : His 
Friends and Contemporaries,’ &c. Two Portraits in eaz-forte by Anna Lea 
Merritt. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 65. 

WOLTMANN (Dr. Alfred), and WOERMANN (Dr. Karlj)— 
Hisrory OF PAINTING. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Vol. I. Painting in 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
cloth, price 28s. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 30s. 

WOOD (Major-General J. Creighton)—DouBLING THE CONSONANT. 
Small crown 8yo. cloth, price 15. 6d. 

Worp was Mave F iersu. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 
each Sunday of the Christian Year. Demy 8vo, cloth, price Ios. 6:7. 
WRIGHT (Rev. David) M.A WAITING FOR THE LIGHT, AND OTHER 

SERMONS. Crown 8vo. price 65. 

YOUMANS (Eliza A.)—AN Essay ON THE CULTURE OF THE OBSERVING 
POWERS OF CIIILDREN, especially in connection with the Study of Botany. 
Edited, with Notes and a Supplement, by Joseph Payne, F.C.P., Author of 
‘Lectures on the Science and Art of Education,’ &c. Crown Svo. price 2s. 6a, 

First Book or Botany. Designed to Cultivate the Observing 
Powers of Children. With joo Engravings, New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 25. 60. 

YOUMANS (Edward L.) Af.D.—A Ciass Book or CHEMISTRY, on the 


Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown Svo. price 5s. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 


SERIES. 

I. Forms oF WATER: a Familiar Expo- | TI, Pitystcs anp Poitrics; or, Thoughts 
sition of the Originand Phenomena of | on the Application of the Principles 
Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., | of ‘Natural Selection’ and ‘ Inheri- 
F.RS. With 25 Illustrations, tance’ to Political Society. By Walter 
Seventh Edition. Crown = 8vo. Tagehot. Fifth Edition. Crown 


price 55. 8vo. price 45. 
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IJI. Foops. By Edward Smith, M.D., 
LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 5s. 

IV. Minp anp Bopy: the Theories of 
their Relation. By Alexander Bain, 
LL.D. With Four Illustrations. 
Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, price 4s. 

V. THE Stupy oF Socio.ocy. By Her- 
bert Spencer. Tenth Edition, Crown 
Svo. price 5s. 

VI. ON THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. 
By Balfour Stewart, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations, Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 55. 

VII. ANIMAL LocomMoTIOoNn; or, Walking, 
Swimming, and Flying. By J. B. 
Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., &. With 
130 Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo. price 55. 

VIII. RESPONSIBILITY IN MENTAL 
DIsEASE. By Henry Maudsley, M.D. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 

IN. THE NEw CHEMISTRY. By Professor 
J. P. Cooke, of the Harvard Uni- 
versity. With 31 Illustrations. Fifth 
Edition. Crown $vo. price 5s. 

X. THE SCIENCE oF Law. By Professor 
Sheldon Amos. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 5s. 

XI. ANIMAL MECHANISM: a Treatise on 
Terrestrial and Aerial Locomotion. 
By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. price 5s. 

NII. THE DocTriNE OF DESCENT AND 
DARWINISM. By Professor Oscar 
Schmidt (Strasburg University), With 
26 Illustrations. Fourth Edit. Crown 
Svo. price 5s. 

NIII. THE Hisrory OF THE CONFLICT 
BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. 
Fifteenth Edition. Crown  8vo. 
price 55. 

NIV. Funct: their Nature, Influences, 
Uses, &c. By M. C. Cooke, M.D., 
LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 5s. 

XV. THE CHEMICAL EFFECTS OF LIGHT 
AND PHOTOGRAPHY. By Dr. Her- 
mann Vogel (Polytechnic Academy of 
Berlin). Translation thoroughly re- 
vised. With roo Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown $8vo. price 55. 


XVI. THE LIFE AND GROWTH OF LAN- 
GUAGE. By William Dwight Whitney, 
Professor of Sanscrit and Comparative 
Philology in Yale College, Newhaven, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


XVII. MoNEY AND THE MECHANISM OF 
EXCHANGE. By W. Stanley Jevons, 
M.A., F.R.S. Fourth Edition. 
Crown $vo. price 5s. 


AVIII THe Nature or Licht. With 
a General Account of Physical Optics. 
By Dr. Eugene Lommel, Professor of 
Physics in the University of Erlangen. 
With 188 Illustrations and a Table 
of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 55. 


XIX. ANIMAL PARASITES AND MEss- 
MATES. By Monsieur Van Beneden, 
Professor of the University of Louvain, 
Correspondent of the Institute of 
France. With 83 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


FERMENTATION. By Professor 
Schiitzenberger, Director of the Che- 
mical Laboratory at the Sorbonne. 
With 28 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 55. 


XAXI, THE FIVE SENSES OF Man, By 
Professor Bernstein, of the University 
of Halle. With 91 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


XXII. THE THEORY OF SOUND IN ITS 
RELATION TO Music. By Professor 
Pietro Blaserna, of the Royal Univer- 
sity of Rome. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 5s. 

XXIII. StupiEs in SPECTRUM ANALY- 
sis. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.5. 
With six photographic Illustrations of 
Spectra, and numerous engravings on 
Wood. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 
Price 6s. 6d, 


XXIV. A HISTORY OF TIE GROWTH OF 
THE STEAM ENGINE. By Professor 
R. H. Thurston. With numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. 6d, 


XXV. EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE, By 
Alexander Bain, LL.D. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


XXVI, THE IluMAN Species. By Prof, 
A. de Quatrefages. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo, cloth, price 55. 


XX. 
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XXVIII. MODERN CHROMATICS. With 
Applications to Art and Industry. By 
Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. cloth, price 55. 


ANXNVUHT. Tite CRAYFISH: an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. HI. Huxley. With S2 
Illustrations, Third Edition, Crown 
Svo. cloth, price 5s. 


NNIX. THE BRAIN AS AN ORGAN OF 
Mino. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Hlustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 55. 


XAX. THE AToMic THEorY. By Prof. 
Wurtz, Translated by G. Clemin- 
shaw, F.C.S. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo, cloth, price 5s. 


NNXI. THE NATURAL CONDITIONS OF 
EXISTENCE AS THEY AFFECT ANIMAL 
LiFe. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps 
and 106 Woodcuts. Second Edition, 
Crown Svo, cloth, price 5s. 


XNANIT. GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY OF 
MUSCLES AND NERVES. By Prof. J. 
Rosenthal. Second Edition. With 
Illustrations. Crown $vo.cloth, price §s. 

NXNIII. Sigur: an Exposition of the 
Principles of Monocular and Binocular 
Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. 
With 132 Ilustrations. Crown Svo. 
cloth, price 5s. 

ANNIV. Ivustons: 
Study. By James 
Svo. cloth, price 5s. 

NAXV. VOLCANOES: WIAT THEY ARE 
AND WHAT THEY TEACH. By 
Professor J. W. Judd, FLR.S. With 
92 Illustrations on Wood. Crown 
dvo. cloth, price 5s. 


a Psychological 
Sully. Crown 


MILITARY WORKS. 


ANDERSON (Col. R. P.)—Vicrories | BRACKENBURYV (Lieut.-Col.) 


AND DEFEATS: an Attempt to ex- 
plain the Canses which have led to 
them. An Officer’s Manual. Demy 
Svo. price 145, 


ARMY OF THE NorRTH GERMAN COoN- | 


FEDERATION: a Brief Description 
of its Organisation, of the Different 
Branches of the Service and their 7é/e 
in War, of its Mode of Fighting, &c. 
Translated from the Corrected Edition, 
by permission of the Author, by 
Colonel Edward Newdigate. Demy 
Svo. price 5s, 

BLUWE (Aaj. 1WV.)—TUE OPERATIONS 
OF THE GERMAN ARMIES IN FRANCE, 
from Sedan to the end of the War of 
1870-71, With Map. From the 
Journals of the Head-quarters Staff. 
Translated by the late EK. M. Jones, 
Maj. 20th Foot, Prof. of Mil. Tist., 
Sandhurst. Demy 8vo, price gs. 

BOGUSLAIWSKT (Capt. A, von)—Tac- 
TICAL DEDUCTIONS FROM TILE WAR 
OF 1870-1. Translated by Colonel 
Sir Lumley Graham, Bart., late 18th 
(Royal Irish) Regiment. Phird Edi- 
tion, Reyiscd and Corrected. Demy 
Svo. price 7s, 


CBs 
R.A., AVA.G—MILITARY HANpD- 
BOOKS FOR REGIMENTAL OFFICERS. 
I. Military Sketching and Recon- 
naissance, by Lieut.-Col. F. J. Ilut- 
chison, and Capt. If. G. MacGregor. 
Second Edition. With 15 Plates. 
Small 8vo. cloth, price 6s. II, The 
Elements of Modern Tactics Practically 
applied to English Formations, by 
Major Wilkinson Shaw. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. With 25 Plates and 
Maps. Small cr. $vo. cloth, price 9s. 


ERIALMONT (Col, A.)\—Uasty IN- 
TRENCHMENTS. Translated by Lieut. 
Charles A. Empson, R.A. With 
Nine Plates. Demy 8vo., price 6s. 


CLERY (C.) Lieut.-Col—MInor TAac- 


Tics, With 26 Maps and Plans, 
Fifth and revised Edition, Demy 
$vo, cloth, price 16s, 

DU VERNOTS (Col. von Verady\— 


STUDIES IN LEADING TRoors, An 
authorised and accurate Translation by 
Lieutenant TT, J. T. Uildyard, 71st 
Foot. Parts I. and I. Demy Svo, 
price 7s. 
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GOETZE (Capt. A. von)—OPERATIONS | 
OF THE GERMAN ENGINEERS DUR- 
ING THE WAR OF 1870-1. Published 
by Authority, and in accordance with 
Official Documents. Translated from 
the German by Colonel G. Graham, 
vV.c., CB, R.E. With 6 large 
Maps. Demy 8vo. price 215. 


WARRISON (Lient.-Col. R.) — THE 
OFFICER’S MEMORANDUM BOOK FOR 
PEACE AND War. Third Edition. 


Oblong 32mo. roan, with pencil, price 
35. 6d. 


HELVIG (Capt. H.)\-—-THE OPERATIONS 
OF THE BAVARIAN ARMY CORPS, 
Translated by Captain G. S. Schwabe. 
With Five large Maps. In 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. price 245. 


TacticAL Exampies: Vol. I. The 
Battalion, price 15s. Vol. II. The 
Regiment and Brigade, price 10s. 6d. 
Translated from the German by Col. 
Sir Lumley Graham. With nearly 
300 Diagrams, Demy Svo. cloth. 


HOFFBAUER (Caft.)\—THWE GERMAN 
ARTILLERY IN THE BATTLES NEAR 
Metz. Based on the Official Reports of 
the German Artillery. Translated by 
Captain E. O, Hollist. With Map 
and Plans. Demy 8vo. price 21s. 


LAYMANN (Cafit.) —- THE FRONTAL 
ATTACK OF INFANTRY. Translated 
by Colonel Edward Newdigate. Crown 
8vo. price 25. 6d. 


Notes oN CAVALRY TACTICS, ORGANTI- 
SATION, &c. By a Cavalry Officer. 
With Diagrams. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 12s. 


PARR (Capt H. Hallam) C.Al.G.—THE 
Dress, HORSES, AND EQUIPMENT OF 
INFANTRY AND STAFF OFFICERS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price Is. 


SCHELL (Maj. vort)—TUE OPERATIONS 
OF THE First ARMY UNDER GEN. 
von GOEBEN. ‘Translated by Col. 
C. H. von Wright. Four Maps. 
demy Svo. price 9s. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE First ARMY 
UNDER GEN. VON STEINMETZ. 
Translated by Captain E, O. Hiollist. 
Demy Svo. price 10s, 6d. 


SCHELLENDOREF (Major-Gen. B. von) 
—THE DvuTIES OF THE GENERAL 
STAFF. Translated from the German 
by Lieutenant Hare. Vol. I. Demy 
8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


SCITERFF (Maj. W. von)—STuDIES IN 
THE New INFANTRY TACTICS, 
Parts I. and II. Translated from the 
German by Colonel Lumley Graham. 
Demy 8vo. price 75. 6d. 


SHADWELL (Maj.-Gen.) C.B.—Moun- 
TAIN WARFARE. Illustrated by the 
Campaign of 1799 in Switzerland. 
Being a Translation of the Swiss 
Narrative compiled from the Works of 
the Archdnke Charles, Jomini, and 
others. Also of Notes by General 
H. Dufour on the Campaign of the 
Valtelline in 1635. With Appendix, 
Maps, and Introductory Remarks, 
Demy 8vo. price 16s. 


SHERMAN (Gen, WW. T.)—MEMOIRS OF 
GENERAL W. T. SHERMAN, Com- 
mander of the Federal Forces in the 
American Civil War. By Himself. 
2vols, With Map. Demy 8vo. price 
24s. Copyright English Edition. 


STUBBS (Lieut.-Col. FF. W) — Tue 
REGIMENT OF BENGAL ARTILLERY. 
The History of its Organisation, Equip- 
ment, and War Services. Compiled 
from Published Works, Official Re- 
cords, and various Private Sources. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols, Demy Svo. price 325. 


STUMM (Lient. Hugo), German Military 
Attaché to the Khivan Expedition.— 
Russia’s ADVANCE EASTWARD 
Based on the Official Reports of. 
Translated by Capt. C.E.H. VINCENT, 
With Map. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


VINCENT (Capt. C. £. H.)—ELEMEN- 
TARY MILITARY GEOGRAPIIY, RE- 
CONNOITRING, AND SKETCHING. 
Compiled for Non-commissioned Offi- 
cers and Soldiers of all Arms. Square 
crown Svo. price 2s. 6d. 


VOLUNTEER, THE MILITIAMAN, AND 
THE REGULAR SOLDIER, by a 
Public Schoolboy. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 55. 


C. Kegan Paul & Co.’s Publications. 


WARTENSLEBEN (Count H. von.)\— 
THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOUTH 
ARMY IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 
1871. Compiled from the Official 
War Documents of the Head-quar- 
ters of the Southern Army.  Trans- 
lated by Colonel C. H. von Wright. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo. price 6s. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY 
UNDER GEN. VON MANTEUFFEL. 
Translated by Colonel C. H. von 
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WICKHAM (Capt. E. H., R.A.)\— 
INFLUENCE OF FIREARMS UPON 
Tactics: Historical and Critical 
Investigations. By an OFFICER OF 
SUPERIOR RANK (in the German 
Army). Translated by Captain E. H. 
Wickham, R.A. Demy 8vo. price 
7s. 6d, 


WOINOVITS (Capt. 1.) — AUSTRIAN 
CAVALRY EXERCISE. Translated by 
Crown 8vo. 


Wright. Uniform with the above. Captain W. S. Cooke. 
Demy $vo. price 9s. price 7s. 
POE TERY. 


ADAMS (IV. D,— Lyrics or Love, 
from Shakespeare to Tennyson. Se- 
lected and arranged by. Fcp. 8vo. 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


ANTIOPE: a Tragedy. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s, 


AUBERTIN(F. F7.)—CAMOENS’ LUSIADS. 
Portuguese Text, with Translation by. 
Map and Portraits. 2 vols. Demy 
S8vo. price 30s. 


SEVENTY SONNETS OF CAMOENS. Por- 
tuguese Text and Translation, with 
some original Poems. Dedicated to 
Capt. Richard F. Burton. Printed on 
hand made paper, cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt top, price 7s. 6. 


AVIA —THUE OpyYssEY OF HOMER. Done 
into English Verse by. Fep. 4to. 
cloth, price 15s. 

BANKS (Afrs. G. £Z.)—RippLes AND 
BREAKERS: Poems, Square $vo, 
cloth, price §s. 

BARNES (fVilliam)—POEMS OF RURAL 
LIFE, IN THE Dorser DIALECT. 
New Edition, complete in one vol. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 8s, 6:2. 


BENNETT (Dr. IV. C.)—NARRATIVE 
POEMS AND BaLuaps. — Fep. 8vo. 
sewed, in Coloured Wrapper, price Is. 

SONGS FOR SAILORS. Dedicated by 
Special Request to H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh. With Steel Portrait 
and IHlustrations. Crown 8vo. price 
35. 6d. 

An Edition in Illustrated Paper 
Covers, price Is. 

SONGS OF A SONG WRITER. 

8vo. price 6s. 


Crown 


BEVINGTON (fL. S.)—Kry NOores. 
Small crown $vo. cloth, price 5s. 


BOWEN (H. C.) 4.A,—SIMPLE ENG- 
Lisi PoEMs. English Literature for 
Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts 
I, TI. and TIT. price 6. each, 
and Part IV. price Is, 


BRYANT (IV. C.)—Porms. Red-line 
Edition, With 24 Illustrations and 
Portrait of the Author. Crown $vo. 
cloth extra, price 75. 6:d, 

A Cheap Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Small crown 8vo. price 35. 6c. 

BUTLER (Alfred F.)—AMARANTH AND 
ASPIIODEL, Songs from the Greek 
Anthology. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 2s. 

BYRNNE (-. Fatrfax)-—MILicENT : a 


Poem. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 65. 
CALDERON’S DRAMAS: the Wonder- 


Working Magician—Life is a Dream 
—the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Trans- 
lated by Denis Florence MacCarthy. 
Post Svo. price Ios. 

CLARKE (Mary Cowden) — HONEY vROM 
THE WEED. Verses. Crown S8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 

COLOMB (Colonel) —TUR CARDINAL 
ARCHBISHOP: a Spanish Legend. 
In 29 Cancions. Small crown dyo. 
cloth, price 5s. 

CONIVAY (fugh\—A Lire’s Ipyitis, 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6:7. 

COPPEE (Francots)—LEXi.kE. Done 
into English Verse, with the sanction 
of the Author, by TI. O. L. Crown 
Svo. vellum, price 5s. 
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COIVAN (Rev. lVilliam)— PoEMs : chiefly 
Sacred, including Translations from 
some Ancient Latin Hymns. Fcp. 
8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


CRESSIVELL (Mfrs. G.)—THE K1NnG’s 
BANNER: Drama in Four Acts. Five 
Hlustrations. 4to. price 105. 62. 

DAVIES (7. Hart)—CaATutius. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown Svo, 
cloth, price 6s, 


DE VERE (Aubrey\—ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT: a Dramatic Poem. Small 
crown Svo. price 5s. 

Tue INFANT BRIDAL, and other Poems. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. Fep. 
Svo. price 7s. Gd, 

LEGENDS OF THE SAXON SAINTS 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

Tur LEGENDS OF ST. PATRICK, and 
other Poems. Small cr. 8vo. price 5.. 

ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY : a Dra- 
matic Poem. Large fep. 8vo. price $s. 

ANTAR AND ZARA: an Eastern Romance. 
INISFAIL, and other Poems, Medita- 
tive and Lyrical, Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 

THE Fatt oF Rora, THE SEARCH 
AFTER PROSERPINE, and other Poems, 
Meditative and Lyrical. Fep. 8vo. 6s, 


DOBELL (Alrs. [Horace)—ETUELSTONE, 
EVELINE, and other Poems, Crown 
Svo. cloth, 6s. 


DOBSON (Austin) — VIGNETTES IN 


KuyYME, and Vers de Société. Third 
Edition. Fep. 8vo. price 55. 
PROVERBS IN PORCELAIN. Dy the 


Author of ‘Vignettes in Rhyme.’ 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 65. 


Dorotiy: a Country Story in Elegiac 
Verse. With Preface. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, price 5s. 

DOWDEN (&dward) LL.D,—POEMS. 
Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 


DOIVNTON (Rev. 11.) ALA,—HyMnNs 
AND VERSES. Original and Trans- 
lated. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 
35. Od, 

DUTT (Toru)—A SWEAF GLEANED IN 
FRENCH FIELps. . New Edition, with 
Portrait. Demy,8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 

EDIVARDS (Rev. Basil) — MINor 
CuoRDS ; or, Songs for the Suffering : 
a Volume of Verse. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d.; paper, price 2s. 6d, 


A List of 


ELLIOT (Lady Charlotte)—MEDUSA and 
other Poems. Crown $vo, cloth, price 
6s. 

ELLIOTT (Ebenezer), The Corn Law 
Rhymer.—PoemMs. Edited by his son, 
the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John’s, 
Antigua. 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 185, 


ENGLIsII ODES. Selected, with a Critical 
Introduction by EpmunpD W. GossE, 
and a miniature frontispiece by 
Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A. Elzevir 
Svo. limp parchment antique, price 
6s. 3 vellum, 75, 62. 


Eric or HAbEs (THE). By the Author 
of ‘Songs of Two Worlds.’ Twelfth 
Edition. Fep. 8vo. price 7s. 6¢. 

*.* Also an Illustrated Edition, with 
seventeen full-page designs in photo- 
mezzotint by George R. Chapman. 
4to. cloth, extra gilt leaves, price 255.; 
and a Large Paper Edition with Por- 
trait, price Fos. 6d. ; 


EEVANS (Anne)—PoEMS AND Music. 
With Memorial Preface by ANN 
THACKERAY RITCHIE, Large crown 
Svo. cloth, price 7s. 


GOSSE (Edmund IV.)\—NEw POoEMs, 
Crown Svo. cloth, price 7s, 6d, 


GREENOOGH (Airs. Richard)—-MARY 
MAGDALENE: a Poem. Large post 
Svo. parchment antique, bevelled 
boards, price 65. 

GWEN : a Drama in Monologue. 
Author of the ‘Epic of Hades.’ Third 
kdition. Fep. 5vo. cloth, price 5s. 

HTAIVKER (Robt. Stephen)—TuE POETI-« 
CAL WorKS OF. Now first collected 
andarranged. Witha Prefatory Notice 
by J. G. Godwin. With Portrait. 
Crown Svo, cloth, price 12s. 


ITAIVTRE Y (Edward Al.)—CoRYDALIS : 
a Story of the Sicilian Expedition. 
Small crown Svo. cloth, price 3s. 62. 

HOLMES (£, G. A.)\—PoeEms. First and 
Second Series. Fep, 8vo. price 55. 
each. 

INCHBOLD (7. IV.)\—ANNuS AMORIS: 
Sonnets, Fep. 8vo. price 4s. 62, 
FENKINS (Rev. Canor)—THE GIRDLE 
LEGEND OF PRATO. Small crown 

8vo. cloth, price 2s, 

JEROVEAM’s WIFE, and other Poems, Fep. 
8vo. cloth, price 35. 6, 


By the 


AING (Ldward)—ECHOES FROM THE 
ORIENT. With Miscellaneous Poems. 
Small crown Svo, cloth, price 35, 6d, 


AING (flrs, Hamilton)--THE DISCIPLES. 
Fourth Edition, with Portrait and 
Notes. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


ASPROMONTE, and other Poems. Second 
Edition. Fep, 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
LAIRD-CLOIVES (IV.)\—-LOve’s REBEL- 


LION: a Poem. Fep. Svo. cloth, price 
35. 6a. 


LANG (A.)—XXNII BALLADES IN BLUE 
CHINA. = Elzevir 8vo. parchment, 
price 5s. 

LEIGH (Arran and [sla\—BELLERO- 
PHON., Small crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 5s. 

LEIGHTON (Robert)—-RECORDS 
OTHER POEMS. With Portrait. 
crown $vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


LOCKER (F.)—Loxpon Lyrics. <A 
New and Revised Edition, with Addi- 
tions and a Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, price 6s. 


AND 
Small 


LOVE SONNETS OF PROTEUS. With 
Frontispiece by the Author. Elzevir 
Svo. cloth, price 5.5, 

LOWNDES  (ilenry) — POEMS AND 
TRANSLATIONS, Crown Svo. cloth, 
price 6s. 


LUMSDEN (Lieut.-Col. H. W7.)—Bxro- 
WULF: an Old English Poem. 
Translated into Modern Rhymes. 
Small crown $vo. cloth, price 5s. 


MACLEAN (Charles Donald)—LAtTiIn 
AND GREEK VERSE TRANSLATIONS, 
Small erown 8vo. eloth, 2s. 


MAGNUSSON (Firikr) ALA., and 
PALMER (£. MH.) ALA,—JOWAN 
LupDviG RUNEBERG’S LYRICAL SONGS, 
IDYLLS, AND EPIGRAMS, Fep. 8vo. 
cloth, price 5s. 


MARIE ANTIONETTE: a Drama, Small 


crown 8yvo. cloth, price 55, 


MIDDLETON (The Lady\—PALLAns, 
Square 16mo, cloth, price 35. 6d. 


Monmovutil: a Drama, of which the out- 
line is Historical. (Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to Mr. ITenry Irving.) Small 
crown Svo, cloth, price 55. 


C. Kegan Paul & Co.’s Publications. 
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MOORE (Airs. Bloom field) -GONDALINE’S 
Lesson : The Warden’s Tale, Stories 
for Children, and other Poems. Crown 
Svo. cloth, price 5+. 


MORICE (Rev. F. D.) M.A, —THE 
OLYMPIAN AND PYTHIAN ODES OF 
PINDAR. A New Translation in Eng- 
lish Verse. Crown $vo. price 7s. 6d. 


MORSHEAD (FE. D. A.)—TueE Touse 
ATREUS, Being the Agamemnon, 
Libation-Bearers, and Furies of 
/Eschylus, Translated into English 
Verse. Crown $vo. cloth, price 7s. 


MORTERRA (Felix)—TueE LEGEND OF 
ALLANDALE, and other Poems. Small 
crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. 


NADEN (Constance W)—SONGS AND 
SONNETS OF SPRING TIME. Small 
crown $vo. cloth, price 5s. 


NICHOLSON (Edward B.) Librarian of 
the London Lnstitution—THE CHRIST 
CHILD, and other Poems. 
8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


NOAKE (Major R. Compton) — THE 
Bivouac ; or, Martial Lyrist. With 
an Appendix; Advice to the Soldier. 
Fep, $vo. price 55. 6. 


NOEL (The Hon Roden\—A LITTLE 
CHILD'S MONUMENT. Small crown 
Svo. cloth, 35. 62. 


NORRIS (Rev. Alfred) —TUE INNER 
AND OUTER LIFE PorMs, Fep. Svo. 
eloth, price 6s. 


Crown 


Opr or LIFE (THE). By the Author of 
‘The Epic of Hades’ &c. Third 


Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
OHAGAN (John) —THE Sona oF 
RoLanpd. ‘Translated into English 
Verse. Large post Svo. parchment 


antique, price 10s, 6c. 


PALAER (Charles Walter} —THE WEED: 
a Poem. Small crown Svo. cloth, 
price 3s. 

PAU (C. Kesan)—GorTue’s Faust, A 
New Translation in Rhyme, Crown 
Svo. price 65. 

PAYNE (Sohn)—Soncs or LIFE AND 
DEATH, Crown Svo, cloth, price 5s. 


PENNELL (tf. Cholmondeley\—PEGASUS 
RESADDLED. By the Author of ‘ Puck 
on Pegasus,’ &c. &c. With Ten Full- 
page Illustrations by George Du 
Maurier. Second Edition. Fep. 4to. 
cloth elegant, price 125. 62. 


PFEIFFER (Emily) —G LAN ALARCH: 
His Silence and Song: a Poem. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


GERARD’S MONUMENT and other Poems. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


price 6s. 
QUARTERMAN’S GRACE, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


Poems. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, price 6s. 


SONNETS AND Soncs, New Edition. 
16mo. handsomely printed and bound 
in cloth, gilt edges, price 45. 


PIRE (Warburton)—-Turk INFERNO OF 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, price 5s. 


RHOADES (Fanes)—TiE GEORGICS OF 


VIRGIL, Translated into English 
Verse. Sinall crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 5s. 


ROBINSON (A. Afary F.)—A HANDFUL 
OF HONEYSUCKLE. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 
price 35. 6c, 


THE CRowNeD Hippo.tytys.  Trans- 
lated from Euripides. With New 
Poems. Sinall crown 8yo. cloth, 
price 55. 

SHELLEY (Percy Bysshe) — PoEMs 
SELECTED FROM. Dedicated to Lady 
Shelley. With Preface by Richard 


Garnett. Printed on hand-made paper, 
with miniature frontispiece, Elzevir 
Svo. limp parchment antique, price 6s.; 
vellum, price 75, 6d, 


SKINNER (Yames)\—COELESTIA. The 
Manual of St. Augustine. The Latin 
Text side by side with an English 
Interpretation in Thirty-six Odes with 
Notes, avd a plea for the study of 
Mystical Theology. Large crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SONGS OF Two Worups. By the Author 
of ‘The Epic of Hades.’ Fifth 
Edition. Complete in one Volume, 
with Portrait. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 
price 75. 6¢, 


ee 
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SoNnGs FoR Music. By Four Friends, 
Containing Songs by Reginald A. 
Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, Greville J. 
Chester, and Juliana Ewing. Square 
crown 8vo. price 55. 


STEDMAN (Edmund Clarence) —LYRIcs 
AND IpyLis, with other Poems. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


STEVENS (IWiliam)—TuE Truce oF 
Gop, and other Poems. Small crown 
Svo. cloth, price 35. 6:/, 


SWEET SILVERY SAYINGS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE, Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 


75. 62, 


TAYLOR (Sir H.)—Works Complete in 
Five Volumes. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 30s. 


TENNYSON (Alfred) — Works Com- 
plete:— 


THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY EDITION, 
Complete in 7 vols. Demy 8vo. price 
Ios. 6d. each; in Roxburgh binding, 
125s. 6d, 


AutTuor’s Epition. In Six Volumes. 
Post 8vo. cloth gilt ; or half-morocco. 
Roxburgh style. 


12 Volumes. Each 
Fep. 8vo. price 


CABINET EDITION. 
with Frontispiece. 
2s. 6d. each. 


CABINET EDITION. 12 vols. Complete 
in handsome Ornamental Case. 


THE RovAL Epirion. Int vol. With 
25 Illustrations and Portrait. Cloth 
extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 
price 21s. 


THE GUINEA EDITION. Comrelete in 
12 vols. neatly bound and enclesed 
in box. Cloth, price 21s.; French 
morocco or parchment, price 31s. 6d. 


SUILLING Epirion. In 12 vols. pocket 
size, Is. each, sewed. 


Tune Crown EDITION. Complete in 
1 vol. strongly bound in cloth, price 
6s.; cloth, extra gilt leaves, price 


75. 6a@.; Roxburgh, half-morocco, 
price 8s. 6d, 
*.* Can also be had in a variety of other 
bindings, 


C. ag ee Sar Paul & 


TENNYSON (Alfred)—cont. 

TENNYsSON’s SonNGS SET TO Music by 
various Composers. Edited by W. J. 
Cusins. Dedicated, by express per- 
mission, to Her Majesty the Queen, 
Royal 4to. cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 
21s.; or in half-morocco, price 255. 

Original Editions :— 

BALLADS, and other Poems. 
cloth, price 55. 

Poems. Small 8vo. price 6s. 

Mavup, and other Poems. 
price 35. 6d. 

THE PRINCESS. Small Svo. price 3s.6¢. 

IDYLLS OF THE KiNG. Small $Svo. 
price 55. 

IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
Small 8vo. price 6s. 

THE Hoy GRAIL, and other Poems. 
Small Svo. price 4s. 6d. 

GARETH AND LYNETTE. 
price 35. 

Enocit ARDEN, &c. 
35. 6d, 

In MEMORIAM. 

HAROLD: a Drama. 
Crown Svo. price 6s. 

QUEEN MARY: a Drama. 


Fep. 8vo. 


Small 8vo. 


Complete. 


Small 8vo. 
Small 8vo. price 


Small 8vo. price 45. 
New Edition. 


New Edi- 


tion. Crown $vo. price 6s. 
THE Lover’s TALE, Fep. 8vo. cloth, 
3S. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. 
Super royal 16mo. price 35. 6d. ; cloth 
gilt extra, price 45. 


SONGS FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. 
16mo. cloth, price 2s. 6¢@.; cloth extra, 
35. 6a, 


IDYLLS OF THE KING, and other Poems. 
Illustrated by Julia Margaret Cameron. 
2 vols. folio, half- bound 1 morocco, cloth 
sides, price £6. 6s. each. 


TENNYSON FOR THE YOUNG AND FOR 
RECITATION. Specially arranged. 
Fcp. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


THE TENNYSON BIRTHDAY Book. Edited 
by Emily Shakespear. 32mo. cloth 
limp, 2s. ; cloth extra, 35. 

*,* A superior Edition, printed in red 
and black, on antique paper, specially 
prepared. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
extra gilt leaves, price §s.; and in 
various calf and morocco bindings. 


An Index to IN MEMORIAM. [rice 2s. 


Co.’s Publications. 
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THOMPSON (Alice )=pea Onis. a 
Volume of Poems. Illustrated by 
Elizabeth Thompson (Painter of ‘The 
Roll Call’). 8vo. price 75. 6d. 
THRING (Rev. Godfrey), B. As. —YIVMNS 
AND SACRED Lyrics. Fep. vo. 
price 3s. 6¢, 


TODHUNTER (Dr. J) — LAURELLA, 


and other Poems. Crown Svo. 6s. 6d. 


ALCESTIS: a Dramatic Poem. Extra 
fcp. Svo. cloth, price 55. 


A STupy OF SHELLEY. 
cloth, price 7s. 


ZTOLINGSBY  (frere) —EvNoRA: an 
Indian Mythological Poem. Fep. Svo, 
cloth, price 6s. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM DANTE, PE TRARCII, 


Crown 8Svo. 


MICHAEL ANGELO, AND VITTORIA 
CoLtonna,  Fep. 8vo, cloth, price 
75. Od, 


TURNER (Rev. C. Tennyson)— SONNETS, 
LYRICS, AND TRANSLATIONS. Crown 
Svo. cloth, price 45. 6c, 


COLLECTED SONNETs, Old and New. 
With Prefatory Poem by ALFRED 
TENNYSON ; also some Marginal 
Notes by S. T. COLERIDGE, and a 
Critical Essay by JAMES SPEDDING, 
Fep. $vo cloth, price 75. 6. 


WALTERS (Sophia Lydia)--THE BROOK: 


a Poem. Small crown Svo. cloth, 
price 35. 6:2, 
A DREAMER'S SKETCH Book. With 


21 Hlustrations by abe Skelton, 


I. OPS Leitch, We 1... Boor, anid 
Tock: eraines Engraved by 
J. D. Cooper. Fep. 4to. cloth, price 
12s. 6d. 

WATERFTIELD (}V.) — ViymMns ror 
Hory DAys AND SEASONS. 32mo. 
cloth, price Is. 64, 

WATSON (fV¥illian\)\—Tur PRINCE’s 
QuEsT, and other Poems. Crown 


Svo. cloth, price §s. 


V1 Y (4.) ALA.—THeE ODEs oF HORACE 
LITERALLY TRANSLATED IN METRE, 
I'cp.-Svo.. price 2s. 


WEBSTER (Augusta) — DISGUISES: a 
Drama. Small crown $vo. cloth, 
price 55. 

Wer Days. Bya Farmer, 
8vo. cloth, price 65. 


Small crown 
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WILKINS (William)—SoONGS OF STUDY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 

WILLOUGHBY (The Hon. Mrs.)\—ON 
THE NORTH W1IND—TUHISTLEDOWN : 
a Volume of Poems. Elegantly bound, 
small crown 8vo. price 75. 6d. 


IVOODS (Fames Chapman)—A CHILD OF 
THE PEOPLE, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


YOUNG (lWm.)—GOTTLOB, ETCETERA, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 35. 6d. 


WORKS OF FICTION IN ONE VOLUME. 


BANKS (Mrs. G. £.)—Gon’s Provi- 
DENCE House. New Edition. Crown 
Svo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

BETHAM-EDIWARDS (Mliss AL.) — 
Kitty. Witha Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo. price 6s. 


BiuE Roses; or, Helen Malinofska’s 


Marriage. By the Author of ‘ Vera.’ 
New and Cheaper Edition. With 
Frontispiece, Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 65. 


FRISWELL (Ff. flain)—ONE OF Two ; 
or, The Left-Handed Bride. Crown 
Svo. cloth, price 35. 6d. 

GARRETT (£.)—By STILL WATERS: a 
Story for Quiet Hours. With Seven 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


HARDY (Thomas)--A PatR OF BLUE | 


Author of ‘ Far from the Mad- 
New Edition. Crown 


EYEs. 
ding Crowd.’ 
Svo. price 6s. 

Tue RETURN OF THE NATIVE, 
Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Svo. cloth, price 6s. 

HOOPER (Mrs. G.)—Tur Houser OF 
Rasy. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 35. 6d. 

INGELOW (fean)—OFF THE SKELLIGS: 
a Novel. With Frontispiece. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

MACDONALD (G.)—MatcoLm. With 
Portrait of the Author engraved on 
Steel. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 
price 6s. 

THe Marquis oF Lossiz. Second 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo. cloth, price 6s. 

Sr. GEORGE AND ST. MICHAEL. Second 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo. cloth, 6s. 

MASTERMAN (f.)—HA.r¥-A-DOZEN 
DAUGHTERS. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 
35. 6d. 

MEREDITH (George) — ORDEAL OF 
RICHARD FEVEREL. New Edition. 
Crown $vo. cloth, price 6s. 


New 
Crown 


MEREDITH (George)—cont. 
THE Ecoist: A Comedy in Narrative. 


New and Cheaper Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. , 


PALGRAVE (W. Gifford)—NERMANN 
AGHA: an Eastern N arrative. Third 
Edition. Crown $vo. cloth, price 65. 


PANDURANG HARI; or, Memoirs of 2 
Hindoo. With an Introductory Pre- 
face by Sir H. Bartle E. Frere, 
G.C.S.1., C.B. Crown 8vo. price 65. 


PAUL (Margaret Agnes)—GENTLE AND 
SIMPLE: A Story. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. price 65. 

SAUNDERS (ohn) —IsRaEL Mort, 
OVERMAN: a Story of the Mine. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


ABEL DRAKE’s WIFE. 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
HIRELL. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 35. 6d. 


SHAIW (Flora L.)—CASTLE BLAIR; a 
Story of Youthful Lives. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


STRETTON (fHesba) — THROUGH A 
NEEDLE’s Eve: a Story. New and 
Cheaper . Edition, with Frontispiece, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


TAYLOR (Col. Meadows) CSL, ILRLA. 

SEETA: a Novel. New and Cheaper 

Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo. cloth, price 65. 


Tippoo SULTAUN: a Tale of the Mysore 
War. New Edition, with Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 


Crown $Svo. 


RALPH DARNELL, New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo. cloth, price 6s. 


A Nos_e QUEEN. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 65. 


TAYLOR (Col. Aeadowws)—cont. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. 
Crown $vo, price 6s. 


TARA: a Mahratta Tale. 
price 6s. 


Crown $Svo. 


AUNT Mary’s BRAN P1E. Bythe Author 
of ‘St. Olave’s” Illustrated. Price 
35. 6a, 


BARLEE (Ellen) —LocKkep Out: a Tale 
of the Strike. With a Frontispiece. 
Royal 16mo. price Is. 62. 


BONWICK (F.) &R.G.S.—THE Tas- 
MANIAN LiLy. With Frontispiece. 
Crown $vo. price 5s. 

MIKE Howe, the Bushranger of Van 
Diemen’s Land. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo. price 3s. 6d. 


BRAVE MEN’s Footsteps. Dy the Editor 
of ‘Men who have Risen.? A Book 
of Example and Anecdote for Young 
People. With Four Jlustrations by 
C. Doyle. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


CHILDREN’S Toys, and some Elementary 
Lessons in General Knowledge which 
they teach. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 
cloth, price 5s. 


COLERIDGE (Sara) —YPRETTY LESSONS 
IN VERSE FOR GoopD CHILDREN, 
with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy 


Rhyme. A New Edition.  Iilus- 
trated. Fep. 8vo. cloth, price 
35. 6d, 


DANVERS (N. &.)\—LITTLE MINNIF’S 
TROUBLES : an Every-day Chronicle. 
With 4 Illustrations by W. II. Hughes, 
Fep. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

PARTED : a Tale of Clouds and Sunshine, 
With 4 Illustrations, Extra fep. Svo. 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

Pixir’s ADVENTURES ; or, the Tale of 
a Terrier. With 21 Ilustrations, 
16mo. cloth, price 45, 6. 

NANNY’s ADVENTURES: or, the Tale of 
aGoat. With 12 Illustrations. 16mo. 
cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

DAVIES (G,. Christopher) — RAMBLES 
AND ADVENTURES OF OUR SCHOOL 
FIELD CLuB. With Four Tllustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


C. Kegan Paul & Co.’s Publications. ot 
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THOMAS (Moy)—A FIGHT For LIFE, 
Crown vo. cloth, price 35. 6, 


WITHIN SOUND OF THE SEA. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo. cloth, price 6s, 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


DRUMMOND (Afiss)\—Tripr’s BuUILp- 
Incs. <A Study from Life, with 
Frontispiece, Small crown 8vo. price 


35. Od, 


EDMONDS (Herbert) —WeE, SPENT 
Lives: a Series of Modern Biogra- 
phies. Crown 8vo, price 55. 


LVANS (Alark)—THE STORY OF OUR 
FATHER’S Love, told to Children; 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition of 
Theology for Children. With Four 
Mlustrations, Fep. Svo. price 1s. 6d. 


FARQUHARSON (AL) 


I. Evste DINSMORE, 
price 3s. 6d. 


Crown Svo. 


II, Evsiz’s Grrumoop. Crown Svo. 
price 3s. 6d. 

II. Evsie’s HoLtipays at RosELANDS. 
Crown Svo. price 3s. 6d. 


HLERFORD (Brooke\—Tue STORY OF 
RELIGION IN ENGLAND: a Book for 
Young Folk. Cr. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


INGELOW (Fean)— Tue LITr.e 
WONDER-HORN. With Fifteen Tlus- 
trations. Smal] Svo. price 2s. 6d. 


FOL NSON | Virginia lV.)—TUE CATSKILL 
Fairies.  I]lustrated by ALFRED 
FREDERICKS, Cloth, price 5s. 


KER (David) —TuE Boy SLavE 1N 
BoKuNARA: a Tale of Central Asia. 
With Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition, Crown $vo. price 35. G:é. 


Tue WILD ITORSEMAN OF THE PAMPAS. 
Tllustrated. New and Cheaper Idi- 
tion, Crown Svo, price 3s. 6d. 


LAMONT (Martha MacDonal?)—Tur. 
GLADIATOR : a Life under the Roman 
Empire in the beginning of the Third 
Century. With 4 Illustrations by 
Il. M. Paget. Extra fep. Svo. cloth, 
price 3s, 6d, 
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LEANDER (Richard) — FANTASTIC 
STorigs. Translated from the German 
by Paulina B. Granville. With Eight 
Full-page Illustrations by M. E. 
Fraser-Tytler. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


LEE (/Telme)—HER TITLE OF HONOvR. 
A Book for Girls. New Edition. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown $vo. 
price 5s. 

LEIWZTS (Mary A.) ~-A RAT WITH THREE 
TaLes. New and Cheaper Edition. 
With Four Illustrations by Catherine 
F. Frere. Price 3s. 6d. 


MC CLINTOCK (£.)—S1R SPANGLE 
AND THE Dincy JIEN. Illustrated. 
Square crown Svo. price 2s. 6d. 


BAC KENNA (S. $.)—PLucky FEL- 
tows. A Book for Boys. With Six 
Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 
Svo. price 35. 6d. 

AT SCHOOL WITH AN OLD DRAGOON. 
With Six Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


MALDEN (fH. E.)\—PRINCES AND PRIN- 
CESSES: Two Fairy Tales. Illustrated. 


Small crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


MastER Dorpy. By the Author of 
‘Christina North.’ With Six Hlus- 
trations. Fep. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6.7, 

NAAKE (fF T.) —SLAvonic FAIRY 
TaLes. From Russian, Servian, 
Polish, and Bohemian Sources. With 
Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


PELLETAN(E.)—THE DESERT PASTOR. 
JEAN JAROUSSEAU. Translated from 
the French. By Colonel E. P. De 
T’Hoste. Witha Frontispiece. New 
Kdition. Fep. 8vo. price 35. 6. 

REANEY (Mrs. G. S.\—WAKING AND 
WoRKING; or, From Girlhood to 
Womanhood. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With a Frontispiece. Cr. 
Svo. price 35. 6d. 

BLESSING AND BLESSED : 
Girl Life. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price 35. 6d. 

Rose Gurney’s Discovery. A Book 
for Girls. Dedicated to their Mothers. 
Crown 8Svo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

ENGLISH Gtr_s: Their Place and Power. 
With Preface by the Rev. R. W. Dale. 
Third Edition, Fep. 8vo. cloth, 
price 25. 6d. 
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REANEY (Mrs. G, S.)—cont. 

Just ANYONE, and other Stories. Three 
Illustrations. Royal 16mo. cloth, price 
Is. 6d. 

SUNBEAM WILLIE, and other Stories, 
Three Illustrations. Royal 16mo. 
price Is. 64. 

SUNSHINE JENNY and other Stories. 
3 Illustrations. Royal 16mo,. cloth, 
price Is. 6d. 


ROSS (Mrs. E.), (‘Nelsie Brook’) — 
Dappy’s PET. A Sketch from 
Humble Life. With Six Illustrations. 


Royal 16mo. price Is. 


SADLER (S. VW.) R.N.—THE AFRICAN 
CRUISER: a Midshipman’s Adventures 
on the West Coast. With Three 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


SEEKING HIS FORTUNE, and other Stories. 
With Four Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SEVEN AUTUMN LEAVES FROM FAIRY 
LAND. Illustrated with Nine Etchings. 
Square crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


STOCKTON (Frank R.)\—A JOLLY FEL- 
LOWSHIP, With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price 5s. 


STORR (Francis) and TURNER (Hawes). 
— CANTERBURY CHIMES ; or, Chaucer 
Tales retold to Children. With Six 
Illustrations from the Ellesmere MS. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 60. 


STRETTON (f7esba)\—Davip Lioyp’s 
Last Witt. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Royal 16 mo. price 2s. 6d. 

THE WONDERFUL LIFE, Thirteenth 
Thousand. Fecp. Svo. cloth, price 
2s. 6d. 


SUNNYLAND STORIES. 
‘Aunt Mary’s Bran Pie.’ 
Small Svo. price 35. 6. 


By the Author of 
Illustrated. 


TALES FROM ARIOSTO RE-TOLD FOR 
CHILDREN. Bya Lady. With 3 Ilus- 
trations. Crown $vo. cloth, price 
4s. 6d, 


WHITAKER (Florence)-——Curisty’s In- 
HERITANCE. A London Story. IIus- 
trated. Royal 16mo. price Is. 6c, 


ZIMMERN (71.)-——STORIES IN PRECIOUS 
Stones. With Six Illustrations, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 
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